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183B. 


Too much rest is rust ; 

There’s ever cheer in changing ; 

We tine by too much trust, 

So we’ll bo up and ranging.” 

Old Ballad. 

“ Qui sis, non unde natus sis, reputa,”* 


Ehtree, January 5th . — Bead first part of ‘Conquest of 
Granada,’ found rery little in the mass of rubbish and conceit 
beyond the great lines of the “ noble savage.” The following I 
thought worth transcribing : 

“ Prayers are the alms of charchtnen to the poor, 

They send to Heaven’s, but drive us from their door.* 

January \5th . — ^Lay for some time revolving in my mind my 
condition and my prospects, and debating on them as to the 
best course to pursue, for my dear children’s sake, in my future 
life. The plan most advisable seemed, to do the best 1 can 
with my profession for the next five years, the term remaining 
of our lease, and then to try America — God willing. 

London, January llfh . — ^Went up with BiUing'a, Letty 
accompanying me, on a most cheerless morning, the snow thick 

* Think on thyself, and not thine ancestry. — ^En. Tbans. 

. voL. n. 
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on the ground. Madame de Staol engaged, interested, delighted, 
and instructed me on my way ; her criticism on the German 
actors and on Talma was of service to me. What would I not 
give, and what point of excellence might I not reach, if I had 
critics like her to my performances ! 

In reading Madame de Staol’s lectures on the play hy Klinger 
of ‘ Les Jumoaux ' — the declaration of her own sentiments on 
the subject of the dramatic art — its exercise by distinguished 
actors — her description of the various merits of Ifland, 
Schroeder, i^ckhoff, and Talma — my opinion of the end and 
exercise of this art is greatly raised, my general feeling for it 
heightened, and my views of the pains and method requisite 
for its study much improved. Most valuable suggestions on 
the death of Lear are made by her description of Schroeder’s 
performance. 

Elstree, January 14fA. — Dined at luncheon, and walked round 
the garden, bringing out the dogs for a few minutes. Bead 
Voltaire’s account of the battle of Fontenoy, which- 1 have 
heard or read is quite fanciful. Bead Horace’s fifth Satire, 
second book, with much attention. Was struck with the truth, 
even beyond the author’s meaning, of Cicero’s observation: 
“ Juris ignoratio potius litigiosa est quam scientia.” * 

Began to read over Macbeth. Like Maclise over his pictures, 
I exclaim, “ Why cannot I make it the very thing, the reality ?” 
The storm is most violent. God help all the poor creatures 
obliged to bide its pelting. 

The night was so very tempestuous that wo could not sleep, 
nor was it until near the morning, when the torrents of rain 
succeeded to the fury of the wind, that we could get any rest. 

January \bih . — ^Bose late, overworn and distressed by last 
night’s watching. Continued the reading of Macbeth, which 
employed me through all the morning that I had ; took a very 
little dinner at luncheon time, and ran with Nina and Willie in 
the garden, where we also fed the dogs. Bead with attention 
the Satire of Horace on his own pursuits, the dialogue between 
himself and Trebatius. Finished Moliere’s ‘Amphitryon,’ which 
is as broad as pantomime when the dialogue is comic, indeed, 
Sosie and Mercure resemble two clowns in a harlequinade more 

* Ignorance of the law tends more to promote litigation than does the 
knowledge of it. — ^E d. Tbanb. 
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than anything else ; there is neat language occasionally, but it 
is.not entitled, I think, to very high praise. 

Bristol, January Vlth . — Healey was with me betimes, and 
I dressed with much comfort, reaching the ofiSce, after paying 
him, as the coach was standing there. The morning was very 
raw and cold, and for the first stage or more 1 was making up 
for the deficiency of my night’s sleep. Head a chapter in 
Locke on Partiality, afterwards continued ‘ L’Allemagne,’ which 
never wearies me. On whatever subject the delightful authoress 
touches, she utters opinions that engage your respect even 
though you are opposed to her views; her enthusiasm is so 
genuine that, even if she delivers judgment not particularly 
profound, the sincerity of her convictions is impressed on you 
by the tone in which they are given. Her enthusiasm for 
music is beyond what I could have supposed a person, capable 
of deriving pleasure from thought, could have felt ; the mere 
gratification of the sense, the pleasure of the sound, seems to 
transport her. I cannot understand this. 

Janimry 18^A.— Mr. Denvil, who was my Macduff with a 
pair of well-grown mustaches, told me of his having pitched 
Mr. Elliot, a pantomimist, from a height of eighteen feet, in 
which the pitched, Elliot, gloried to that degree that he even 
suffered pain from the surmise that some of the audience might 
suppose it was a “ dummy ” that was thrown ! Now, what is 
ambition in the pleasure its success conveys P Was the Duke 
of Wellington more inwardly gratified after a victory than this 
man would be if three or four rounds of applause were to follow 
him into the black hole, into which Mr. Denvil or any other 
person might pitch him ? Gloria mundi ! 

Acted Hamlet. Oh, how unlike my London performances ! 
The best thing in the play was the grave scene ; I played it 
well, the rest was effort and not good. Still worse, I was 
morose and ill-tempered. Fie! fie! shall I never outlive my 
folly and my vice ? I fear not. 

January 2Zrd . — Dow knocked at my bedroom door to my 
great astonishment, and told me that he had much to talk with 
me about. I dressed and, after reading a letter from dear 
Catherine, in which she mentions that Mr. Cooper has sent a 
note to me requesting me to get ready in ‘Marino Faliero, 
Dow took breakfast, and informed me that a friend of his, 

B 2 
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whose name he did not give nor I require, had, in various in- 
terviews with Mr. Robertson, mentioned my dissatisfaction at 
the treatment I had received in Drury Lane, and my disposition 
to leave the tlicatre if an alternative presented itself ; that, in 
consequence, communication had taken place between them, and 
at last it was requisite to know on what terms I should be induced 
to remove to Covent Garden. We talked much on the subject. 

January 2‘RA. — Rose, after a very good night’s rest, rather 
late, and immediately wrote to Mr. Cooper, to be sent from 
Elstree, with the part of Marino Falioro retained until some 
decisive arrangement was made with regard to ‘ The Bridal.’ 
Read the note to Dow, and inclosed it in a hasty letter to 
Catherine, with directions to transmit it. 

London, January 28th. — Mr. Cooper came to say that they 
had rehearsed ‘ The Bridal ’ that day, and that Mr. Bunn was 
ready, in compliance with my agreement, to act it on Tuesday 
next; that ho himself thought it a shocking play; that 

Mr. , the pure-minded, highly cultivated critic, thought it 

monstrous ; this I endured, and waived, by observing it was 
nothing to the purpose, the agreement was violated. I then 
asked who had been cast Aspatia ? — Miss Tree. Who then is to 

do Evadne? I declare I pause as I write the name: Mrs. ! 

To her, whom they would not permit to play the easy part of 
Emilia at my suggestion, as being so bad, they give a character 
that only Mrs. Siddons could realise ! I said “ That is enough ; if 
you were to pay me one or two thousand pounds for it, I would 
not suffer it to be so acted ; but I confine myself to the legal 
objection, and on the violated contract I demand compensation.” 
Mr. Cooper said, “ I am instructed to offer £33 6s. 8d. and to 
withdraw the play.” I observed that the same offer had been 
made by Mr. Yates, which I had treated with the same indignant 
contempt. “ Well then,” said Mr. Cooper, “ I am now desired to 
ask you upon whose authority you went to Bristol.” I now lost 
all temper. I answered, “ Upon my own ! ” and that the question 
was a gross impertinence. Mr. Cooper proceeded to state that 
he thought it was not justifiable on former usage, and 1 replied 
it was. Dow entered, and he observed that I was ready to 
perform, if required, in London, and that my Bristol engage- 
ment was made dependent on and subject to that of Drury 
Lane. 
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Elstree, January 29</i. — The mid-day post brought a letter 
from Cooper, wishing to know when I could he ready in ‘ The 
Provost of Bruges ’ ? I answered that I had long since applied 
for subjects of study and had received no answer, that I had 
laid aside ‘ The Provost of Bruges,’ and could not immediately 
state when I should he ready, in two or three days I might he 
able to do so. I added that, having found that my last week’s 
salary had not been paid, I desired it might be immediately. 

After dinner Dow arrived, having come through one continued 
storm of sleet and rain and snow from London; he came to 
inform me, that he had no doubt whatever upon the agreement, 
but that to confirm his own opinion he had gone down to 
Westminster and submitted it to Talfourd, who quite concurred 
with him that Mr. Bunn was not justified upon that agree- 
ment in refusing to pay my part of my year’s salary. Dow is 
certainly one of those men who would go through fire and 
water to servo me ; he has made his way through the latter 
almost this evening, and is certainly entitled to my grateful 
remembrance. 

JaiimrUfSOth , — JJeccived a call for the rehearsal of ‘The 
Provost of Bruges ’ on Monday next. Resolved not to at- 
tend the rehearsal unless my salary was duly paid. Read 
over the part of ‘ Bertulphe,’ of which I do not entertain very 
sanguine hopes, it is too sketchy and skeleton like ; there is a 
want of substance and strength in the thoughts, which are thin 
and poor ; its situation is all its actual power. If it be success- 
ful it will owe much to the acting. 

London, February 1st.— On my arrival at chambers I found 
a note from Cooper informing me that “ I had violated my 
engagement in going to Bristol, and, in consequence, Mr. Bunn 
had stopped a week and a half of my salary ; but that if I chose 
to give my best services to the theatre in a more harmonious 
way than of late, Mr. Bunn would be very happy to remit the 
stoppage.” To which I immediately answered — ^receiving a 
note from good old Dow, with a play-bill containing an 
announcement of myself for Othello and Werner, that instantly 
decided me— that “ My engagement, in the opinion of an eminent 
special pleader and a leading barrister, did not allow of Mr. 
Bunn’s deduction ; that if he did not intimate to me that my 
demands were paid, I should at once close the correspondence ; 
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that I should wait in town till 3 o’clock.” Dow came in, I told 
him what I had done, and of my resolution to quit the theatre 
if not paid. He agreed in the propriety of the step and would 
have gone further, but as I told him, in Bacon’s words, “ A man 
who has a wife and children, has given hostages to fortune.” 

Mr. Cooper called. He said, it seemed the dispute was only 
about terms of speech ; that he had signified Mr. Bunn’s willing- 
ness to pay the money duo ; and that he supposed, of course, I 
should give my best services. I distinctly stated that it was 
merely a question of whether my salary, according to my 
engagement, was or was not paid, without any other considera- 
tion ; if paid I should go to the theatre, if not, I should end my 
engagement. 

Fd)rmnj 3rd. — ^Mr. C. Bullor called and sat for some time ; 
we talked of the theatre and the House of Commons. I 
promised to give him my best assistance in mastering a weak- 
ness in his voice ; I like him very much. Lay down in bed, and 
thought to the best of my power on my night’s character. I 
began Othello with resolution, which was confirmed by the 
kind reception of the audience ; but I found myself a little 
disconcerted by the strangeness of the theatre during the 
apology to the Senate, in which my back is turned to the 
audience. I recovered myself, and throw myself more into the 
character than I think I had previously done. I was called 
for by the audience, but this, if a compliment, was certainly 

much reduced in value by Mr. receiving the same for 

playing lago like a great, creeping, cunning cat. Grimalkin 
would be a better name for his part than the “ honest fellow,’’ 
the “ bold lago.” 

Fdtrmry 6th . — At my chambers I found Palmer, to whom I 
gave orders for my dress, which is to be of cotton velvet and 
not to exceed in cost £5. Bead through the part of Bertulphe. 

Febrwiry 7th . — My spirits and health arc in a much better 
sii^te than yesterday. Angry and vain thoughts have been 
passing over my mind, which occasionally my reason arrests 
and dissipates ; but they too frequently recur, and interfere 
with my desire to establish that equanimity, from which alone 
true magnanimity can spring. I am not what I would be — 
God I how far removed from the height of my desires ; I would 
live a life of benevolence, blessing and blest. But still in my 
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contracted sphere I have much to do and much to enjoy ; and 
if I could only trauquilliso my mind, subdue my impatience, 
and regard the actual effects of things, not fret myself with 
guessing or imputing intentions, I might reap as much of this 
life’s happiness as most men. I will strive to do so. May the 
blessing of God bo with me. 

Sent a note to Mr. Lovell,* who returned me his MS. with 
a note and the payment for it. Wrote answers to Jordan, 
Fanny Twiss, Fred Eeynolds, and wrote to my dear Catherine. 
After this I went over the part of Othello, and took occa- 
sional exercise. As a sort of diversion to my thoughts 
previous to entering on Bertulphe, I read in Byron the ‘ Ode 
to Veniec,’ which contains some beautiful thoughts, powerful 
descriptions, and the grandest sentiments. The gradual coming 
in of Death is fearfully accurate, nor could the transition to 
another state bo expressed better, more vaguely in the ultimate 
condition, or more certain in the immediate effect, than is done 
in the lino, 

“ and the earth, 

Tliat which it was the moment ere our birth.” 

Shall wo never profit by the lesson, which all history teaches us, 
or are we doomed by the base appetites of our nature to eternal 
thraldom, physically and intellectually ? 

“ Ye men who pour your blood for kings as water. 

What have they given your children in return ? 

A heritage of servitude and woes, 

A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. . 

All that your sires have left you, all that time 
Bequeaths of free, and history of sublime, 

Springs from a different theme.” 

Bead many stanzas in fourth canto of ‘ Ghilde Harold,’ 
carried along from deep musings of great events to beautiful 
descriptions which made the earth and air pass before me, 
and rested among the ruins of Borne where everything is 
again visible and distinct as I read. Thrasymene, Clitumaus, 
Temi, Cicero, Cmsar, Brutus, Horace; the columns and the 
arches ; the Capitol and the Palatine : alternately occupy and 
employ my thoughts while reading this splendid poem. 

Fd>rmi’y 9ih . — Wont over the part of Bertulphe, trying somo 
parts, but feeling the scandalous conduct of Mr. Bunn in 
* Author of ‘ The Provost of Bruges,’— Ed. 
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allo'png so few rehearsals to a play which may he perhaps lost 
by his behaviour. I am quite uncertain of the play, and am 
certain of my own very crude and unpractised conception of my 
own character. 

FAruary 10<A. — Went to rehearsal (‘Provost of Bruges’), 
sparing myself as much as 1 could. In the wardrobe was told 
that Mr. Bunn would not find me pantaloons, and I was re- 
solved to purchase none; was very angry and therefore very 
blamahle. Beceived a note &om Sally Booth, requesting 
orders ; hut^ seeifig Bunn in the theatre I could not permit 
myself to ask for any. Wrote a note to Sally Booth and to 
Pemberton excusing myself from giving, the admissions re- 
quested. Lay down after looking out what was' needed for 
the evening, and thought carefully over the latter scenes of 
the play. Went to the theatre very tranquil in spirits, but 
was slightly disconcerted by the very culpable negligence 
of my dresser. Besolved to take no wine before I went on 
and to trust to my spirits to bear me up until fatigue came 
on. Misjudged in doing so; my ne'rvousncss, from want of 
, due preparation, was so great as to mar my efforts in the first 
scene, which, in spite of my best attempts at self-possession, was 
hurried and characterless. Gulped down a draught of wine, and, 
growing more steady from scene to scone, increased in power 
and effect; hut it was a hasty, unprepared performance, the 
power of which was mainly derived from the moment’s inspira- 
tion. The applause was enthusiastic, and I was obliged, after 
long delay, to go before the audience. Dow, Gattermolo, Forster, 
Browning, and Talfourd, came info my room, and expressed 
themselves greatly pleased with my performance, but did not 
highly estimate the play. 

Fiyrmry 16<A.— Forster and Browning called, and talked over 
the plot of a tragedy, which Browning had begun to think of : 
the subject, Narses. He said that I had hii him by my per- 
forniance of Othello, and I told him I hoped I should make the 
blood come. It would indeed be some recompense for the 
miseries, the humiliations, the heart-sickening disgusts which I 
have endured in my profession if, by its exercise, I had awakened 
a spirit of poetry whose influence would elevate, ennoble, and 
adorn our degraded drama. May it be ! 

Acted Bertulphe better than the two preceding nights. 
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Looked through the leaves of the play, in a book wet from tie 
press. The author has said all in his power to express his 

gratitude to me. I did more for Mr. and nearly as 

much for Miss . The first requited me by slight and 

avoidance ; the latter by libel and serious injury. 

Bead Joanna Baillie’s play of ‘Basil,’ which I think can 
scarcely be made pathetic enough for representation ; there is a 
stiffness in her style, a want of appropriateness and peculiarity of 
expression distinguishing each person, that I cannot overcome 
in reading her plays : it is a sort of brocaded stylo, a thick kind 
of silk, that has no fall or play — it is not the flexibility of nature. 

London, February 19<A. — Mr. C. Buller called, and sat for 
about an hour and a half, talking and reading. I hope I shall 
be able to improve him in his mode of speaking. 

F^uary 20<A. — Note from Bunn, stating his inability to 
continue the performance of the ‘ Provost ’ if the terms were not 
moderated. Note to Cooper, and inclosed Bunn’s letter to 
Mr. Lovell. 

February 22?kZ. — F ound a note from Mr. Lovell, and one 
to Bunn relinquishing half his stipulated payment, that to me 
is a carte blanche, but urging, at any pecuniary sacrifice, the 
continuance of the play’s performance. Went out and, calling 
at the theatre, saw Bunn and, without showing Mr. Lovell’s 
note, inquired what he would wish taken off the stipulated 
payment. He ended by proposing £10, to which I very gladly 
agreed. Eeturning to chambers, wrote to Mr. Lovell an account 
of what had passed with Bunn. 

Febrmry 2Srd. — C. Buller called, very much beyond his time, 
and excused himself by stating that he had been detained in 
cramming O’Connell for a speech on the Orange Society 
question. He stayed with me above an hour and a half, during 
which I gave him what ought to prove valuable instruction. 
Appointed to dine with and accompany him to the House on 
Thursday. Called on Bulwer, whom I found in very handsome 
chambers in the Albany. He told me, after talking about ‘The 
Provost of Bruges,’ and recalling our conversation in Dublin, that 
he had written a play ; that he did not know whether I might 
think the part intended for me worthy of my powers, for that 
inevitably the weight of the action fell upon the woman ; that 
the subject was La Yalliere. He handed me a paper in which 
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I read that it was dedicated to myself. It almost affected me 
to tears. I could not read it. He wished me to read the play, 
give my opinion, and that he would make any alterations 1 
might suggest. I appointed to see him to-morrow. 

February 2Uh . — Bead ■ very attentively over the play of ‘ La 
Valliero,’ and made my notes upon what I thought it needed. 

Fehrmry 25th . — Called on Bulwer ; we talked over the play, 
and 1 mentioned my objections, at the same time suggesting 
some remedies. He yielded to all readily except the fifth act ; 
upon that he seemed inclined to do battle, hut at length I 
understood him to yield. We talked over -terms. He was 
not satisfied with Bunn’s proposal, but added to that £200 
down, and to be paid through the two following seasons £5 
per night, after which the copyright to revert to him. 'J'his 
is rather a hard bargain ; I do not think Bunn will concede 
so much. 

March Srd . — My birthday. Lifting up my heart in grateful 
prayer to God for a continuance of His mercies vouchsafed to 
mo, I begin this day, the forty-third anniversary of my birth. 
Humbly and earnestly do I supplicate His goodness' for the 
health and peace and virtue of my beloved family, and that 
Ho will be graciously pleased to sustain me in all righteous 
intentions, and to purify my mind from all low and debasing 
thoughts and inclinations, that by His gracious help I may live 
through what He allots to me of further life in peace of heart 
and increasing wisdom, educating my dear, dear family in His 
faith, fear, and pure love, and being myself a blessing in my 
affection and assistance to my dearest wife and also my dear 
family. Amen. 

A very painful rheumatism with which I awoke, became more 
distressing as I proceeded -with my toilet. Particular moments 
in our lives, even in spite of ourselves, produce in us that 
uncertain guessing at the future, that balancing of the mind 
between hope and fear, which induces us to lean to any 
shadowing pf the hereafter in anything of external nature that 
the disposition of the moment may convert into a presage of 
good or ill: we cannot help, under certain influences, the 
domination of superstition. I could not believe a man, strong 
as vrisdom is to combat the absurdity, who would vouch that 
he never had yielded to such momentary weakness. A very 
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unusual visitor, indeed one I never before saw, a white pigeon or 
dove, perched itself on the apple-tree opposite my window, and 
was seated there when I rose and during some time while 1 was 
dressing. I could not help receiving a soothing influence from 
its appearance as the first object to greet my sight on this 
day. Went to my beloved Catherine’s bedroom, found her 
and her dear babe well, and received her gratnlations with 
tearful eyes (I know not why), and I was touched by the little 
voices of my children wishing me “ many happy returns ” of 
the day. 

Acted Yirginius, not' at all in my best style ; had to contend 
against noise made behind the scenes louder than our voices on 
the stage. Still I strove and was partially effective ; called for 
at the end and was very enthusiastically received by the 
audience. 

While preparing to go to the theatre I was struck with the 
splendour of the sun that, setting, burst from a mass of clouds 
that had dimmed his brightness through the day, and in the 
afternoon quite obscured it. It seemed a presaging type to me 
that my own life, chequered and darkened as it has been, should 
be serene and bright at its close. 

March 6th. — To Bath. — (In the stage-coach.) Captain 
Bouchier, as I soon learned his name to bo, talked much; 
among other subjects mentioned young Kean’s success at 
Bath, told me that he knew him, and that his dresses cost 
him £300 per annum, that he was very pleasant and related 
many amusing stories about the theatre. One of Macready, 
who is a good actor, but he can never play without applause. 
He went on one night to play and no notice was taken of 
him, on which he said to the manager, “ I cannot get on, if 
they do not applaud me.” Upon which the manager went 
round and told the audience that Mr. Macready could not act 
if they did not applaud him. When Macready reappeared, 
the applause was so incessant as to disconcert him, and he 
observed, “ Why, now I cannot act, there is so much applause.” 
I told him I rather discredited the story. “ In short,” I observed, 
“ perhaps, I ought to apologise to you for allowing you to tell it 
without first giving you my name — my name is Macready.” 
He was very much confused, and I as courteous in apologizing 
as I could be. 
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March 7<A.— Werner. %th. — Virginius. \Qth . — ‘ Provost of 
Bruges.’ 

March 12<A.— Eeceived letters from my beloved wife, from 
dear Letitia, and Mr. Bartley, communicating to me Mr. Bunn’s 
intimation to the Drury Lane Company, through Mr. Cooper, 
of his inability to carry on the theatre beyond Lent unless the 
company consented to a reduction of their salaries ! 1 am not 
included in this precious business by the terms of my engage- 
ment. It is right that I should well ponder the issues, before 
I decide to become a party to any movement. Once I stood 

forward fbr the art, and the actors, Mr. B at their head, 

deserted me. ‘ Provost of Bruges.’ 

Bristol, March 14th . — Went to the theatre. There was a good 
house, good old Bristol. 1 acted Bcrtulphe particularly well to 
an audience who came to be delighted. Was loudly called for 
by the audience, and longly and loudly cheered when I went 
forward. I told them how happy I was to receive their applause, 
and hoped next season to have another new play to submit 
to their judgment. » 

Exeter, March l&h. — Othello, llth. — Werner. 

March 18<A. — ^Went to the theatre, whore I had the 
satisfaction to have a very numerous audience. As I dare not 
strip my rheumatic arm, I was obliged to act Virginius in 
my shirt sleeves. What would a French critic have said or 
done? The extreme carelessness of the actors very much 
distressed and disabled me. It was inexcusable; I tried to 
overcome it, but I could not lose myself, so perpetually was I 
recalled to the painful reality of the unfit state of things about 
mo. Between the third and fourth acts the manager came into 
my room to apologize for a delay of some minutes, while Mr. H. 
Hughes stripped the toga and decemviral insignia from Appius 

Claudius, a Mr. B , and invested himself with them to 

finish the character, Mr. B having been so excessively 

drunk as to tumble from the sella eurulis in the forum. Oh, 
Borne ! if the man had been acting Cato, it might have been 
taken for a point of character. This is the profession which 
the vulgar envy, and the proud seem justified in despising! 
I come from each night’s performance wearied and incapacitated 
in body, and sunk and languid in mind ; compelled to be a party 
to the blunders, the ignorance, and wanton buffoonery, which. 
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as to-night, degrades the poor art I am labouring in, and from 
which I draw an income that scarcely promises me, with a 
moderate scale of expenditure, a comfortable provision for my 
old age and a bequest for my children. 

March letter from Mr. Mude informed me that my 

terms at Plymouth were acceded to, which, much as I long to 
return home, I was very much pleased to learn. Seeing that 
there was a prospect of making something out of the week, I 
wrote to Mr. Woulds, offering to play at Bath on Saturday. 
I would not, on ordinary occasions, for trifling gains harass 
myself, but here is a prospect of adding to my invested money, 
and such an occasion is not idly to be neglected. Wrote to Mr. 
Mude. Buller called and sat for about an hour ; he waef very 
agreeable, seems very candid, and has, 1 think, a quick insight 
into character. Wrote me some franks.* At the theatre the 
manager came in, with an elongated visage, to say that “ the 
rascal ” of a prompter had sent him a note that moment to the 
effect that he had “never been so insulted as he was that 
morning, and that he should in consequence not come to the 
theatre this evening.” (This prompter had given away the 
prompt-book during rehearsal, for which the rehearsal was, of 
course, obliged to wait, and ho was censured for doing so — this 
is the head and front of the offending against this vagabond.) 
These are players. Some willing hearts set to work to “ double, 
double toil and trouble,” and doubled accordingly their own 
parts with his. I sent my dresser, also a sort of actor, for my 
bag, and to call about a warm bath — I waited his return until it 
became necessary to think of time ; I proceeded to do all I could 
— at last my mind misgave me that the arch rebel had perhaps 
“drawn after him” some of Hay’s power. I sent for my 
clothes, which were brought by a strange messenger, and the 
fatal truth came out that the dresser could not get by a public- 
house, had been sucked in by the maelstrom, and sunk its 
victim. I had recommended Mr. Hay to send after the other 
vagabond, but his answer was, “ God bless you, sir ! he’s dead 
drunk by this time, that’s it ! He has written this letter on (he 
leer — he’s pot-valiant. He’ll never be found to-night.” Well, 
with the abdication of one and the desertion of the other we got 

* Charles Buller was then M.P. for Liskeard, and the privilege of 
parliamentary thinking was still in existence. — ^Ea 
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through very tolerably; though never did the assumer of 
royalty justify the act of regicide more truly than the Earl of 
Flanders this evening. 

March 21st. — William Tell. 22nd. — Macbeth. 23rd . — 

Werner. 

March 24th. — Tried to act well to a very good house ; was 
disconcerted at first by fancying that some persons in the stage 
box were uncivil, when I found they were warmly admiring. 
Still more thrown off my balance by a letter from Mr. Cooper, 
giving me notice of ‘Eichard III.’ for Easter Monday. Oh, 
Mr. Bumf— I was distressed at first, and, as usual, angry, but 
soon reasoned myself into complacency, or at least resolution 
not to lot it be any advantage to the man who thinks to annoy 
me and perhaps to make me relinquish my engagement— but 
it is a night’s uncomfortable feeling and then an end! It 
cannot kill my reputation, for my reputation does not rest upon 
the past ; I will, however, do my best with it. Acted as well as 
I could to a very prepossessed audience, who would make me go 
forward at the end, which, after much delay, I did. 

Plymouth, March 25th. — In the Examiner newspaper I see a 
paragraph stating that the King has appointed “ Alfred Bunn, 
Esq.,” one of his honourable gentlemen at arms! “Oh, thou 
world ! thou art indeed a melancholy jest.” 

EMree, March 23th. — Answered by acceptance, the invitation 
of the Literary Fund Committee to be steward at their festival. 

April 4th. — Letter from Talfonrd, proposing to be here on 
Friday. Kead over ‘Ion,’ in order to get a general idea of 
its arrangement. 

AprU 8th. — On Talfourd’s arrival about 3 o’clock, we went 
over the play, he not offering an objection to all my omissions. 
After dinner we settled the terms of the announcement; 
Letitia returned from town. Talfourd and myself went to- 
gether in his carriage to town. On our way, in speaking of the 
heartburnings and littlenesses practised in the theatrical pro- 
fession, and observing that, though lawyers said that, in their 
vocation, they were exposed to equal annoyances, yet there was 
the restraint which the character of gentlemen laid on them ; 
Talfourd surprised me by replying that he did not think there 
were any unworthy feelings displayed from rivalry or envy at 
the bar. I did not acquiesce in bis opinion, but it served to 
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convince me of the happier life they lead who do not stop in 
their life’s journey to remove every impediment from their path 
an5 kick every bramble out of their way— how much more 
easily and more readily the traveller, who steps over the dirt, 
goes out of the way of obstinate hindrances, and leaves the 
thorns through which he picks his path, attains the goal 
of his desires ! Talfourd’s easiness of disposition, his general 
indulgence for others’ faults, and good-natured aversion to 
dispute, has proved, in the happiness that has resulted from 
such amiability, the best wisdom, 

Ajml lOth. — ‘The Iron Chest’ seemed to me an alternative, 
if ‘ Ion ’ be out of the question, for my benefit, should I feel 
myself capable of studying the character in time, which is 
doubtful. 

April 11th. — Eead over the part of Sir Edward Mortimer, to 
sec if I could adopt it for my benefit. Found I could not do 
justice to myself in it. 

London, April 11th. — Mr. Kenneth called fromMr.Osbaldiston, 
to learn whether I would make an engagement at Covent 
Garden ; after much disjointed chat, I said that I had no wish to 
go to that theatre, but that for money I would, viz., for £20 per 
night for twenty nights. He is not likely to give it, and 
nothing but the want of money could induce me to ask it. 

Took all the pains I could with Macbeth, but had not made 
due preparation ; acted pretty well, but did not finish off some 
of my effects so well as I should have done with a little more 
preparation. The audience persisted in calling for me, and 
cheered me most enthusiastically. 

Talfourd came in from the House, where he had been speak- 
ing on flogging in the army. He said that he was nervous 
and rapid, but listened to with great indulgence. Showed him a 
letter from Ellen Tree which I had just received, in which she 
mentioned her intention of being in town 22nd May, and her 
willingness to study Clemanthe for me. Neither Cooper nor 
Bunn were in the theatre, so that nothing could be settled. 

April Ibih. — Wrote to Ellen Tree in answer to hers received 
last night. Called at the theatre to speak about my night, and 
my dress for King John. Speaking to Mr. Cooper, I saw in 
the play-bill that I was announced for to-morrow night in 
‘ William Tell ’ as the after-piece. I directly told Mr. Cooper that 
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I would not do it ; that it was utterly unjustifiable. He said it 
was, but I had better write a letter, disclaiming Mr. Bunn’s 
right, and do it on that occasion. I refused. He then said, 
“What shall I do?” wanting me to play King Henry IV. 
(Second Part) as an after-piece on his night. He talked about 
my unkindness in not doing it for him, hut I cut the conver- 
sation as short as 1 could. Palmer had left the wardrobe and I 
went on, calling at the Garrick Club, where I read the list of 
the celebrators of Shakespeare’s birthday. 

April IQth. — Bose, after revolving all modes of meeting and 
treating *this business, with the purpose of endeavouring to 
obtain an engagement that there should he no recurrence of this 
half-price work, and so far to concede. Sent a note to Dow, 
after having seen the announcement in the bills, requesting 
him to call here, and a note to Cooper to the same effect. Dow 
called and we talked over the affair ; he was very averse to my 
appearing in ‘ William Tell ’ this evening, but, like myself, had 
a dread of giving offence to the public. Whilst he went on an 
embassy to Cooper to state my consent to perform the part this 
night, provided an engagement was given that nothing of the sort 
should recur during my engagement, and, in the event of Mr. 
Bunn refusing to give such pledge, that I should hold Cooper 
personally responsible for anything he might say derogatory to 
my interests this evening (all of which he did in a very direct 
and spirited manner), I wrote out a copy of a handbill, to bo 
delivered at the doors of the theatre, giving notice of my 
non-appearance. It was then agreed finally between us that I 
should stand on the guarantee (having been required to appear 
in two plays as after-pieces) and, if it were refused, that I should 
not act. 

A note came in a yielding tone, but declining to give the 
undertaking against recurrence of the matter, and I wrote 
shortly back that on no other condition would I consent to 
appear. 

Spoke to Mr. Cooper about my benefit night, to which I 
required an answer, and asked him if he was authorized to 
send the note he did ? He said No, for Mr. Bunn was not in 
the theatre, but that subsequently he, Bunn, had sanctioned it. 
This I believe to be an equivocation. He dared not have given 
the guarantee in Mr. Bunn’s name unless Btmn Lad left him a 
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discretionary power to that effect. There seemed to he a very 
general feeling of disgust at Mr. Bunn’s bchayiour among the 
people connected with the theatres. 

Had not been able to read ‘ William Tell,’ but took all the 
pains in my power with its performance, and rendered it very 
effective, particularly when the lateness of the hour is taken 
into account. The audience did not move till the very last, 
and, after going to my room, I was obliged to return at the call 
of the remaining audience, who would not depart, and who 
cheered me most enthusiastically. Talfourd and Forster had 
come into my room, and stayed with me whilst I undressed. 

So ended a day, and thus was passed over a threatening 
danger, which might have had an evil influence, with a different 
issue, on my whole future life. As it is, the events of to-day 
are more likely to make friends for me than enemies. 

The thought of my children several times to-day served to 
retard and to impel me, as 1 grew into passion or sunk into 
despondency. 

Ektree, Sunday Ayril Yltli . — Took Billing’s coach to Elstree j 
slept a little of the way, and thought upon and read. ‘Ion’ for 
the remainder. The fog was quite a November one ; lights in all 
the open shops, and in many of the breakfast-rooms. I could 
not see to read in town. Found on my arrival all well, thank 
God. A note from Power accepting our invitation for Saturday 
next. Settled my accounts. Could not help feeling how much 
I had to be thankful for in the enjoyment of so much quiet, 
when I reflected on the tumult of care and apprehension into 
which a false step yesterday mi ght have thrown me. 

In going to afternoon church, called at the Chalk’s to write 
an order for Tuesday which they had sent to request. 

London, Apil 18th . — Wrote to Mr. Cooper, sending him the 
prompt-book of ‘ Ion,’ and the cast of the characters as I should 
advise; at the same time, to save any pain to his feelings, I 
wrote a note to Mr. Brindal asking him, as an indulgence to 
myself, to play the part of Crythes, which I had assigned 
to him. 

Wrote a letter to Ellen Tree, apprising her of the night fixed 
for the performance of ‘ Ion,’ and thanking her. 

Eeturning to dinner, wrote notes to Farren, Harley, 
and Bartley, requiring them to meet here on Wednesday, 

VOL. n. 0 
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to consider our condition, and its chances and means of 
amendment. 

Ap-U 19iA. — Went to rehearsal, when I arranged my dress, 
there being nothing in the theatre that could be worn. 
Notes of orders and promise of attendance to-morrow from 
Farren and from Kenneth, conveying to me Mr. Osbaldiston’s 
refusal to accede to the terms I had mentioned. 1 feel no 
regret at it ; for it is money purchased at a heavy cost of 
feeling to go into that theatre. Saw Bartley, who promised 
to call to-morrow. Went to the Garrick Club, where I saw 
the papers and dined. Wrote notes with orders to Dyer and 
Wallace, which, when I reached chambers, I sent by Harding. 
Note from Harley with promise of attendance to-morrow. Wrote 
to ^ear Catherine about house affairs. Bested for a short 
time; Paid account — the carpet and rug which were bought. 
Bead part of ‘King John ’--laid out my clothes and went 
to the theatre. An anonymous admirer wishes me to play 
Hotspur and Caius Gracchus. Acted King John in a way that 
assured mo that I could play it excellently ; it seemed to make 
an impression on the house, but I had not made it sure, finished, 
and perfectly individualised. Some fools set up a monstrous 
hubbub at the passage of defiance to the Pope, and Mr. Charles 
Dance told mo afterwards in the green-room that the Catholics 
would “ cut our throats.” Is it a sin — or ought it not to bo 
— to have the faculty of reason and the power of cultivating 
it by examination, and yet remain so low in the intellectual 
scale ? 

Mrs. was very ineffective in the effective part of Con- 

stance, What a character ! But it is because every lino is so 
effective, that common minds cannot rise from one level, and 
have not the skill by contrast and variety to give relish and 
effect without great effort. 

Apil 20th. — Mr. Bartley came to his appointment, and wo 
fell into a general conversation upon the condition of the 
theatres, and the means of restoring the art to a better state. 
Ho spoke of my situation as at the very head of my profession, 
and his readiness to go onward in any path that I might point 
out as likely to lead to success ; he also corrected the state- 
ment of his letter to me in Bath about the advance of money, 
saying that he would not render himself liable to unknown 
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responsibilities, but that as as far as one, two, three, or even 
more hundred pounds would go, he would not hesitate. I told 
him, that was all I could expect, and all that I myself intended 
to venture ; that I believed I was a poorer man than any of the 
parties summoned, with heavier claims upon me; and that 
nothing could induce me to incur an uncertain responsibility. 
Messrs. Harley and Farren came, and I told them that I had 
summoned them to learn their opinion and dispositions in the 
acknowledged depressed and oppressed state of an art, as to 
making some effort towards its re-establishment. It was difficult 
to confine Messrs. Harley and Farren to the question ; they 
would ramble to their individual wrongs and insults. I brought 
them back, and requested their separate declarations of their 
resolutions to co-operate or no. I addressed myself first to 
Bartley as the eldest present. He, with every appearance of 
frankness, gave his entire assent to any plan that wore a face 
of likelihood for the drama’s regeneration, and that as far as 
£500 would go, he would venture. I replied, “ That was all any 
one could ask.” Harley seemed disposed to go further, but 
rested upon a similar declaration, giving in his hearty adhesion. 
Farren at last gave his full consent to go the full length that 
the others had agreed to, and, unless our union were pre- 
viously dissolved by mutual consent, to hold himself bound 
to its resolutions if acted upon unanimously ; but that if nothing 
effectual were accomplished by the end of July, he, as the 
rest of us, should then bo free to pursue his own separate 
interest. This point settled I asked if any one had any plan to 
propose ? Bartley had ; namely, to call a meeting and try and 
prevail on 300 persons to lend £100 each towards the purchase 
or erection of a theatre for the drama, without interest or free 
admission, but with the security of the building for the repay- 
ment of their principal. This I immediately objected to as 
visionary and impracticable. 

After some discussion, wo agreed to meet at 1 o’clock on 
Monday, and consider on the subject of a memorial to the Lord 
Chamberlain or to the King, exposing our grievances, and sup- 
ported by the names and recommendations of all the literary and 
influential men we could procure to sign it. It was also agreed 
that, previous to its presentation, we should, as I counselled, 
meet the D. U, Committee and confer with them on an offeir 
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started by Bartley, namely, to risk with them the chances of 
full or partial rent and salaries. On this we parted. 

Elstree, Aj)ril 2Ut . — The man came to bottle the cider and, 
taking Phillips as his aide de Imteilles, began his work, 
which I from time to time looked in upon. Gave the dear 
children their dinners and afterwards walked with them to 
Mrs. Haworth’s, where I left a card ; thence returning, we 
went with the dogs to the reservoir. 

April 2Brd . — Eesumed that extraordinary poem of ‘Paracelsus’ 
after dinner, and, on coming from tea, began to prepare the 
projected memorial for a licence to exercise our calling and 
disenthral ourselves from Bunn. 

Jjmidon, April 2iith . — On my way to the theatre saw myself 
announced for Eichard III. Friday next. Here was the 
climax of spite ; I laughed out in the street at it. It actually 
amused mo. 

Kehearsed ‘Stranger,’ hastily and without care, which I 
ought not to have done. Harley came to his appointment; 
Bartley was subpoenaed at a trial in Westminster ; and Farren 
did not arrive until an hour after his time ; ho was at rehearsal. 
We adjourned to Saturday. 

April 27th.— t At Garrick* Club, where I dined and saw the 
papers. Met Thackeray, who has spent all his fortune and is 
now about to settle at Paris, I believe, as an artist. Eeturning 
to chambers, in Prince’s Street, Drury Lane, I heard the ex- 
clamation, “ Sir, you’re robbed !” and saw a lad about nineteen 
rush by, pursued by a tradesman-looking person. I pursued 
my course a little faster to see the issue ; the lad threw down a 
handkerchief which, as I approached, I thought looked like 
mine. I soon saw it was, and received it from a boy who 
picked it up. The pursuer brought back the thief and asked 
me what I would do. After some hesitation I sacrificed my 
reluctance to punish the culprit to a sense of duty, and con- 
sented to go to Bow Street. An officer of the police told me 
that the magistrate would proceed in a summary way, and 
commit him as a rogue and a vagabond. I accordingly went 
over and waited some time in the justice-room with the prisoner 
and captor, and at last we were taken before a clerk to whom 
we gave our depositions. The captor’s name was Arthur, an 
upholsterer in Albany Street, Eegent’s Park. The magistrate 
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came in, and instead of the “ summary mode” promised, hound 
me over to prosecute at the sessions. I think it is a duty to 
society, constituted as it is, to do so, though I should forgive 
the poor wretch if I had the power. 

Read over King Henry IV., went to the theatre, and acted 
the part in my very good style. I was satisfied with much 
that I did. 

Met Dow, and we set out, he intending to accompany me to 
the theatre ; as we passed along, he stopped to read the play- 
hill and exclaimed “What’s that? — ^Tho three first acts of 
Richard III.’” So it was announced in the play-bill. He 
observed “ You will not do it ?” and recommended me to go and 
declare before a witness to Mr. Cooper that I would go on and 
ask the audience whether they would liave the play in its 
mutilated state or complete ? I parted with him at the stage 
door, and taking the prompter into Mr. Cooper’s room, I said 
as much, not at all angrily, but rather amused. Mr. Cooper 
said he would communicate the message to Mr. Bunn. 

Dined at the Garrick Club, whore I saw newspapers and 
looked over ‘ Sketches by Boz.’ Saw Duruset, Diirrant, and 
Winston, who were surprised at the “ three acts.” Lay down 
in bed for an hour and a half. Acted Macbeth very fairly ; I had 
to goad my mind into the character, for my thoughts wandered 

to the feverish state of things about me. Mrs. was the 

Lady Macbeth; she should take some of the blame for my 
occasional inclficiency; she was so bad, so monotonous, so 
devoid of all thought or feeling of character, so artificial, and 
yet, as it were, elaborating nothing. There was no mis- 
conception, because there was no conception, no attempt at 
assumption, it was Mrs. I gave Mr. Warde a hard 

knock on the head inadvertently, or rather through his own 
awkwardness, for which I was sorry, but had I laid it open ho 
could not have displayed more agony. I was called for and 
obliged to go forward and was very warmly received, Talfourd 
came to my room. 

Ajynl 28th . — Went to the theatre and rehearsed in the 
saloon “ the three first acts of ^ King Richard IIV Every actor 
expressing his indignation at the proceedings. 

Wrote a sort of protest on the three acts to Cooper, but on 
consideration felt that the thing was not worth it. 

TH.. A 
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Tried in chambers to read — in yain ; tried to ^xtmpose myself 
by sleep, still I was depressed and unable to think on my 
character for to-morrow night; I tried and could not. Wrote a 
letter, a short one, to Edward. Took tea, did what I could to 
compose and soothe my spirits — it would not be ; my inability 
to prepare myself in the part of Eichard, which I have not 
acted for more than four years, by to-morrow night, quite 
weighed me down ; I tried the part, the consciousness of not 
having time to duly consider and practise it quite rendered 
unavailing all attempts. Passion and angry thoughts, angry 
to a degree of savageness and desperation, agitated me long and 
painfully. 

If I wore prepared in the character, I should laugh ; I am 
torhiented by painful doubts and misgivings. Sometimes I 
think of resigning my engagement, which is at least £250. I 
cannot do it ; let what may happen I must triist in God, for 
God knows I have very few friends here. I am very unhappy. 

A^ml 2Qth . — Kose with uneasy thoughts and in a very 
disturbed state of mind, which I reasoned into more placidity 
as I proceeded with my toilet, but I had difficulty in controlling 
my mind, labouring under the alternate sensations of exaspera- 
tion and depression. Wrote to Dow, that I had settled on 
doing the three acts to-night, although it was against my 
engagement. Called on Forster on my way to rehearsal, who 
told me of Kemble’s expression of his indignation at Mr. Bunn’s 
behaviour. At rehearsal I spoke to Cooper on the stage, to the 
effect that it was not worth my while to record any protest, but 
that I would not do such a thing again as act in a mutilated 
play, my engagement not warranting the fact. Went to 
Garrick Club ; saw Bartley and Meadows ; dined and looked at 
papers. Spoke to Winston about the patents and licences under 
which the theatres are now conducted. He promised to send 
me copies, &c. Charles Kemble and Power were in the coffee- 
room, and speaking of this scandalous and insulting proceeding. 
On coming to chambers, I wrote a letter to Lovell on the subject 
of Bunn’s debt to him, but thinking that it might seem an 
underhand revenge, I threw the letter in the fire. 

My spirits were so very much depressed, so overweighed by 
the situation in which I was placed, that I lay down to compose 
myself, and thought over the part of Eichard as well as I could. 
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Went to the theatre; was tetchy and unhappy, but pushed 
through the part in a sort of desperate way as well I could. It 
is not easy to describe the state of pent-up feeling of anger, 
shame, and desperate passion that I endured. As 1 came off 
the stage, ending the third act of ‘Eichard,’ in passing by 
Bunn’s door I opened it, and unfortunately he was there. I 
could not contain myself ; I exclaimed “ You damned scoundrel ! 
How dare you use me in this manner ?” And going up to him 
as he sat on the other side of the table, I struck him as he rose 
a backhanded slap across the face. I did not hear what ho 
said, but I dug my fist into him as effectively as I could ; ho 
caught hold of me, and got at one time the little finger of my 
left hand in his mouth, and bit it. I exclaimed “ You rascal ! 
Would you bite ?” He shouted out “ Murder ! Murder !” and, 
after some little time, several persons came into the room. I 
was then upon the sofa, the struggle having brought us right 
round the table. Willmott, the prompter, said to me, “ Sir, 
you had better go to your room, you had better go to your 
room,” I got up accordingly, and walked away, whilst he, I 
believe, for I did not distinctly hear him, was speaking in abuse 
of me. Dow came into my room, then Forster and young 
Longman. Wallace soon after, evidently deeply grieved at 
the occurrence. They talked and I dressed, and we left the 
theatre together, Wallace and Forster, on Dow leaving us, 
wont home with mo and, taking tea, discussed the probable 
consequences of this most indiscreet, most imprudent, most 
blameable action. Forster was strongly for attempting to 
throw Mr. Bunn overboard, on the score of character; but 
Wallace manifestly felt, as I felt, that I had descended to his 
level by raising my'hand against him, and that I was personally 
responsible for so doing. 1 feel that 1 am, and, serious and 
painful as it is, I will do my duty. 

As 1 read the above lines I am still more struck with my 
own intemperate and unfortunate rashness. I would have gone 
through my engagement in forbearance and peace, still en- 
during wrong on wrong, as for six years I have been doing, but 
my passions mastered me and I sought to wreak them. 

Ho one can more severely condemn my precipitation than 
myself. No enemy can censure me more harshly, no friend 
lament more deeply my forgetfulness of all I ought to have 
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thought upon. My character will suffer for descending so low, 
and the newspapers will make themselves profit of my folly. 
Words cannot express the contrition 1 feel, the shame I endure. 
In my own village I shall not know what I am thought of; my 
own family know what I have suffered, and will pity me ; but 
I have committed a great error. God Almighty forgive me my 
forgetfulness of the principles I have laid down for myself, and 
grant that 1 may not suffer as I deserve from the refiections 
which I dread my friends will pass upon me. 

April doth . — licad for about an hour in bed last night, and 
though at first restless and dreaming of being in the custody 
of an officer, my sleep was sweet and refreshing. In opening 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives ’ in bed I began upon the narration of Savage’s 
unfortunate rencontre with Sinclair ; the idea of murder pre- 
sented itself so painfully and strongly to my mind that I turned 
directly for relief to another subject. My thoughts have been 
scorpions to me; the estimation I £ave lost in society, the 
uncertainty and shame with which, if I am again invited by 
those who respected me, I shall meet their looks, is a punish- 
ment which has anguish in it. 

Henry Smith called ; it was evident the disastrous report of 
last night had brought him. I asked him if there was anything 
in the paper ? He said “ Yes ;” that he was surprised at the 
paragraph in the Morning Chronicle, and had come to ask if 
anything could bo done. Wallace, Forster, and afterwards 
Dow, came and consulted on what was best to be done ; looked 
at the Morning Chronicle, and Wallace declining to be a party 
to any draught of a counter-statement, the others adjourned to 
Forster's chambers and soon after returned, having come to the 
conclusion that it was better to let the thing pass, Wallace 
thought differently, and so did I, agreeing that it would be 
better a proper statement should appear in preference to an 
improper one. Forster, therefore, was to call on Collier, &c. 
Harley, Farren, and Bartley called, first speaking on this 
unhappy occurrence, and then passing on to the business of 
our meeting. Mathews called to see me. 

Felt ashamed to walk through the streets, and took a coach ; 
ashamed even to meet the look of the people in the street. 
Din^writh Power. 

Letters from Dunn, saying that Mr. Bunn was ill at Bromp- 
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ton; and from Mr. Fox, kindly offering to do anything to sot 
. the matter right with the public. Drove home in Dow’a cab. 
Told dearest Catherine and Letty of the unfortunate rashness 
I had been guilty of. They were deeply distressed. 

May ls<. — Called on Wallace, whose opinions of the necessity 
of going out if called were now unequivocally declared, and in 
which I, as before, most unreservedly concurred. Forster 
called, and gave me some account of the newspapers, bringing 
with him the Observer and Emminer, which had plain state- 
ments of my degrading act of intemperance. My shame has 
been endured with agony of heart, and wept with bitter tears. 
The fair fame of a life has been sullied by a moment’s want of 
self-command. I cannot shelter myself from the glaring fact. 
But what have my sufferings not been ? I can never, never, 
during my life, forgive myself. 

Went to dino with Talfourd. Saw on the placard of tho 

Age, “ Great Fight. B — nn and M y.” It makes me sick to 

think of it. Felt occasionally uncomfortable at Talfourd’s, but 
on the whole was more comfortable than I had anticipated. 
Met the Bullers; 1 thought C. Buller rather cold, and that 
he was desirous of avoiding a more intimate acquaintance — 
I have brought all such aversions on myself. I have no 
right to fortify myself in my pride against the feeling of 
regret at these consequences of my folly. Met Kenyon, whom 
I liked, Chisholm, young Bamohun Boy, and many other 
agreeable men. I was much relieved by the conversation. 
Betumiug to chambers, tried to write, but was overcome by 
sleep. 

May 2nd . — On my way to the Garrick Club saw a face in 
a carriage I thought 1 know, and immediately, as 1 had passed, 
Malibran put her head out of the window, and waved her hand 
to me. She seemed bridally attired. How different her lot 
from mine ! She with fame, affluence, idolatry on every side : 
1, poor, struggling to maintain a doubtful reputation, which 
my own rashness endangers, and looking, as my greatest good, 
to an independence which may be just large enough to educate 
my children liberally and raise them above want ; even this is 
now very doubtful. What would there be in this world for 
me to live upon it, if I had not my wife and children ? 

May 5th . — Dear Catherine had brought a letter from Kenneth 
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with an offer of £200 for twelve nights from Mr. Osbaldiston, 
and an invitation from Oalcraft. 1 wrote to Kenneth wishing 
to see him. 

Kenneth called ; we talked on the matter, and he took down 
my modification of Mr. Osbaldiston’s offer. I observed that 
1 did not wish to trade upon, or raise my terms on, this 
unfortunate occurrence; but that I could not, under the cir- 
cumstances of the season, take less than had been offered to 
other actors ; that I did not wish him to say £240 for twelve 
nights, but would he say £200 for ten nights, or £120 for six ? 
For ‘ Ion ’ I also stipulated. 

May Qih . — Shall I ever know peace of heart again ? The 
very thought of meeting such men as Young, so prudent, so 
discreet, and therefore so respected, of knowing that high- 
minded men like Oolonel D’Aguilar read in the newspapers 
my wretched self-degradation, tortures and agonises me. I 
close my eyes with the hated idea, and it awakens me with 
the earliest morning. I know what misery is, that misery 
which cannot be escaped : it is “ myself ” that am the “ Hell ” 
that is consuming me. 

Kenneth returned with the terms of Mr. Osbaldiston, which 
I accepted, viz., £200 for ten nights, and a benefit divided, after 
£20, beginning Wednesday, May 11th, and ending Saturday, 
June 11th. I gave my promise to act two nights in addition 
gratuitously. Kenneth then went for Mr, Osbaldiston, and, 
returning with him, we interchanged agreements, which I pray 
God may prosper. 

May 7th . — Found at my chambers a note from Talfourd, with 
the books of ‘ Ion ’ for Covent Garden. 

Walked out to call on Henry Smith ; in the Covent Gtirden 
play-bills my name was blazing in large red letters at the 
head of the announcement. 

Went to the Garrick Club. Kemble came in as I was going 
out. I told the waiter to ask him to step into the stranger’s 
room, which he did. I said that it had gratified me much 
to hear of the liberal way in which he had spoken of me 
before and subsequently to this unfortunate affair; that I 
had commissioned my friend Talfourd to say as much to him, 
but, seeing him there, I chose to anticipate his intention and 
to express myself the sense I entertained of his liberal manner 
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of mentioning my name, having so long been in a state of 
hostility with him. He replied that he had never cherished 
any hostile feeling towards me, and that his language had 
always been in the same tone; that every one must feel 
indignant at the infamous conduct of this Bunn towards mo, 
and that he had ever entertained the best feelings for me. 

I drew off my glove, and said that I had much ideasuro in 
acknowledging the liberality of his conduct. Ho shook hands 
very cordially, saying that it had been always a matter of 
regret to him that our acquaintance had been interrupted, and 
I replied, that I regretted this reconcilement had been 
forced from me by the generous and liberal behaviour which 
he had shown, and had not rather proceeded spontaneously 
from me. We then talked a little of the circumstance, he 
observing, that he was glad Bunn had not challenged me, as 
my name would be so much more mixed up with him ; and 
I added, that I was not quite sure how far it would have 
been better or no, as I had made arrangements for receiving 
his message, to which he observed, “ If you were challenged 
of course you must go out; every man must go out, when 
challenged.” We parted in the hall; my feelings were 
excited and won over on this occasion ; but I cannot help 
pausing to remark how very much I yield to impulse, instead 
of guiding my course through life otf a stern, undeviating 
principle of justice. I call charity only justice. I fear I am 
often weak on this account, and seem vacillating whore I 
ought to be unmoving. I certainly feel no ill-will to Kemble ; 
on the contrary, feel kindly disposed to him on account of his 
language, &c., at this juncture, which, it is manifest, he 
wished me to bo acquainted with. 

Elstree, Sunday, May 8ih . — ^^Valked round the garden, en- 
joying the beauty of the morning. Lost some time in talking 
over this eternal subject, which haunts and disqualifies me 
from giving myself to good employment. After my accounts, 
I read over Werner. In the afternoon I went with Letty to 
church, which I had to nerve myself to do, but from which I 
felt much comfort. The first Psalm struck me as applicable 
to my own condition. Walked down to the reservoir with 
Catherine, Letitia, and the children, taking the dogs with us. 
Sat with the children after dinner, listening to their hymns and . 
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hearing their prayers. God bless them. Felt overpowered 
with drowsiness ; recovering, considered and wrote down what 
I thought it proper to say, if requisite to speak, to the audience 
on the night of my reappearance. Head prayers to the family. 
I pray Almighty God to forgive my transgressions and extend 
His merciful protection to me for the sake of those so justly 
dear to me. 

London, May ^Hh . — Came to town by Billing’s, reading ‘ Ion ’ 
by the way; alighted at Cambridge Terrace, and called on 
Wallace, who told me that the Sunday papers had not extended 
their comments on this wretched affair, which I was glad to 
hear. I submitted to him the address I thought of deliver- 
ing on Wednesday, which he considered as too lofty, and as 
Attacking Mr. Bunn. Knowing that I am not a proper and 
dispassionate judge of my own condition, I so far yielded to his 
observations as to leave the paper with him, which he is to 
return with his own views of the style of defence. 

Called at Covent Garden Theatre. Saw Mr. Osbaldiston. 
Settled the night of ‘ Ion,’ 26th instant. Spoke about orders, 
dressing-room, &c , in all of which Mr. 0. seemed desirous of 
accommodating me. Was introduced to Mr. Fitzball (!) the 
Victor Hugo, as ho terms himself, of England — the “ Victor 
No-go ” in Mr. Keeley’s nomenclature. 

May 10<A. — I cannot retire to my bed to-night without 
registering the humble and fervent prayer of my heart to 
Almighty God that, forgiving my unAvise, unchristian and 
frenzied conduct, He will of His infinite mercy preserve me 
from the many ills which my conduct may have provoked, and 
restore me to the quiet approval of my own conscience, to the 
love and respect of my friends, and above all to His heavenly 
care and protection, through the blessed Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

May 11th . — A short but most kind letter from Ellen Tree ; 
it quite affected me. A clerk brought a note from G. Barker, 
as I was going out, informing me that Evans had inquired of 
him if he was not my solicitor, as ho wished to serve a process 
on me, he (B.) offering him friendly assistance towards settling 
the matter, which he thought should not come before the public. 
1 answered it, that I had placed myself in my counsel’s hands, 
who had disposed of me, thanking him kindly for his offer. 
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Went to tlie theatre and, in dressing, still felt my nerves were 
untrue to me ; looked over the early part of the play, and just 
before I went on I screwed up to care for nothing, and went 
boldly and resolutely forward. On my entrance in Macbeth, 
the pit — indeed, the house — rose, and waved hats and handker- 
chiefs, cheering in the most fervent and enthusiastic manner. 
It lasted so long that it rather overcame me ; but 1 entered on 
my own task determined to do my best, and, I think, I never 
'acted Macbeth more really or altogether better. The applause 
was tumultuous at the fall of the curtain, and the person who 
went on was driven back with cries of “ No,” and I went before 
them. When silence was gained, I spoke an addra«s as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — Under ordinary circumstances I 
should receive the manifestation of your kindness with silent 
acknowledgment ; hut I cannot disguise from myself the fact 
that the circumstances which have led to my engagement at 
this theatre, after an absence of many years, are uppermost in 
your minds. 

“ Into those circumstances I will not enter further than by 
two general observations : first, that I was subjected in cold 
blood, from motives which I will not characterise, to a series 
of studied and annoying and mortifying provocations, personal 
and professional. The second, that, suffering under those accu- 
mulated provocations, I was betrayed, in a moment of unguarded 
passion, into an intemperate and imprudent act, for which I 
feel, and shall never cease to feel, the deepest and most 
poignant self-reproach and regret. 

“ It is to you, ladies and gentlemen, and to myself, that I owe 
this declaration, and I make it with unaffected sincerity. 

“To liberal and generous minds, I think, I need say no 
more. 

“ I cannot resist thanking you.” 

This seemed to affect many and engage the sympathies of all. 
Talfourd, Dow, Smith, Forster, Wallace, Maclise, and the editors 
of the Post and Herald, who wished a report of the speech, 
came into my room, but I was too nervous to have pleasure 
from their presence. All were delighted, and I felt greatly 
relieved and truly grateful. 

May IBth. — O’Hanlon sent a kind, congratulatory note for 
orders, which I sent him, Chilton called, which I thought kindK 
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He told me that I could not set off my loss against Bunn, but 
that I must proceed by a cross-action, on \ 7 hich I resolved, if 
attacked. 

Went to the theatre and acted Virginius in a splendid 
manner, quite bearing the house along with me. My reception 
was most enthusiastic on my entrance, and when I appeared at 
last in obedience to the call of the audience. 

May \Uh. — Galled at the offices of Messrs. White and Whit- 
more. Found there, that the process had been served by Evans, 
Bunn’s attorney, and that they, W. and W., had entered an 
appearance for mo, so the battle is begun. I Cl 

Wrote to Calcraft, inquiring of him what womd be his evi- 
dence on ‘ The Bridal.’ Mr. Gray called, and we talked over the 
matter of the cross-action, which he thought should be pro- 
ceeded on immediately, I, of course, concurring ; he seemed to 
think, I might go for the whole of my engagement, and it 
seems to me only fair ; but who can divine the scopO of law ? 

EMree, Sunday, May 15th. — ^Walked round the garden, where 
the sweetness and freshness of everything about me might have 
had a tranquillising power over any mind but one oppressed by 
a consciousness of error. Bead and learned some of the scenes 
of ‘ Ion.’ Went to afternoon church, and never thought of the 
eclipse* (I have the eclipse of my own character to think of) 
until Mr. Chalk mentioned it ; we had thought the deep gloom 
was a forerunner of rain. Mr. Chalk had given out the after- 
noon service to begin at 4 o’clock, expecting the day to bo 
quite darkened. 

London, May 16</t. — Trial of pickpocket at Clerkenwell. 
Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

May IBth. — ^Behearsed ‘ Stranger.’ Talfourd and White came. 
Talfourd read ‘ Ion ’ in the green-room, and was evidently happy 
in his employment. Who would not be ? 

I was called for by the audience, but would not go on without 
Miss H. Faucit, whom I led forward. Went afterwards to 
Mrs. Baker’s, where I saw Palmer, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Marcet 
(not introduced), Talfourd, and White, with whom I adjourned to 
Garrick Club. 

May IQth. — ^Behearsed ‘ Ion,’ which seems to me to come out 

♦ An annular eclipse of the sun, this day ; began 1 h. 61 m. p.m., middle 
8 h. 19 m., ended 4- h, 39 m., p.u. — En. 
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ia the acting— we shall see. Spoke about my name being put 
in the bills by Mr. Osbaldiston after Mr. Kemble's. This ia to 
me of no importance, but I have no right to be placed out of my 
own rank before the public. They, as a body, know nothing of 
the art and only take their opinions from what they are told, 
therefore 1 have no right to let them be told what is not true 
and against my interest. 

A note from Heraud for tickets, which I answered, addressing 
him, “ My dear Sir.” When my note had gone I perceived his 
style to me was “My dear Macready.” I therefore wrote 
another note to despatch in the morning, that he may not think 
me repulsive or proud. 

May 20th . — Henry Earle called as I was dining, and he 
lunched with me. He told me that none who knew me would 
think worse of me for the late occurrence. It may be so, but 
it is their indulgence that leads them to such lenient judgment. 
1 have forgotten the dues of a gentleman, it cannot be cloaked 
or denied. It is very true that I am not sought for by persons 
of rank, as they are termed, by persons of distinction, but 
heretofore I could repel this indifference with indifference. I 
feel my title to rank with any man as a gentleman unquestion- 
able : how can I now answer the objections that may be made 
against mo ? 

London, May 2Srd . — Went to the theatre. The audience 
were so noisy that some scenes — the dagger soliloquy, that with 
the murderers and Lady Macbeth — could not be heard j but 
where I could be heard I did not act badly, and the house was 
very warm in its testimonies of approbation, I was called for, 
and obliged to appear at the end of the play. Browning, 
Talfourd, and Forster came into my room and stayed some 
time. 

I recollect the disgust with which I heard of a Mr. A , a 

singer, fighting with a Mr. B , thinking to myself how 

impossible it was that I could descend to lift my hand against 
any one. Is it then to be wondered at that I feel my degra- 
dation as I do ? 

May 2Gth . — Eehearsed ‘ Ion ’ with much care. Went to the 
theatre and acted the character as well as I have ever played 
any previous one, with more of inspiration, more complete aban- 
donment, more infusion of myself into another being, than I 
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have been able to attain in my performances for some time, 
particularly in the devotion of Ion to the destruction of 
Adrastus, the parting with Clemanthe, and the last scene. Was 
called for very enthusiastically by the audience, and cheered on 
my appearance most heartily. I said, “ It would be affectation 
to conceal the peculiar pleasure in receiving their congratula-, 
tory compliment on this occasion. It was indeed most gra- 
tifying to me j and only checked by the painful consideration 
that this might be perhaps the last new play I ever might have 
the honour of producing before them. (Loud cries of ' No ! No !’) 
However that might be, the grateful recollection of their 
kindness would never leave me.” Miss Ellon Tree, I heard, 
was afterwards called forward. Talfourd came into my room 
and heartily shook hands with me and thanked me. He said 
something about Mr. Wallack wishing him to go on the 
stage, as they were calling, but it would not be right. I said, 
“ On no account in the world.” He shortly left me, and, as I 
heard, was made to go forward to the front of his hox, and 
receive the enthusiastic tribute of the house’s grateful delight. 
How happy he must have been! Smith, Dow, Browning. 
Forster, Bichardson, &c., I cannot remember all, came Into 
my room. I dressed, having sent to Catherine to request her 
not to wait for me, but to go at once to Talfourd’s, and, taking 
Knowles in the carriage, went there. I felt tranquilly happy. 
Happy in the splendid assemblage that had graced the occasion, 
happy in the triumphant issue of this doubtful experiment, and 
happy in the sensation of relief that attended the consciousness 
of its being achieved. I was also happy in having been an 
agent in the pleasing work of making others happy. At 
Talfourd’s I met Wordsworth, who pinned me, Walter Savage 
Landor, to whom I was introduced, and whom I very much 
liked, Stanfield, Browning, Price, Miss Mitford — I cannot re- 
member all. Forster came to me after supper, which was 
served in a very elegant style, and insisted that it was expected 
in the room that I should propose Talfourd’s health, whose 
birthday it was. After some contest, and on the understand- 
ing that no further speeches should be made, and briefly 
alluding to the day being the birthday of the poet, as well 
as to the beautiful play that night presented, I proposed Tal- 
fourd’s health. He returned thanks and afterwards proposed my 
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health with much of eulogy, to which I replied as I best 
could. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Talfourd’s health was proposed by 
Douglas, and was very pleasantly and humorously acknow- 
ledged by Talfourd, who in a very lively vein ascribed to her 
4he influence which had given birth to much that had been 
honoured with the praise of the company — that, in fact, the 
whole merit of the production was hers, &c. It became then a 
succession of personal toasts. Miss E. Tree, Miss Mitford, 
Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Price, Mr. Poole, Browning, and who else I 
do not know. I was very happily placed between Wordsworth 
and Landor, with Browning opposite and Mrs. Talfourd next 
but one — Talfourd within two. I talked much with my two 
illustrious neighbours. Wordsworth seemed pleased when I 
pointed out the passage in ‘ Ion,’ of a “ devious fancy,” &c., as 
having been suggested by the lines he had once quoted to me 
from a MS. tragedy of his ; he smiled and said, “ Yes, I noticed 
them,” and then he went on — 

“ Action is transitory — a step— a blow, 

'i'he motion of a muscle — this way or that — 

’Tis done ; and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men tetrayed.” * 

Landor, in talking of dramatic composition, said he had not 
the constructive faculty, that he could only set persons talking, 
all the rest was chance. He promised to send me his play of 
‘ Count Julian,’ and expressed himself desirous of improving 
his acquaintance with me. I spoke to Miss Mitford, observing 
in badinage that the present occasion should stimulate her to 
write a play ; she quickly said, “ Will you act it ?” 1 was 
silent. Catherine, who sat near her and Harness, told me that 
he said “ Aye, hold him to that.” 

We went home together ; Catherine, Letitia, Miss Howarth, 
and myself in the carriage, talking of nothing but the evening’s 
events — this happy evening. We reached home about two, 
and went to bed with the birds singing their morning song in 
our tired ears. Thank God ! 

May 28th. — On my way to London vainly strove to occupy 

* 1'his fine imssage h.ns been already quoted in tbe ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
Vol. i. p. 286 . — Ed. 

VOL. n. p 
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my thoughts with the character of Cassius ; deep and heavy 
sleep came on me — the effects of the past excitement .and 
fatigue soon weighed me down. Found at my chambers 
notes and cards of congratulation on the success of ‘Ion;’ 
sent a card with message to Messrs. White and Whitmore. 
Called on Forster, who gave me the criticism of the news^ 
papers for Catherine, of which that of the Times was the 
warmest, though all were enthusiastic. The Chronicle was 
most niggardly. Went to the theatre to rehearse ‘ Cassius,’ and 
found the call-man had made a mistake of two hours in my 
call. Saw Knowles, who was vehement, iu his praise. A note 
from Arthur Buller; fervent in his congratulations, and 
confessing his surprise at the result. At the Garrick Club, 
where t dined, I saw the other papers — an equal tone held 
tliroughout. Saw Bentley, Meadows, Dow, Fladgate, &c. 

I acted the ‘ Stranger ’ but indifferently — still was called for 
by the audience, and led on Miss H. Fancit. 

May SOth. — Arriving at chambers I found a note from 
Browning. What can I say upon it ? It was a tribute which 
remunerated me from the annoyances and cares of years : it 
was one of the very highest, may I not say the highest, honour 
1 have through life received. 

Wont to the theatre ; the audience were rather noisy through 
the early scones, but I was not disposed to yield to them. 1 
do not think that my reception was quite so long as Kemble’s, 
or I did not use sufficient generalship with it ; but I acted 
Cassius in my very best style, and made the audience feel it. 
I was good ; I was the character ; I felt it. The audience were 
rapid and vehement in their applause ; I was first and most loudly 
called for at the end of the play. Knowles got through Brutus 
far better than I anticipated : he came into my room, and said 
that I was wonderful. I was certainly pleased with my own per- 
formance this evening : it was fresh, characteristic, and majestic. 
Talfourd came into my room and, among other things, reported 
the enthusiastic praise of Lady Blessington and D’Orsay of my 
performance of ‘ Ion.’ The praises of Knowles, the barrister, 
pleased me still more. He told Talfourd he had laughed at the 
idea of my performing ‘ Ion that he hated me ten years since ; 
and that he could not have believed that such an improvement 
could have taken place in any one. To Forster also ho observed 
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how.I must have studied. Went to Garrick Club, when Barham 
and Lincoln Stanhope came directly to chat with me. Supped 
with Talfourd, and an ‘ Ion ’ supper for Friday next was settled. 

May Zlst. — Went to rehearse Olemanthe’s scenes of ‘ Ion,’ 
and passed on to the Garrick Club, where I looked at the other 
newspapers; they contained nothing. Met Winston on my 
return, who told me that it had been given out that I had 
engaged for Covent Garden next se^on. Mr. Fitzball came 
up, and walked with me to Great Queen Street. Asking my 
terms, I said, I should not take less than £40 per week, on my 
late Drury Lane articles — and I would not say that I would take 
that. Called on Messrs. W. and W., gave them my case, and 
talked with them; it seems settled to let judgment go by 
default. Left a card at Mr. Norton’s. Called on Miss Ellon 
Tree, and sat with her a short time. 

June 2nd . — Forster called. Went with me to the Temple, 
where I mot Talfourd, Whitmore, and Gray. The chances, &c., 
of the different measures were discussed. Talfourd said that 
Lord Denman had said, the damages ought to be a farthing ; 
but my nature is not sanguine. ■ It was all but concluded on to 
let judgment go by default. I cannot of course be a judge in 
such a case.* 

June Brd . — Called at Covent Garden, where I saw Mr. Fitz- 
ball ; spoke about Talfourd’s box, which he promised to take care 
of. Ho also spoke to me again from Mr. Osbaldiston, on the 
subject of an engagement for next year, offering me from him, 
first, £35 per week, and then £40 per week, and half a clear 
benefit, with six weeks’ vacation. I said I would think about it. 
Acted ‘ Ion ’ pretty well. 

I went to supper at the Garrick Club, where — Douglas, in 
the Chair, E. Price, Vice — ^Planchd, Dance, Jerdan, Forster, 
Palmer, Lucena, Barham, Dowling, and others, whom I ought 
nut to have forgotten, received Talfourd and self at supper. It 
was a pleasant evening. Talfourd replied to the encomiums 

* Tho assessment of damages in Bunn v. Macready took place before Mr. 
Under-Sheriff Bnrchell and a Jury, at the SlierifTs Court, Red Lion Square, 
on 29th June, 1836. Mr. Thesiger (afterwards Lord Chelmsford) and Mr. 
Ogle were counsel for the Plaiutiff ; Serjeant Talfourd and Mr, Whitmore for 
the Defendant. No evidence was given for the Defendant. Tho damages 
were assessed at £150. — En. 

D 2 
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passed on him with great animation, alluding to his early love 
for the drama, his interest for Miss Mitford, and his friendship 
for me, whom he eulogized very warmly. I acknowledged the 
compliment paid afterwards to myself without embarrassment, 
and alluded to the pure and benevolent spirit that gave life to 
Talfourd’s work, and to the faith I had in the truth that 
breathed throughout it. Talfourd was obliged to go down to 
the house, a message having come that O’Connell had just 
finished, and that Peel was on his legs — the amendment of 
Stanley on the Irish tithes. I begged to propose the healths 
of Jordan and Forster, as uniform and earnest supporters of 
the cause of the drama. I alluded in my speech to the want of 
fidelity.to the cause of the art in the actors themselves. Broke 
up about 2 o’clock. 

June 6th. — Mr. Gray called to inquire how far the necessity 
of prompt payment upon the assessment of damages, in the 
event of letting judgment go by default, would inconvenience 
me in a pecuniary point of view, as that was a matter to be 
considered in arriving at a conclusion upon their proceedings. 
I told him if the expense was not likely to exceed £1000 the 
blow might as well, or better, fall at once, as hang over my 
head. Talfourd wrote to me, wishing to see me on a very 
particular subject. I surmised it to be the same as Mr. Gray’s 
communication, and sent to say that Mr. Gray would see him. 

Ektree, June Bth. — ^Mr. Osbaldiston talked with me about my 
engagement, and agreed to give me £40 per week and half a 
clear benefit for twenty-two weeks. We are to sign, &c., on 
Saturday. 

London, June 9th . — ^Went with Lardner to call on Jenny 
Yertpr^ in Albemarle Street. I found her a very piquante, 
engaging little creature, but I think profoundly deep. She 
wished me to act a scene of ‘Yirginius’ on the occasion of her 
benefit; luckily, though 1 should have been very happy to 
have served her, I shall be engaged in the country when her 
night takes place. I promised to send her a private box for 
* Ion ’ on Saturday. 

June 11/A.— Sent my travelling pillow to the upholsterers to 
be covered. Note of invitation to Mrs. Buller, which I an- 
swered ; and, having written to Catherine and packed up my 
sword-box, 1 went to the theatre, where I saw Mr. Osbaldiston, 
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who would most gladly engage me for a succession of nights to 
continue the run of ‘ Ion.’ 

Went to Garrick Club dinner, where I met Buller, James 
Smith, Kenyon, Walker, Dowling, Murphy, Rushton, White, 
Douglas, Raymond, Talfourd, Jarvis, &o. Part of the evening 

was pleasant. D was extremely drunk, and Murphy 

grew extremely political, which began to he disagreeable ; 
he was very kind in his expressions to me. 

June \2th . — The principal, indeed the entire, occupation of 
my day was packing for my journey and my next Birmingham 
engagement. Forster called and remained some time, whilst 
I continued my employment, talking about all sorts of things. 
He seems to think that Talfourd is quite in earnest about 
getting up ‘Ion’ as “private theatricals,” and acting Ion 
himself. He alluded to it at supper last night, but I humoured 
what I supposed the joke. It begins to look serious, for private 
actors are very awful personages. 

Went to the Bell and Grown, paid my fare, and started for 
Downham in the Lynn mail. I felt relieved by the removal 
of all compulsion to think, and idled or slept away the night, 
catching occasional glimpses of the long stretch of flat, rich 
country, and having one delightful glance at the beautiful 
lanthorn of Ely Cathedral. 

WiJ}eaeh, June \Zth . — Was awoke in passing through the 
street of Downham. Left the mail and set out in a chaise over 
the flat fenny tract under the dike of a river, sleeping until I 
reached the last milestone from Wisbeach. It was 7 o’clock 
when I got to the inn, made myself a little more comfortable, 
breakfasted, and began to make up arrears of journal, in which 
I occupied myself till preparing for rehearsal. Mr. Robertson 
called, having hunted me out, and gave me very cheering hopes 
of our houses here, where he says a great excitement is 
produced. I am not used to produce “ excitements,” but my 
penny trumpet has a sound of awe among Liliputians— is it not 
BO ? Went to rehearsal, where I very nearly fell asleep as I 
stood upon the stage in the scene with Osric. I very nearly 
fell, so completely was I worn down. Dr. Southwood Smith 
called and left his card, and I found also a note from Mrs. Hill 
inviting me to supper after the play. Mr. Leach, the Mayor, 
also called, and was liberal in his proffers of attention. I 
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answered Mrs. Hill’s note, accepting her invitation, and gave 
Mr. Bobcrtson a book of ‘Ion.’ I lay down after dinner to 
sleep on the sofa, and after an hoar’s sleep was obliged to 
bestir myself— oh, how reluctantly I Acted Hamlet with a 
load on every limb, sore feet, and my mind in a doze. I was 
dissatisfied with myself and every one about me. Went to 
supper with Mrs. Hill; met Dr. Southwood Smith, and his 
son and daughter, the latter I liked extremely; passed an 
agreeable evening. 

June Xith , — Went to the theatre, and acted Virginias passably 
to a very good house. Dentatus had to play a fop in the farce, 
and ho anticipated it in the tragedy, making the Boman Achilles 
a coxcomb. 

June \5ih . — Went to the theatre, and met the several checks 
to the abandonment of myself to Macbeth with tolerable 
evenness. 

The thought of darling Catherine when a girl, as her face 
looked at mo in this very play, arose and pleased my fancy for 
a short time. Mrs. Hill sent to invite me to supper ; I could 
not go. I find it quite true, as Forster says, that the performance 
of a character is my day. I can do nothing else of any moment 
when 1 have an important part to act. I cannot do it. 

Lincoln, June 18^A. — It seems difficult to assent to the fact 
that twenty-one years have passed away since the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, my greatest interest in which event is 
derived from the remembrance of Edward’s presence there, 
and the anxiety it occasioned me. 

Made up some very heavy arrears of record, which occupied 
me long. Sauntered out to discover the theatre and see the 
cathedral ; found the first very soon, and was directed to the 
cathedral, the towers of which rose directly before me. How 
much pleasure do objects of art afford, particularly when rich 
in associations as these monastic temples are, whether general 
as to the usages of past times, or preserving any individual 
recollections! The front of this beautiful pile held me in 
delight for some time, and the very observation of its im- 
perfectness is an amusement to the mind. Acted Yirginius. 

Binninghm, June 20^7i. — Found a letter from Clarke of 
Liverpool yrhich annoyed me. How often I am annoyed I 

The last time I played at Manchester for nine nights I 
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received £175 ; at Liverpool, thirds, and half for six nights. Mr. 
Clarke now offers to insure me £150 for ten nights. I could 
scarcely write a civil answer, but at last I think I did, after 
four angry efforts. The manager called to represent to me 
that he was the messenger of very had news ; indeed, he did 
not know that we could play to-night, that the bailiffs were in 
the theatre! He had desired Mr. Armistead to apprise me 
of the circumstance, &o. What was to be done? Fhipson 
called. I said that 1 was bound by law, and could not say 
1 would not play, but would willingly give him a release from 
my engagement, if he would ask me for it. He said he would 
see if an arrangement could be made. 

June 218^. — Bought an umbrella and went to the theatre, 
when I rehearsed ; and was glad to receive £29 lls., the half 
of last night’s receipts. 

June 22nd to June 2Qth. — [Engagement at Birmingham 
continued.] 

Eldree, July 4/A. — To-day is the Anniversary of the American 
Declaration of Independence. I, as one of the great family of 
mankind -that have profited by that event, thank God for it ; 
how much has the great cause of liberty and improvement been 
advanced by it ! 

July 7th. — I turned back to the sad and undignified action, 
which has cost mo so many days of keen and, indeed, agonized 
suffering. I find a record of imprudence, want of self-govern- 
ment, moroseness, precipitation, imperiousness, and tetchiness 
that grieves and shames me. The fact of my ill-temper cannot 
be concealed, nor extenuated when admitted. 1 am wholly un- 
justified — religion, philosophy, policy, all cry out against me. 
I feal weary of self-complaint from the little benefit I have 
derived from it ; if 1 wish or expect to pass through the re- 
mainder of my life with respectability and honour, 1 must over- 
come it. 1 will try to do so, and I implore the blessing of God 
upon my efforts. 

July 8/A. — After dinner read a part of ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ 
which I do not much like. Heavy, and too long a strain of 
irony on one topic. 

July 9/A. — ^Lay down on the sofa, reading Miss Austen’s 
‘ Maupfipilil Park,’ in hopes of being sufficiently relieved to 
go with the children on the water. The novel, I think, has 
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the prevailing fault of the pleasant authoress’s books ; it deals 
too much in descriptions of the various states of mind, into 
which her characters are thrown, and amplifies into a page 
a search for motives which a stroke of the pen might give 
with greater power and interest. Is Bichardson her model? 
She is an excellent portrait painter, she catches a manner to 
the life. 

Smday, JvJy 10<A. — ^Went with Letitia to afternoon church, 
when I read in the Greek Testament the second chapter, 1st 
Thessalonians and sixth John. Is it not strange that John 
should mention what no other Evangelist alludes to — our 
Saviour’s withdrawal of himself from the multitude, who wished 
to make him King. 

Finished ‘ Mansfield Park,’ which hurries with a very in- 
artificial and disagreeable rapidity to its conclusion, leaving 
some opportunities for most interesting and beautiful scenes, 
particularly the detailed expression of the “ how and the when ” 
Edward’s love was turned from Miss Crawford to Fanny Price. 
The great merit of Miss Austen is in the finishing of her charac- 
ters : the action and conduct of her stories 1 think frequently 
defective. 

London, Judy 14fA. — At Coverit Garden Theatre met Mr. 
Osbaldiston, and, after urging him to engage Mr. Yandenhoff 
and Miss E. Tree, read my article of agreement to him, to which 
he assented, and also to my claim of fiesh-coloured stockings and 
to the announcement of my name as first. We talked long, and 
I was to send him the dates of Lent and Easter. 

Elstree, Judy 19^A. — Considered seriously the expediency, the 
propriety, of giving up my house, and reducing my whole estab- 
lishment ; it presses strongly upon me, but I will not be rash. 
God grant that I may be wise and just in my resolve. My 
blessed children, it is for you that I think, and that I will 
with a cheerful heart resign the luxuries and comforts of my 
present abode. 

Judy 20th . — ^The whole of this day, the morning, afternoon, 
and evening, was passed in examining my accounts, calculating 
and discussing the subject of my last night’s thought. I retired 
to rest still undecided, unable to ascertain , precisely the amount 
of difference between a town and country residence. 

Judy 2l9t . — ^At last came to the decision that the small 
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difference between town and country would not overweigh the 
adyantages of remaining here, which we accordingly resolved 
on doing. 

London, Judy 25th . — Went to ' look at the exhibition of 
Michael Angelo’s drawings ; saw many of the studies of the 
great works 1 had seen at Borne and Florence. Baffaelle is 
called divine ; Michael Angelo’s name has no epithet prefixed, 
it would be difficult to find one to comprehend the character of 
his genius. Went to Oox and Co., saw there that Captain 
Poyntz had again returned himself for purchase, and that Major 
Tongue would very probably sell. This retards Edward’s chanco 
of promotion. I cannot but look on our army as the most unfair 
of all the unfair means of life which an aristocratic government 
affords ; merit, without money or interest, has scarcely a chance. 
Look to Philip van Artevelde’s first speech on the chances of 
mankind, and there is written the degree of hope with which 
courage, honour, and talent may trust themselves to the army 
for reward. 

Judy 26th . — Met Calcraft at my chambers, who talked about 
Dublin, and walked with me to Covent Garden Theatre, where 
I discussed with Mr. Osbaldiston the various points of my 
engagements, to all of which he yielded, and returned me 
my copy to be transcribed and sent to him. Called at Garrick 
Club and waited half an hour for Calcraft by appointment, 
which he did not keep, and I went on my way to call on Mr. 
Lover. In my course I purchased at Bichter’s the ‘ Fridolin ’ 
and ‘ Borneo and Juliet ’ of Betzsh. Found Lover at home, and 
soon after Mrs. Lover and his two pretty children came in. He 
called with me on Briggs, the Academician, whose price Smith 
wished to know ; I chatted some time with them, and after 
inviting Mr. and Mrs. Lover for the week after next, I passed 
on to my affairs. Called on Babbs and gave him orders. Met 
Mrs. Warren and chatted very cordially with her. 

Jnne 2S7di . — ^At chambers I found Calcraft, and agreed with 
him to act the last five weeks of Lent in Dublin, four nights 
per week, for the sum of £580. 

Ebtree, Judy 2Sih . — Walked round the garden and began to 
apply myself to my professional study. Chiefiy as a general 
exercise this morning I went over two of the soliloquies of 
Hamlet. Worked in the garden, clearing and pruning trees 
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till dinner-time ; after dinner was in the garden playing with 
the children. I then walked down with Catherine and Letitia 
to the reservoir, taking the dogs with us. Beturned with 
sensations of extreme weariness, fell asleep several times. 
Beceived a very nice note with a small case of poems from 
Miss Howarth. Bead two acts of Mr. Heraud’s play of ‘ The 
Conspiracy.* 

29<A. — Walked in the garden and came in to resume 
my professional studios, but was detained by a calculation of 
tho receipts and expenditure for the last year, which presented 
me with a very unsatisfactory surplus for tho future. This led 
me into further consideration of the probable expense of a 
houso in the suburbs of Loudon, and my morning was con- 
sumed in 1;he examination of the various plans by which the 
regulation of my expenses on a moderate scale could be best 
effected. A letter from Jeston, wishing mo to write a sermon, 
for him, to bo preached in London. I could have done this 
once, but my abilities are weakened — my mind has lost much of 
the strength and activity of its youth. I was in the garden 
again after dinner; became very much depressed in thinking 
on my resignation of a country life. Tho sight of tho fields 
and trees, tho pure health of these open skies, tho free expanse 
of the naked heavens, looking quiet, and cheerfulness, and hope 
to me have at various seasons of melancholy and weariness 
restored energy and alacrity to my mind and really exhilarated 
my spirits. I go into tho feverish strife of tho world, I give 
up all of pleasure that external things could impart to me in 
losing the enjoyment of tho country, which has to me been 
truly “ an appetite, a feeling, and a love.” 

London, Angmt ls<. — Came up to town by Billing's, in 
company with Mr. and Miss Lane, Browning, Forster, and 
Mr. Ainsworth. Parted with my guests apparently well pleased 
with their excursion. On my way read very nearly the whole 
of Bulwer’s play of ‘Cromwell;’ though containing some 
passages happy in thought and strong in expression, I do not 
think, either in respect to character, arrangement, or poetical 
beauty, that this play will quite reach the level of his existing 
reputation. 

Cambridge, Avgud 2»Kf.— Bose very early, and left town at 
six o’clock for Cambridge; took with me the lAterarg Gazette; 
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had intended not to purchase a newspaper of the day, but to 
wait till my return for the account of last night’s performance of 
‘ Ion,’ on which I could not subdue a certain amount of anxiety. 
The degree was manifest from the weakness of my purpose. 
The Morning Herald was offered at the coach windows, and I 
purchased it. The notice upon the tragedy seemed, with the wish 
to he kind, a gentle letting down of the whole affair. I spelled 
over the papers and, with the help of a little sleep, thus passed the 
time of my short journey. After establishing myself in rooms 
at the Bull Inn, I made my way to Mr. Denman’s lodgings, 
where his mother received me, and gave me the convoy of a 
little girl to the theatre ; here I found Mr. Denman, and was, 
after a loss of nearly two hours, severally introduced to his 
“ co-mates and brothers ” in folly, with whom I began the re- 
hearsal. I was as civil as I could bo, and prudently ordered my 
portmanteau from the inn; dined in my dressing-room, and 
had only time to array myself for the character of Yirginius, 
when the play began. It went off better than I could have 
expected, and I was called for at the end, but shirked the 
coming, being anxious to betake myself early to bed. Although 
I had prepared myself against any start of passion, and felt 
myself “ king of mo,” to quote the absurd expression of Dryden, 
yet as several blunders and inaccuracies fell out, I fell out with 
them. I must struggle, but fear it is a hopeless conflict, God 
help me ! Mr. Denman begged me to accept a noted copy of 
Egerton’s ‘ Theatrical Eemembrancer,’ which I could not refuse ; 
he accompanied me to my inn, and wished to refund the fare 
to London which I had paid. I used very few words, but very 
kind and decisive ones, to convince him that I could not accept 
his intended civility. I inquired of him - the occupations of his 
actors. The president of the club is a solicitor, which seems 
the aristocratic order of the club, I heard of no grade above 
it ; an artist, an apothecary, stage-coachman, iimkeepor, &c., 
make up the society, for which I took a journey, gave up 
my time and labour, and very much inconvenienced myself 
Spoke to Mr. Denman on the unprofitableness of pursuing 
such a course, as likely to draw animadversions on himself, 
and interfere with his professed purpose of taking up a 
profession. 

London, Avgust drd . — Forster told me that Browning had 
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fixed on Strafford for the subject of a tragedy ; he could not 
have hit upon one that I could have more readily concurred i^. 

Elstree, August 5th. — Finished the perusal of ' Nina Sforza,’ 
a play of very great merit with which I was very much pleased, 
though it cannot he successful in representation. Person called 
to tune the piano. Bead Heraud’s other play of the ‘ Death of 
Nero an impossible subject, not treated in a manner to give 
hope of its success. 

London, August Stk — Sent Heraud’s two tragedies, ‘Con- 
spiracy ’ and ‘ Fate of Nero,’ to Mr. Oshaldiston with a note 
wishing to see him. Wrote a short letter to Wightwick of 
Plymouth, and inclosed a book of ‘ Ion,’ second edition, to him, 
reclaiming that which I left with him. Was very tired and 
overcome by faint and drowsy feeling. Looked over stage 
clothes that require repairs. Went to Garrick Club. 

Went to the Haymarket to see ‘ Ion ;’ it was tiresome and 
sleepy to a degree ; over at 10 o’clock. Miss Tree’s performance 
of Ion is a very pretty effort, and a very creditable woman’s 
effort, but it is no more like a young man than a coat and waist- 
coat are. Vandenhoff was frequently very false and very tire- 
some ; some things he did very well. The play was very drowsy, 
very unreal. 

August %th. — Sent Harding to the theatrical shoemaker ; made 
up three plays in a parcel, with a note to Mr. Oshaldiston, and 
wrote a note to Mr. Dyer about the retention of my chambers 
for an additional quarter. Gave orders to the shoemaker and 
thought a little on my affairs. I find the lesson of content is 
the happiest that can be taught, but is its existence compatible 
with that of ambition ? I fear not. Saw the panorama of the 
Lago Maggiore, which called back the memory of sensations 
and feelings that made me melancholy in the conviction that 
they can never return ; they were the delightful surprises of my 
youth. Saw also that of Lima, where I can almost fancy I have 
been; I have at least a clear idea of the kind of place it is. 

Elstree, August llth. — ^Walked round the garden before break- 
fast, my mind shaken as to the decision 1 had made to quit this 
place. If I intended or wished to continue on the stage for fifteen 
or twenty years more, there could not be a moment’s doubt on 
the propriety and policy of my course. I ought to go to London, 
even at a temporary pecuniary sacrifice, but as I hope to achieve 
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my independence before that time, and give my energies to my 
children, I am perplexed in forming a decision. Wrote notes, 
aW much deliberation and much discussion with my wife and 
sister, to Lardner and Wallace, to Sheil, Price, Bullers, and 
Warrens, inviting them to dine on Tuesday or Wednesday next; 
to Mr. Troughton, inquiring if he was the author to ‘ Nina 
Sforza.’ Lay upon the grass and played with my children after 
dinner. A gentleman and lady called to see the house to-day, 
and seemed to think it might suit the friend for whom they 
looked over it. Wrote a letter of thanks to Dow for his two 
Yorkshire pigs. Heard the dear children their prayers, and 
showed them the ‘ Fridolin ’ of Betzsch. Marked for a country 
prompt-book ‘ The Provost of Bruges. 

August 12th. — Thought upon my prospects, and decided on 
letting this house only on the rent I pay for it ; if unlet when 
starting for America, to let it at a loss. Bead over with great 
attention Bulwer’s play of ‘ Cromwell.’ Beceived letters from 
him and Osbaldiston, who declines engaging Miss Huddart ; he 
is a man of no forethought. Played with the children in the 
field. Marked nearly one half of a book of ‘ The Provost of 
Bruges.’ Bulwer arrived with Forster ; after dinner we dis- 
cussed the subject of ‘ Cromwell.’ Bulwer listened to the objec- 
tions with great equanimity, and finally decided on delaying 
the publication, considering our respective suggestions as to 
ihe alteration of the plot, and recasting it. Catherine went 
early to bed. Bulwer decided on remaining the night. 

August IZth. — Note from Mr. Troughton, claiming the 
authorship of ‘Nina Sforza.’ Bulwer and Forster left us 
after breakfast. 

Augu^ l^th . — Beceived notes frpm Mrs. Buller, on the plea of 
ill-health, excusing C. Buller, and leaving Arthur’s answer in 
doubt, upon our invitation for Wednesday ; from Price, defer- 
ring his acceptance [till a later period ; and from the Ellises, 
accepting the Tuesday’s invitation. 

Augu^ lUh . — Looked through Coleridge’s translation of 
‘ Wallenstein ’ to see if it were possible to turn it to account 
in representation, but, though abounding with noble -passages 
and beautiful scenes, it is spread over too much space to be 
contracted within reasonable dimensions. 

August nth. — After breakfast we arranged our Luton 
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expedition, deciding, at their earnest request, on leaving 
Catherine and Letitia, and taking leave of the Ellises, we filled 
Mrs. Howarth’s carriage and set out. I was indisposed to talk, 
but was amused with the company, the day, and the country. 
Visited the abbey of St. Alban’s, and again admired its various 
specimens of architecture. Walked down to St. Michael’s by a 
very pretty shaded path along the river’s brink (which con- 
stantly recalled to us some shady scene in Lombardy or 
the south of France) and met the carriage at the church. I 
went in quest of the key, and, returning, looked again on that 
vera effigm of Bacon, which while we look at, we become pos- 
sessed with a sort of dreamy notion that the man is not 
ultogethei' strange to ns. Wo passed on to Luton through the 
lung village of Harpenden, and, noticing the beauty of the 
porteress at the lodge, wo proceeded to the shelter of some 
large trees and there took our luncheon very merrily. Arrived 
at the house, we entered our names in the hall, in which are 
some beautiful cork models of the ruins at Borne, and went 
through the library and collection of pictures, with many of 
which I was oitremely delighted. 

Swansea, Augvd 22nd. — Othello.* 

August 2Zrd. — Bead, in the history of England, Cromwell’s 
proceedings, in order to write to Bulwer about his play. 
Virginius. 

August 24/A. — Went to the rehearsal of ‘The Provost of 
Bruges,’ where I showed some ill-humour. The fact is, I am 
angry with people for being very bad actors. It is very 
unreasonable in mo, as they undoubtedly would be better if 
they only knew how — I must strive to get the bettor of this 
folly. After dinner pursued the history of Cromwell. It is 
only necessary to apply Hume’s own principles and reasonings 
in one place to his sophisms in another to convict him of 
treason to truth — ho could not be a good man, who strove 
to inculcate such false doctrines. 

Went out to post my letters, and walked home in the “ fair 
moonlight ” by the Quay ; the scene was very sweet and mild. 
Bead in Homer, ‘Thetis with Jupiter.’ Continued Hume’s 
History, and looked over ‘Hamlet;’ saw great scope for 
improvement. 

Aug^ist 28/A. — ^Endeavoured to come to some decision with 
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regard to tho plot of Bulwer’s play, but find it more difficult 
than I had supposed ; on one point I am clear, that to make 
a play of Oromwell, he must begin de novo and be content to 
lose all he has already done ; patch-work never is of value. 

August 29<A. — ‘ Ion.’ Began to read, with the hope of finding 
it adaptable, ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 

Tintem, August ZOih . — ^Went to Tintorn. Such visits do the 
mind positive good. Scenery like that which leads to this 
rare specimen of monastical architecture delights and entrances 
me; the inability to express our delight, the over-changing 
effects of position or of light, make a confused and overflowing 
sort of pleasure in tho mind, that is exhilarating — I was going 
to say, inebriating : it is very lovely, so sweet and rich, ap- 
proaching to grandeur, but not reaching tho sublime. The 
entrance to the abbey produces a complete change of emotion. 
I felt subdued, saddened, and softened by tho surpassing beauty 
of tho building, tho bewildering and dazzling effect of the sort 
of tremulous light which glances in and up through the bay 
windows of tho building upon tho columns and arches. Tho 
sight of this edifice was as a talisman to evoke thoughts ; 
speculative reflections on the tenants and founders of tho pile ; 
its actual connection with religion ; fancies of the future ; tho 
use and end of life — what is it all worth ? 

CheltenlMm, August dls#.— Came in coach to Cheltenham, 
which I reached comfortably and eheaj>ly enough, and deposit- 
ing my luggage at tho Royal Hotel, went to tho theatre. 
Whilst rehearsing ‘ Virginius,’ tho dresser who used to attend 
mo at Bristol, acccsted mo, and asked if ho might wait 
upon me this evening. I, of course, said “ Yes,” and desired 
him to be at the theatre at 5 o’clock; asked him if he had 
settled here, he said “ Yes ;” that he did writing for attorneys, 
&c. Having finished the rehearsal, I went back to the Royal 
Hotel and dined. 

Arranged to go in a fly to Tewkesbury after the play, and 
ordered my luggage to bo taken to the theatre. My dresser 
was there, and he assisted the porter to bring the things up ; 
in dressing I sent him out with my letters to post, and for 
some soap. While attending to me he mentioned, that the 
theatre was a sad place, that Mr. Goldsmid had lost a hand- 
kerchief, whilst Mr. Goldsmid and himself were out of the room 
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for one minnte. I gave him my purse and obseryed that my 
watch would be safe. He said, Oh, he would not go out of 
the room all night. The play went on, and I observed he 
was absent. To my surprise I found the small keys out of my 
purse on the table. I felt uncomfortable. He had got my 
watch, purse, ring, &c. I sent for him. Search was made 
everywhere. He was not to be found or heard of, I sent for 
Mr. Anderson, and begged him to send a policeman after him ; 
a sort of bustle was made, a messenger sent to his lodgings 
— all in vain. It now came out that he was a very bad 
character, living with a common street-walker, and not earning 
his bread as he stated. He was gone. Policemen sent after 
him. No tidings. It quite sunk my spirits to lose these 
gifts and my money, which I valued least; still I rallied 
against it, and acted Yirginius well, but I was quite moved, 
when I came to miss my ring in dressing. Agreed to act 
Hamlet on Friday. 

Bristol, September Zrd . — The inspector of police came to me 
about the things I had lost, and it seems the thief is in Bristol. 

September 5<A.— Thought upon my state of mind, correcting 
my angry passions and tempering my mind to a cheerful and 
rational state. Looked over ‘ Beirtulphe,’ in which occupation 
I was interrupted by the visit of a police officer. No. 9, who 
came to make inquiries respecting my stolen property. From 
him I learned that the thief had left Bristol ; that he was 
a thief, known; that the property was in the city, and it 
was manifest that the police officer knew more .about it than 
he chose to admit. He said that had Stevens entered in the 
police-book the letter he had received from Cheltenham, the 
thief would have been taken on Saturday morning. Thus is 
justice done ! if I ever recover my property I must buy it back. 

September 6th . — Employed my mind in thinking on Othello 
and endeavouring to fix in my thoughts the manly and chival- 
rous character of the Moor. Bead part of it as I sat at 
breakfast. 

The policeman called again, and consumed some precious 
moments in dwelling on the duties of his office, but he re- 
compensed my patience by telling me, if I made an appoint- 
ment with the jeweller before the magistrate, I should have 
my ring again. I appointed a quarter before two and went to 
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the rehearsal of Othello, which I went through in a very 
superior style, most manly, fervid, and measured. Went to 
the police office, and, after waiting some time, the purchaser 
of the ring arrived. We went, police with us, before the 
magistrates. The attention shown me was very 'particular; 
I was asked within the rails, and accommodated with a chair by 
the magistrates. The purchaser was called forward and gave 
his account (a lame one) of the thief s statement to him, and of 
his purchase. I stated the impossibility of my being at the 
sessions to prosecute (19th of October), and agreed to give the 
jeweller the price he gave for the ring, viz., 4s. I went out, 
saw the man, paid the money, and, telling the police that I 
would give a reward for the watch and seals, I very joyfully 
returned to my lodgings with the ring. 

September 15th , — Bead the sweet and tender parting of 
Hector and Andromache and the departure of Hector and 
Paris to the field in Homer. I remember, in Pope’s translation, 
I received the impression that Hector chid Andromache for her 
sorrow, but in Homer it is to me all tenderness. Felt tired 
and lay down ; slept longer than I wished. Bead over Wolsey. 
Went to theatre and acted Cardinal Wolsey tolerably well, in 
parts very well. Looked at a little of the entertainment, and 
cannot wonder that people should prefer the repose, instruc- 
tion, or amusement to be found around their own hearths 
to the ill-performed trash they too often listen to in our 
theatres. 

Sepiember IQth . — ^Beceived a letter from Bulwer thanking 
me for my observation on Cromwell, and explaining his 
engagements with regard to ‘La Yalli^re.’ I answered him at 
once. Dined exceedingly moderately, on one mutton-chop, still 
felt very drowsy afterwards. Bested and read over ‘Ion,’ 
which I acted better than on either of the previous nights. 
W&8 rather disconcerted and very slightly dispirited on finding 
the house bad ; but 1 resolved to use the occasion for study 
of my and temper. In the first subject of my discipline I 
was not unsuccessful as regards ‘Ion,’ but my temper was 
overturned, destroyed, and lost by the apparent conspiracy 
of. every one engaged in ‘ William Tell,’ which was played as 
a second piece, to forget their duty. If not so very provoking 
it would have been curious to see the general system of blunder 
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from the prompter to the carpentere. I quite lost all command 
of myself, and suffered torture in doing so. 

September \lth . — Going to the theatre, found nothing pre- 
pared for the rehearsal, and would not proceed with it until 
some means were used to possess the performers with a slight 
knowledge of what they were to do. We waited an hour for 
the property man and for the leader of the band ; then one 
of the actors went away, who was also sent for. At last I 
rehearsed the part of Melantius, which is too monotonous in 
its character to be a great part. Here is £150 lost, paid for 
three of its scenes to Mr. S. Knowles, besides my own time. 

Shrew^uri/, September 2Gth. — Ion. 27th. — Virginius. 

September 28th . — William Tell. Went over with care the 
dagger soliloquy of Macbeth, which I think I can improve, and 
I feel I must (as this is the only profession by which I have a 
chance of earning my own independence and my children’s 
education) give my mind diligently to it. 

Went to rehearsal. How exceedingly distasteful to me is the 
character of William Toll, I cannot throw myself into it now. 

Acted William Tell to an indifferent house but indifferently. 
How much I wish that all tyrants were like the Gesler of this 
evening, and then mankind would rise en masse and smother 
them. I never saw his fellow — Termagaunt and Herod were 
fools and innocents to him — and he enjoyed it. I envied him 
tlie relish ho had for his own grimacings and intonations. 
Happy being! 

In thinking upon the very little I do in life beyond attending 
to my profession, and to that I cannot give much attention out 
of the theatre, I was surprised to find that, in these country 
engagements where I have usually a daily rehearsal, the time 
that is consumed in the theatre, rehearsing and acting, is very 
rarely, if ever, less than eight hours ! This does not leave much 
time or spirits for other labours. 

September 2Qth. — Macbeth. 

Woreester, October la^.— Ion. 

Mstree, October 2nd . — ^Anticipated the call of the servant, 
and was down to breakfast, and took my departure by the 
six o'clock coach ; found Mr. Anfossi, the double-bass player, 
my companion; we talked over music meetings; Malibran, 
her predecessors in opera; Tramezzani, who went mad from 
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his failure in Paris — something for very harsh critics to pause 
upon; and Ambrogetti, who has become a Trappist! I 
slept occasionally, and went over to myself the character of 
Werner, endeavouring to guard against monotony and tame- 
ness, and above all to set myself above impatience and ill- 
temper. 

London (Covmt Garden), October Brd. — Macbeth. 5th . — 
Werner. 

Odcber 5th. — Tried to read King John, but, if one has not 
made oneself master of a character before the day of per- 
formance, it is not then to be done ; all is chance, and raw, and 
wild — not artistic-like. 

Acted King John in a style very much beneath myself — no 
identity, no absorbing feeling of character; the house was 
great, and at the close (my dying scene was the best) there 
were calls for Kemble and myself ; we went on together. I do 
not fancy these duets. 

Oetdber 10th. — An application for relief from Mr. Y , an 

indifferent actor and not a good man. He strove to run his 
sword into my father on the stage at Manchester, and when my 
father asked him why he was so violent, he said, “ Because you 
struck me, sir !” which, in the character of Cassio, my father 
had to do. I gave him what I ought not to have given him. 

Went to theatre. Acted Macbeth as badly as I acted well on 
Monday last. The gallery was noisy, but that is no excuse for 
me ; 1 could not feel myself in the part. I was labouring to 
play Macbeth : on Monday last I was Macbeth. 

Elstree, Oetdber 15<A. — Kose late, and canvassed with my 
counsel of the Home Department the best mode of arrange- 
ment in inviting Mr. Forrest to our home. Wrote a note of 
invitation to him. 

London, October 17th. — Note from Hotter, the box-office 
keeper, informing me of what I saw in the Times, viz., that the 
Doncaster, from the Mauritius, had been lost off the reef of Cape 
Agulhas, and every soul on board perished. Among the 
various articles washed on shore with the dead bodies was the 
lid of a box directed to W. Macready, Esq., Elstree, Herts. 
Something from John Twiss. What a fate for those lost, and 
for those who have lost them ! 

Heraud called, and I was delayed by a son of poor Conway, 

E 2 
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who called to ask me to make some inquiry after his father’s 
property (I fear to no purpose), and also if 1 could assist .him 
in his views of going on the stage, for which he was about to 
relinquish very good prospects — so infatuated was he. I read 
him a very long lecture, and tried to convince him of his folly. 
He left me, I fear, unpersuaded. Price told me he was in 
great alarm for the success of the ‘ Gladiator,’ in which Mr. 
Forrest is to appear this evening. I told him that Bartley 
had said it would do. 

Dow called, and brought me the news of the Drury Lane 
representation, viz., that Mr. Forrest had quite succeeded, and 
that the play had been as completely damned. His opinion 
was, thSt he was a very good actor, but he did not think him 
a great one. I cannot of course have, as yet, any opinion ; but 
this I know, that when I saw him nine years ago, he had 
everything within himself to make a very great actor. 

October 2l8<. — ^Went to rehearsal, where I was depressed by 
finding myself not possessed with the character of Othello, and 
annoyed by the carelessness of the people about the arrange- 
ment of the last scene. Oh, what a change has taken place 
in this theatre! I remember it .offering accommodation to the 
actor in every particular, and now it is a dirty desert except 
before the curtain, which perhaps may be looked on as a reproof 
to my complaint. 

October 25ih . — At the theatre there was a violent disturbance 
from the overcrowded state of the pit ; the audience demanded 
that the money should be returned, the play could not be heard. 
Charles Kemble went forward, addressed the audience, spoke to 
Mr. Wallack — but by merely temporising he effected nothing. 
The first scene ended in dumb show. Mr. H. Wallack went 
forward in the next scene, but his speech was shuffling, 
evasive — anything but an answer to the downright demand of 
“ Eeturn the money 1” The audience would not allow the play 
to proceed and, at last, after speaking to Mr. Yandenhoff, 1 went 
forward. I said “ Under the circumstances of peculiar incon- 
venience from which so many seemed to be suffering, I scarcely 
know what to say, and that if I should say anything that might 
appear to give offence either to them or the management, I 
hoped I should stand excused ; but as the only means of remedy- 
ing the present inconvenience and relieving both those who 
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were desirous of going and those who wished to remain, if the 
ladies or gentlemen who could not obtain room would require 
their money from the door-keeper, and tell him to charge it 
to mj account, 1 should be most happy to be responsible for 
it.” The whole house cheered very enthusiastically, and like 
the sea under the word of Neptune, the waves were instantly 
stilled. 

EUtree, Sunday, Oddber SOth . — Whilst I was dressing, Messrs. 
Forrest, J. Price, and Jones arrived. We talked in the drawing- 
room with Browning and Dow, till the arrival of Talfourd and 
Mr. T. R. Price and White. Introduced all to Forrest. Asked 
him to take Mrs. Macready down. Spent an agreeable and 
cheerful afternoon. 

London, November '2nd . — Read Bulwer’s play of the ‘ Duchess 
of La Valliere ’ in Mr. Osbaldiston’s room. The actors and 
actresses were, or seemed to be, very much pleased with the 
play, but I cannot put much confidence in them. 

November 3rd . — Called on Miss Martineau, who told me of 
many friends she had seen in the United States, and of her 
intended book upon the country. She liked Clay the best of 
the American statesmen. She is a very zealous abolitionist, 
but, I think, has got some illusive notions on the actual state of 
opinion on that perplexing question. She spoke in the warmest 
terms of Mrs. Butler ; her qualities of head and heart. 

November 17th . — Went with Forster to Colnaghi’s, and spoke 
to him about the costumes for Bragelone, which he promised to 
send me. Called at Gass’s and paid £31 10a. for Miss E. Tree’s 
present, ordered seals, and looked for, without choosing, some 
ornament to give to Talfourd in remembrance of his advocacy 
of my cause. 

Noveniber ISt/^.— Acted Brutus with more self-possession than 
on the first night, and learned some things in the performance. 
It is one of those characters that requires peculiar care, which 
only repetition can give, but it never can be a part that can 
inspire a person with an eager desire to go to a theatre to see 
represented. I am pleased to hear that every paper noticed the 
Senate scene, which I induced Mr. Osbaldiston to have. 

Novetrd>er IQth . — Browning came with Dow to bring me his 
tragedy of Strafford ; the fourth act was incomplete. I requested 
him to write in the plot of what was deficient. Dow drove mo 
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to the Garrick Club, while Browning wrote out the story of the 
omitted parts. I /ound remaining of the party of eighteen who 
sat down to the dinned given to Mr. Forrest — himself, Talfourd 
(in the Chair,) Mr. Blood opposite, S. Price, 0. Kemble W. 
Jones, Zachary (!), Dance, Murphy, Baymond and three others, 
unknown. 1 greeted Forrest, and told him I was anxious to be 
among his hosts ; Talfourd mentioned that my health had been 
drunk very cordially, but repeated it in my presence. I was 
drunk to, and briefly stated that “ The attention was unex- 
pected ; that I came to pay, not to receive, a compliment ; and 
could assure my highly-talented friend, if so, that no one ex- 
tended the hands of*(velcome to him more fervently or sincerely 
than m]«ielf, in doing which I only endeavoured to repay a small 
part of the debt of gratitude which had been heaped on me by 
the kindness of his countrymen,” &c. C. Kemble wished that 
we should take wine together, which we did. Browning and 
Dow soon summoned me, and I received the MS., started in a 
cab to Kilburn, where I found a chaise, vice fly, waiting for 
me. I bought a couple of cigars and smoked to Edgware. 
Got comfortably to Elstree and found, thank God, aU in 
tolerable health. 

November 26th . — Went to Talfourd’s. Met Kenyon, whom 
I much like, White, Lane, and some agreeable men. Found 
on my return to chambers a note from a Mr. Milford, asking 
my autograph. Talfourd had mentioned his intention of 
making a book of the autographs of the distinguished persons 
from whom he had received letters on his ‘Ion’— a most 
interesting collection, and what a treasure to the child who 
inherits it. -> 

Elstree, Novetiiber 27 th. — Dr. EUiotson arrived. Saw and 
prescribed for Letitia; he took tea with us. I liked him 
very much. He talked of Dr. Gregory, the homoeopathic system, 
of which he expressed the absurdity, and other subjects very 
agreeably. I gave him a cheque for twelve guineas, which I 
hope was right, thanked him, and he left us greatly relieved by 
his visit. 

London, December Is#.— Acted Virginius as well as my temper 
and the state of the play would let me. Mr. Osbaldiston would 
not sufier the supernumeraries to be rehearsed on account of 
the expense,15 s. ! Called for and went on with no pleasure. 
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Pow came into my room and told me my orders were stopped ! 
I had over-written myself. ^ 

l)eeetnher 2nd. — Lay very late — uneasy; unhappy ; my spirits 
in the lowest depth ; no cheering prospect before me ; sickness 
at my home ; neglect and labour here. Life is indeed “ jiS tedious 
as a twice-told tale.” What are we sent for here without the 
power of acting up to good intentions, of improving our minds, 
or of elevating our conditions? Such surely is my case. My 
days flow by and are bearing me to my grave the same worth- 
less, sinful, wretched being that I have ever been — perhaps 
even worse than I have ever been. 

Decemher 7th. — Went to rehearsal of ‘La Valliore.’ Mrs. 
Glover observed to me, hoping I should not be offended at the 
observation, that she had never seen such an improvement in 
any person as in myself lately. I told her I was extremely 
gratified to hear her say so, since every art needed study and 
was progressive in its course towards perfection. Behearsed 
Bragelone. 

peember 13th. — M of Drury Lane called, wishing to ask 

my advice upon his present state, which is that of an insolvent 
in danger of arrest, and with a reduced salary unable to support 
his family. I told him that his scheme of a benefit was quite 
visionary and impracticable ; but that if he wished me to speak 
to Mr. Osbaldiston for him I would do so, and should he engage 
him I would lend him £40 (the amount for which he is 
embarrassed), to be repaid mo at £1 per week. He expressed 
himself very grateful to mo for this suggestion and left. 

Bead some odes of Catullus, some notes of Lord Byron’s, some 
pages of ‘ The Giaour.’ ' Wrote to Edward aud made up a copy 
of ‘ La ValUere ’ with the letter to him. Wrote to Catherine and 
to H. Smith. Bead over the part of Bragelone and the early 
part of ‘ Othello.’ 

Elstree, Deaember 23rd. — Mr. Pope called and pronounced 
Letitia much better. Went over Bragelone, after telling two 
stories to my children and hearing their prayers. Began to read 
a new book of instruction in arithmetic, by which I learnt the 
meaning of what, as a boy, 1 had repeatedly galloped through by 
dint of quickness, but without ever understanding what 1 was 
doing ; and this is often the case with what is termed education. 
I was very much pleased with the book. 
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London, Decemhr 27th . — I lingered away my morning with 
Letitia and the children, and at the fixed hotir set out with 
Catherine, Willie, and the footman in the old carriage. It is 
the last time we shall ever ride in it, and I feel all the regret 
of parting with an old friend and companion; how many 
happy hours have I passed in it — at one time, when I had 
no home, it felt like a home to me. It has served me now 
thirteen years — to-morrow I part with it. It has so often 
been the witness of my sorrows and my joys, that I almost 
feel a superstitious grief at parting with it. I know how 
childish this is. But 

December 28th . — Called at Johnson and Allen’s, where I saw 
our new .carriage and gave orders for horses to it, desiring Mr. 
Johnson to call and be paid.. Paid Mr. Johnson £100 for the 
carriage. Placed dearest Catherine and Willie in it, with my 
secret wishes that they might long enjoy it. 


1837. 


[Sentences at beginning of Diary :] 


“ Tho discretion of a man deferreth Lis anger, an^ it is his glory to pass over 
a transgression.” 

“ Let nothing bo done through strife or vain glory.” 

“ A furious man cannot be justified, for the sway of his fury shall be his 
destruction.” 

“ A patient man will bear for a time, and afterwards joy will spring up to 
him.” 


January 2nd . — ^Acted Lord Hastings very, very ill indeed, in 
the worst possible taste and style. I really am ashamed to 
think of it ; the audience applauded, but I deserve some repro- 
bation. I have no right to trifle with any, the least important, 
character ; whatever is good enough to play is good enough to 
play well, and I could have acted this character very well if 
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I had prepared myself as I shonld hare done. Without study 
1 can do nothing. I am worse than a common nightly drudge. 

January 3rd. — Before I rose thought over some scenes of 
Bragelone; saw Mr. Brewster and arranged my coiffure with 
him. Griffiths called also about my dress. Went to theatre, 
found they had begun before the appointed time. Behearsed 
Bragelone ; suggested some improvements in the arrangements 
of the last scene. Tried on and settled my dress. Bulwer and 
Forster were there ; Bulwer liked what I did, but authors are no 
judges of the performance of their own plays. The rehearsal 
was not over till past 4 o’clock. 

January 4^A.— Beceived, in a note from Forster, an invitation 
to supper from Lady Blcssington. Acted Bragelone well, with 
earnestness and freshness; some.passage? were deficient in 
polish. Being called for, I did not choose to go on without 
Miss Faucit, whom I led forward. The applause was fervent, 
but there had been considerable impatience manifested through 
the play, which did not end until 11 o’clock ! Dow, Fitzgerald, 
Browning, Talfourd and his son Frank, C. Buller, came into 
my room ; they all seemed to think much of my performance. 
Bulwer came in when they had gone, and in the most energetic 
and ardent manner thanked me for my performance, and for 
making him cut out the first scene of the fifth act, which I had 
done. Mr. Standish took Forster and myself to Lady Blessing- 
ton’s ; Count D’Orsay and herself received me most warmly. 
Bulwer drove me home, aU his talk was ‘ La Yalliore.’ 

January 7th . — Browning called, and we talked about *La 
Yalliere,’ &c. ; he gave me an interesting lithographic print of 
Bichard from some old tapestry. Took an omnibus to the city, 
called on Mr. Harris, went with his son to the bank, where I 
sold out £900 Three per Cent. Consols, and returned ; went to 
H. Smith, with whom I had some conversation, and who entered 
me in the venture on a cargo of cinnamon to the amount 
of £600. 

January lO/A. — ^Bulwer took Forster and myself in his cab 
to the Albion, Aldersgate Street, where the Garrick Club gave 
their complimentary dinner to C. Kemble. I was beckoned 
soon to the cross-table and taken there by Captain Williams 
and placed between Sir G. Warrender and Standish. Sir G. 
Warrender introduced me to the Chairman, Lord Francis 
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Egerton. Captain W. had come to me twice or three times, 
to ask me to return thanks when “The stage and its pro- 
fessors ” was drunk. 1 declined, but saw at last that I had no 
power of retreat. The toast was given by Mr. S. Price. I 
replied, first, to him — in reference to bis allusion to the 
American stage — expressing the cordial feeling that all actors 
felt towards that country who had visited it, and of my own 
particular attachment to it; that the toast which had been 
given, in referring to what we possessed, made us more strongly 
feel what we had to deplore ; that the sentiment of regret was 
universal among the members of the profession at the loss of 
our guest, and that none was more sorry to lose his companion- 
ship tham myself, when I reflected how, in “many a well-fought 
field, we had kept together in our chivalry that I was only 
expressing the general feeling of the professors of the art in 
congratulating him upon and lamenting his retirement, and 
that I only uttered their wishes in my desire for every joy, 
every good, that the remainder of his life could give him. 

January IWi . — Forster inquired of me, if I were willing to 
undertake an edition of Shakespeare. I said that I should like 
the task, and had thought of it, but that I could not venture on 
the attempt whilst occupied with my profession. He said Moxon 
was the person who wished it, and that he would speak of it as 
a thing for my hours of retirement. 

Met Miss Stephens. We talked very cordially, she asking me 
why I did not sometimes call as I passed, and observing that 
she had never been so happy as when she was on the stage. 
Ah, me ! how much I wish I had her means of being free 
from it. 

January 22nd . — A little before 5 o’clock I was awoke with a 
very torturing pain at my heart, which only just allowed me to 
draw my breath ; I raised myself in bed, and strove to bear it, 
but after an ineffectual effort was forced to get up. I walked 
about, but the agony of the pain was intense. I went into the 
sitting room, and after waiting a short time, finding the 
anguish of the part increase, and my strength diminishing in 
consequence, I rang the bell; old Freeman came up, and I 
requested him to call up the servant, light my fire, and send 
instantly for Healy. I returned to my bed and, from the 
continued suffering, thought that death was not far distant; 
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indeed, that I might possibly die before Earle could reach mo. 
I accused my negligent procrastination in not having sent for 
him yesterday, but submitted myself to the •will of God, 
thinking over how very much I had to be thankful for in my 
wife and children, calculating what 1 had to leave them, and 
in whom to repose the trust of taking care of their property. 
The pain wearied down to a milder form when drawing a very 
low breath, and so continued till H. Earle came ; ho examined the 
whole region of the heart ; applied the stethoscope and decided 
that the heart was tranquil, the membrane near it being 
affected by rheumatism. He prescribed, and said he did not 
think it likely that I could play to-morrow. I requested 
Catherine to write this to Mr. Osbaldiston, which she did. A 
mustard poultice gave me considerable relief ; H. Earle called 
again about 2 o’clock and spoke decisively upon the danger of 
any attempt to play to-morrow. Catherine wrote again on this 
point to Osbaldiston, mentioning my hope that I should be able 
to act Bichard on Thursday. I humbly and devoutly thank 
God for all His mercies, and particularly for the amended state 
of feeling in which I retire to my bed, when this morning I did 
not know how soon I might quit life and all that makes it dear. 
I humbly and fervently pray for His blessing on my beloved 
Avife and children. 

January 23r<2. — It is an extraordinary coincidence that some 
ill-fortune always seems to attend my announcement in ‘ King 
Bichard III.’ About three years since I was attacked with 
pleurisy at Nottingham, when coming up to perform it. Last 
year I broke out in folly on the same occasion ; and now I 
lose a week’s salary, the cost of my dress and expenses, much 
trouble, and not a little suffering. But God’s will be done. 

Ehtree, January 27th . — A letter from Mr. B , of Drury 

Lane Theatre, requesting my interest with Talfourd in an 
application to the Becorder and to the Secretary of State on the 
approaching trial of his wife for felony ! She is to be tried next 
Monday ; from long indulgence in habits of drunkenness she 
has been led to the perpetration of various felonious acts, and 
at last her husband allows her to go to trial in hope that 
confinement in the Penitentiary may reclaim and restore her 
to her family and friends. 

Merciful Heaven!— to what does our weakness and guilt 
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subject us! I recollect this creature — young and lovely and 
intelligent — and now ! I was deeply afflicted by tbe application 
to me, thinking on the infirmities and liabilities of human nature. 
It is not mine as a disciple of Christ to condemn. I can only 
follow the dictates of compassion. 

DiMin, February lith. — Calcraft called to tell me that Mr. 

C , the representative of Macduff last night, had been hissed 

so very much that it would be impossible to continue him in 
those characters for which he had cast him in my plays, and he 
wished to consult me on his course, premising that he had sent 
the prompter to apprise him of the impossibility of permitting 
him to retain the character. He talked much as he always 
does, and alluded to his “ friendship ” for me, which of course 
passed unnoticed by me. I *told him that nothing could be 

suggested until he ascertained the tone which Mr. C 

would take in the matter. He showed me a newspaper which, 

speaking of some part of my Macbeth, pronounced Mr. C 

an excellent Macduff, bringing to the character all the &c., &c. 
Is not this enough to sicken an artist who labours to discover 
and present truth. 

February IBth . — Went in a coach to the theatre ; felt very 
weak indeed ; the house was very bad. Lord Mulgrave came in 
about the second act. I played Werner with great care, with 
much force and taste. I did not quite realise my intentions in the 
second act, but when I am well and master of myself I will 
greatly increase its effect. Mr. Ole Bull, who had been ravi, 
wished to be introduced to me. Felt stronger after the play, 
how very strange. 

February l^th . — Bead some chapters in * Candide,’ the reason 
and wit in them makes me deplore the coarseness and bestiality 
that deforms the work. Bead aloud the ‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘11 
Penseroso’ — charming, delicious melodies ; some passages in the 
last book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and some in last part of ‘ Paradise 
Begained also the conclusion of Thomson’s ‘ Winter.’ Took 
some exercise and practised part of Brutus, second act. Bead 
Milton’s version of eight psalms, and his grand ode on the 
nativity of our Saviour. 

F^truary 20th. — ^Went to the theatre. Was resolved, to make 
some effort to act William Tell (which I detest) in a manly 
natural, and impressive manner, earefully avoiding the tendency 
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to falsetto tones, to weakness of character, or melodramatic 
action and deportment. I began remarkably well, the address 
to the mountains and the whole scene at Grutli was unex- 
ceptionable. The second act was good, but, as the play advanced, 
some abominable half-drunken ruffians were shouting “ Hear” 
and “ Bravo” at every striking effect and almost quelled me, and 
certainly cast a gloom on the house, which was disconcerted 
and disturbed by their interruptions. I lost my patience, by 
which I got nothing. Lord and Lady Mulgrave were at the 
theatre again to-night. 

F^ruary 22nd. — We acted ‘ Bertulphe’ to a miserable house, 
not in a style , satisfactory to me. I was utterly without 
support. It is impossible to “ do battle” here, the sinews of 
war are like scorched flax. I was affected by the inefficiency 
round me, but I made the best rally I could ; still, much cannot 
be said for it, it was scarcely a saving game. 

Fdyrmry 2Uh. — Went to the rehearsal of ‘Julius Cmsar,’ 
which will be a very tedious affair indeed. 

Keturning to lodgings, I resumed the ‘Hecyra/ and be- 
came so much interested in it, that I read until the twilight 
made me lay the small print aside. In the morning I had 
read some pages of Greek Grammar. Note of invitation 
from Colonel D’Aguilar for Friday next, which I answered in 
acceptance. 

February 25th. — Walked a little way up the road, and, re- 
turning to my lodgings, read the passage in Homer of Neptune’s 
and Juno’s conversation on rescuing .Xneas from Achilles. 
There is surely something very remarkable in the prophetic 
words of Neptune. What was the real history of iEnoas? 
Finished the ‘ Hecyra ’ of Terence, with many parts of which, 
breathing the most exquisite tenderness and displaying the 
most refined feeling, as well as those sparkling with passion, 
humour, and character, I have been greatly delighted, Bead 
the charming tale of ‘A edui qui Console,’ and the chapter 
of ‘ Poco-eurante ’ in Yoltaire, and laid down to rest ; slept till 
time to go to the theatre. Acted Bertulphe with effort and 
devoid of ease, miserably surrounded, not supported, (still 1 
must not seek excuses for myself,) wanted aplomb, collectedness, 
natural flow of passion. At my lodgings read with great in* 
terest the conclusion of the debate on the Irish Municipal Bill, 
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with Shell’s splendid speech. Let those who think little of the 
advantages of labour look at the result of that man’s appli- 
cation. Like Demosthenes, he was hissed at the Catholic 
Association when in its infant state, and is now the most 
eloquent man in the Imperial Parliament. On one occasion 
that he was hissed, he extorted the applause of his assailants 
by observing to them : “ You may hiss, but you cannot sting !” 

February 26^A. — Bead some pages in Greek Grammar, and 
some in Homer, the struggle round the body of Patroclus. 
The criticism is very descriptive that says Homer makes his 
men gods and his gods men, but it should be added, a very 
indifferent set of men. How judiciously has he made Menolaus 

for had he been otherwise, the force 
of his wrongs must have pressed him into the foremost place. 

Bead the two odes of Horace to Neobule and to Fons 
Bandusiae, which is graphic; one sees the warm and trans- 
parent tints of Claude in it and hears the silver sound of the 
leaping rill — it is charming. Bead two fables of La Fontaine. 
After dinner indulged myself with several chapters of ‘ Tom 
Jones.’ I can only believe, when I read Fielding, that persons 
speak in utter ignorance of his wjt, humour, profound thought, 
satire, and truth of character when they set Scott above him, 
or even compare the two writers. Bead over the part of Ion, 
and afterwards that of Brutus. 

March 2nd . — Acted Hamlet in a very, very superior manner 
to such a house as I have rarely, if ever, seen in Dublin before. 
There did not appear to be more than ten pounds in it. I 
was not well, but I was resolved to show in the first place, 
that the performance did not merit such utter neglect; and, 
in the second place, I thought it best so far to profit by the 
occasion as to use the night for study. Much of the play I 
acted in my very best manner — the soliloquy of the second act, 
and the whole of the fifth I never acted so well. It is very 
hard that this character, which is decidedly the most finished 
of any I represent, should be so neglected through the ignorance 
of those who have decried me in it. 

March 3r<i. — To-day I am forty-four years of age. "Before 
I left my bed, I gave my mind to long and earnest refiection 
on the occurrences of my past life— on the unhappiness which, 
in my portion of good and ill, had fallen to my lot, and of its 
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cause. Most of it is to be traced to myself, to my own violent 
passions, to the want of self-direction and command under 
events which seemed at war with my interests or feelings. 
The necessity of renewing and increasing my efforts to subdue 
my will ; to bring my irritable will under the strong cnrb of 
reason; to think less of myself in relation to others; to 
extirpate the envious and vindictive feelings which still lurk 
within my disposition: the indispensable necessity of thus 
regenerating my mind — if I am to hope for the mercy of 
Almighty God, if I am to afford an example which may teach 
and form my children, if I am to know the blessing of a tranquil 
state of being — appeared clearly and palpably to me. 

Prayed to God to confirm me in my good resolves, and rose 
with a lighter heart than I have felt these many days. 

Went to dine at Colonel D’Aguilar’s, met Major Hankey, the 
principal amateur performer here, Sir Charles and Lady Morgan 
and her niece. Miss Clarke, Miss Hopkins, and Frank Sheridan. 

The conversation was lively and diversified. Colonel D’Agui- 
lar mentioned an anecdote of Sir Sidney Smith, in instance of 
his great but harmless egotism. Having minutely narrated the 
circumstances of his escape from the Temple, and upon Colonel 
D’Aguilar’s expression of his gratification at the great interest 
of the relation, he significantly put the question : “ Did you 
ever hear mo tell it in French?” “No,” replied D’ Aguilar. 
“ Then I’ll tell it you,” which he did, fact for fact, only varying 
the language. 

March 1 Ith , — Agreed with Calcraft on the mode of settling 
the amount due: having remitted £82 and lost by illness 
£58, and having received £20, there is due £420. He en- 
gages to give me £120 cash, and bills within two months for the 
remaining £300, “ Which,” he says, “ shall be paid.” 

Acted the tragedy scene of Puff in ‘ The Critic ’ very well 
for the last time that I ever will appear in that part— it is 
infra dig. During this engagement I have never once been 
before the curtain at the end of the play ; this is curious, taken 
in connection with its general ill-success. 

Eldree, March ISth . — Received a note from Forster, appoint- 
ing Monday for the visit of himself and Browning about 
‘ Strafford.’ I answered him, assenting to his proposal. Walked 
out with the diildren through Aldenham Park and the wood. 
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Bead before dinner a few pages of * Paracelsns,’ which raises 
my wonder the more I read it. Sat with the children, narrating 
stories to them. Looked over two plays which it was not 
possible to read, hardly as I tried. They are utter trash, and it 
is really trying to one’s patience to lose so much time over such 
worthless hopeless stuff ; I cannot longer afford the time. Bead 
some scenes in * Strafford,’ which restore one to the world of 
sense and feeling once again. 

March 19th . — In talking after breakfast, fell into the discus- 
sion of the propriety of removing or remaining in this house. 
The necessity of settling this important question induced me to 
investigate, in my best ability, the probable expenses of each 
course ^ whether to let this house at a low rent, sd as to* insure 
its occupation, and live in London, or to take a furnished house 
for the winter months and retain this as a summer residence ? 

I dare not risk my children’s health by limiting their exercise 
in a close house in London after being habituated to the 
freedom and pure air of the garden and fields. If we went to 
town, I must have a house with some ground about it, and 
being obliged to see some company, it could not be a very 
cheap one. I should be uncomfortable, uneasy, if I were obliged' 
to shut up my children in town. Besides these scruples, the 
uncertainty of my destiny, viz., whether I may, or may not be 
engaged in London the next or the following winter, whether 
in another year or two I may not (as is very probable) be 
forced to go to America, makes me hesitate in venturing on the 
expense of another lease. 

I compute my present expenses attendant upon my mode of 


residence thus : £ 

Eeut Ill 

Chambers 122 

Journeys, self 42 


If I should take a furnished house in town, let my land here, 
dispose of my animals, dispense with an outdoor servant, my 
expenses would stand thus : £ 


Eent 93 

Extra expense 30 

Carriage, goods 10 

» of self 5 

IJonse in town • , 105 
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If I should let this place at a low rent, and take a house 
on lease, independent of my responsibilities, I calculate my 
expenses at : 

£ «. 

Rent, house in town 130 0 


Residue of Elstrcc Tent 42 15 

Extras 30 0 

Expense of removal and new furniture, diviilcd 

into seven years 45 0 

Changaof air for children 50 0 


If we sailed for America in three years, the expense of 
removal, &c., would, divided among our year of residence, exceed 
£100 per annum. I have therefore decided on what appears 
to me* the safest and, under the circumstances, the cheapest 
plan, viz., to take a moderate house in town for the winter 
months. Let our land, &c., here, and endeavour to circum- 
scribe our outgoings. If we can reduce our expenditure in 
this place, as I hope, wo shall do well, and even if it does not 
exceed our present disbursement, I shall economise my time 
greatly, and be much more with my family. 

The day flew by in talking over, calculating, and musing on 
this important and harassing subject. Bead ‘ Strafford ’ in the 
evening, which I fear is too historical ; it is the policy of the 
man, and its consequence upon him — not the heart, temper, 
feelings, thS’t work on this policy, which Browning has por- 
trayed — and how admirably. Bead prayers to the family. 
Again took up calculations, and went through every item of 
last year’s expenditure, classing the particulars, in order to see 
whore the great waste might be — which employment kept mo 
up till 1 o’clock. 

London, March 2Sth. — ‘Othello.’ Sent private box, with a 
hasty note, to Miss Martineau. 

A youth called to know if I taught elocution, and on my 
information ho went off very abruptly. Dow called and did 
not remain very long. Used the little time left me by these 
ill-timed visitors in reading part of Othello — for .which I was 
totally unprepared. Went to the theatre and resolved to do my 
best : my reception encouraged me, and I made the best I could 
of my raw and uncertain notion. I spoke the address to the 
Senate particularly well ; thought of an improvement in its con- 
clusion, and alsoifcuother in cashiering Gassio. I made the best 
VOL. u. 
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effort in my power tinder the circnmstances, hnt it was a crude, 
unpolished performance ; the audience persisted in calling for 
me, and I went on at last. 

March SOth . — Brewster called so late to cut my hair and try 
King Bichard’s coiffure, that I was obliged to send an excuse 
for my want of punctuality to Mr. Osbaldiston. 

I went to the theatre soon afterwards and read to Mr. Osbal- 
diston the play of ‘ Strafford he caught at it with avidity, 
agreed to produce it without delay on his part, and to give the 
author £12 per night for twenty-hve nights, and £10 per night 
for ten nights beyond. He also promised to offer Mr. Elton an 
engagement to strengthen the play. 

AjprU 4itA. — Browning called in with alterations, &c. ; sat and 
talked whilst I dined. A young gentleman came in, who spoke 
with a foreign accent, and, on speaking to him in French, he 
replied in the same language, telling me he was a Greek — that 
he was an enthusiastic lover of the drama, and such an admirer 
of mine, that ho called to request my autograph in his album. 
I introduced Browning to him as a great tragic poet, and he 
added his name. The youth told us that he was setting off for 
Athens directly. He was an interesting, lively person. 

April 18#A — In thinking this morning upon my own advance- 
ment in public opinion, and its many disadvantages and impedi- 
ments, the truth passed convincingly on my mind, that no labour 
is thrown away ; patience— that great virtue, that true philo- 
sophy, that alleviation of all toil and care — and industry are sure 
of their reward : it is the impatience of obscurity, the immature 
anxiety for reward and distinction, that makes empirics. 

April 20th . — Thinking long on the necessity of continual 
study and practice to give finish to my representations. 
Shakespeare’s characters are living, historical portraits of 
minds, the actions are merely results of the individual dis- 
positions ; in other authors it is by actions that some phase of 
mind is attempted to be made conspicuous. 

April 2\st . — Came to town by Bryant, reading Catullus, 
and an elegy of Tibullus. It is vexatious to be obliged to turn 
away from so many of the poems of the former writer, who 
expresses with blended heartiness and elegance thoughts and 
feelings with which all time will sympathise. 

April 20th . — Sold our Alderney cow for £11^ 
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Acted Macbeth in many parts extremely well to an audience 
who appeared collected purposely to see me in the part. Much 
of it 1 really did well ; deportment, countenance, energy, and 
reality were all called for, and most enthusiastically received. 

April 27th . — Gave the evening to the perusal and study of 
‘ Strafford.’ 

April 2Sth . — Thought over some scenes of ‘ Strafford ’ before I 
rose, and went out very soon to the rehearsal of it. There is 
no chance in my opinion for the play but in the acting, which 
by possibility might carry it to the end without disapprobation ; 
but that the curtain can fall without considerable opposition, 
1 cannot venture to anticipate under the most advantageous 
circumstances. 

In all the historical plays of Shakespeare, the great poet has 
only introduced such events as act on the individuals con- 
cerned, and of which they are themselves a part ; the persons 
are all in direct relation to each other, and the facts are present 
to the audience. But in Browning’s play, we have a long scene 
of passion — upon what ? A plan destroyed, by whom or for what 
we know not, and a parliament dissolved, which merely seems 
to inconvenience Strafford in his arrangements. 

April 29th . — Brewster called with my wig for Strafford. 

A year ago I was hurried into the intemperate and frenzied 
act of striking Mr. Bunn. My sufferings from compunction have 
been very great, not perhaps more than my folly has deserved ; 
but I pray to God, that I may never again so far forget what 
is due to His laws, to myself, and to society. 

May lit . — Called at the box-oflice about the boxes and places 
for which I had been applied to. Rehearsed Strafford. Was 
gratified with the extreme delight Browning testified at the 
rehearsal of my part, which he said was to him a full recom- 
pense for having written the play, inasmuch as he had seen his 
utmost hopes of character perfectly embodied. 

Read Strafford in bed, and acted it as well as I could under 
the nervous sensations that I experienced. Edward and Henry 
Bulwer, Fitzgerald, Talfourd, Forster, Dow, Browning (who 
brought his father to shake hands with me) and Jerdan came 
into my room. 

Ektree, May 6ih . — ^Was happy to walk in the garden once 
again, to feel the soft freshness of the air, and listen to the 

F 2 
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music of the birds around me. Looked at my accounts, and 
entered some arrears of record. Walked out with the 4®®*^ 
children, Nina and Willie, round by Stanmore Common ; was 
rather tired, which shows I am not very strong. The country 
and every object in it was pleasant to my sight and heart. 
Heard my dear babes their prayers and hymns. Wrote answers 
to the letters of Messrs. Bradshaw and Knight, the first wishing 
me to read a play of his called ‘ Cromwell ’ (“ Use lenity, sweet 
chuck ”), the other wanting me to revive ‘ The Tempest.’ 

May 1th . — A letter from Hansom acknowledging £118 Is. Sd., 
the proceeds of my benefit. 

Londmi, May 18<A. — Acted Posthumus in a most discreditable 
manner, ’undigested, unstudied. Oh, it was most culpable to 
hazard so my reputation ! I was ashamed of myself ; I trust I 
shall never so commit myself again. The audience applauded, 
but they knew not what they did ; they called for mo with 
Miss Faucit. I refused to go on, until I found it necessary 
to go in order to hand on the lady. They then called for Mr. 
Elton, and ho went on. 

May 20th , — Webster told me he had taken the Haymarket, 
and proposed an engagement to ,me, settling to call on me in 
the morning. 

May 2l8<. — Mr. Webster and I talked over the engagement 
he had spoken of last night. I dissuaded him from it in the 
strongest manner, fearing its success, and more than half 
wishing not to go. 1 asked high terms, which he tried in vain 
to make me moderate. 

Went to dine with Bulwer, with whom I met Fonblanque, 
Auldjo, Count D’Orsay, Fred Eeynolds, Mill and Trelawney, 
and some other persons. It was a very pleasant day. His 
house is fitted up in the best taste, and he is well learned 
in the savoir vivre. From thence I went to Mrs. Leicester 
Stanhope’s, where 1 saw a crowd, and remained but a short time. 

May 2Srd . — Webster came into my room, and after a long 
conversation upon the bargain, it was concluded. For two 
months at the Haymarket Theatre, £20 per night, at three 
nights per week, the first fortnight ; to return £10 per night 
the third week if ‘ The Bridal’ be produced, for which I am to 
receive £12 per night additional ; during its run to throw in an 
additional night per week, or, if it fails, to be liable to be 
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called on for a fourth night, extra work at £10 per night. 
Acted Posthumus. 

Mai/ 28th . — Left dear home in the carriage a little after six, 
and reached Lady Blessington’s about a quarter before eight. 
Found there Fonblanque, Bulwer, Trelawney, Procter, Auldjo, 
Forster, Lord Canterbury, Fred Beynolds, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairlie, Kenney, a young Manners Sutton, Count D’Orsay and 
some unknown. I passed an agreeable day, had a long and 
interesting conversation in the drawing-room (what an elegant 
and splendid room it is !) with D’Orsay on pictures. 

EMree, Jutm Isf. — Took out Catherine and the children in 
the carriage. Drove to Pinner Wood, and went through the 
ground, looking again at scenes where I spent some very 
happy hours, and where the quiet of its beauty enabled me to 
hear the voice within that warned me to subdue my restless 
passions, and strive to improve my mind and heart. I have 
striven, but, God knows, not as I should have done. Still 
His mercy has been over me, and humbly do I pray for its 
continuance, and that of His divine bounty. 

June Srd . — A person, calling himself Mr. Monteagle, of good 
property, wished to know what I should require for instructing 
him so completely, as to bring him not exactly up to my own 
degree of talent, but very near it. I told him I would pay 
very willingly to be taught, if any one could teach. I civilly 
dismissed him, after enduring the bore for some time. 

Acted Othello pretty well, — unequally, but some parts, in 
the third act particularly, forcibly. Was called for at the 
end of the play and well received. Thus ended my Covent 
Garden engagement, which, thank God, has been profitable 
and agreeable to me. God be praised. 

Elstree, Jvm 5th . — Called on Miss Martineau — on the arrival 
of the carriage drove her home, talking the whole way. After 
dinner heard the dear children’s prayers, and, with the exception 
of one walk round the garden, talked away the whole evening. 
The only subject on which I did not cordially agree with this 
fine-minded woman, and on which I do not clearly understand 
her, is her advocacy of the restoration of the rights of women. 
I do not see what she would have in point of political power, 
nor for what. 

London, June 11<A. — Received a list of Charles Kemble’s 
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wardrobe, to be sold on Thursday. Cast the tragedy of ‘ The 
Bridal.’ Acted Ion at the Haymarket. 

June 15th. — Called on Mrs. Reynolds, and went with her to 
look at a house. North Crescent, Alfred Place, which was very 
cheap but also very nasty. Chatted with Frederick. Called on 
Bourne and went with him to look at houses in Tavistock 
Square and Gordon Square. Returned, lunched with him. 
Looked again at Gordon Square. Called on Jonathan Birch, 
and then went to the agents and took the house. 

Jme 16^/i. — Acted Othello in some respects very well, but 
want much attention to it still. I was called for, and after 
lung delay went forward. Forster came into my room with a 
gentleman, whom he introduced as Dickens, alias Boz — I was 
glad to see him. 

June nth. — Called on Mr. Robertson and spoke with him on 
the subject of his note to me on the subject of entering into 
the management of Govent Garden Theatre ; premising that I 
would not venture any part of my little property, nor ipake 
any venture beyond that of my own talent. He was to lay 
Mr. Osbaldiston’s refusal to continue in the management before 
the proprietors, to sound them upon the reopening of the theatre, 
and give me notice of their views. 

Called on Pearsall and Jordan about the house in Gordon 

Square; found they had a letter from Mr. A , and after 

showing me another house they read it to me. It .was very 
impertinent, talking of “ a ” Mr. Macready, &c. I told them I 
would not take a house from him if he would give it me cost 
free. Went to the Garrick Club, where I lunched, and then 
went into committee, where I was obliged to sit in the Chair. 
Drove up to No. 8, Kent Terrace, where I saw the house and 
lady of the house, and agreed with her to take it, and take pos- 
session on Wednesday. Called on Bates, Welbeck Street, and 
concluded the bargain. 

June l^th. — ^Went to rehearsal, having previously looked at 
the newspaper for the King’s health. 

Went to theatre; when half dressed, a person passed my door 
saying the King “ was off.” Upon enquiry I heard that notices 
of the event, his death, had been fixed up at the offices of the 
Cowrier and Observer, and it was said that it had been up 
at the Mansion House more than two hours since. The state 
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of SQspense in which 1 was kept to the very moment of the 
beginning of the play so agitated me that wW 1 went on the 
stage I was weaker than I often am when 1 finish a charac* 
ter. I laboured through Bichard, but it was labour, and most 
ineffectual. I was very bad, very bad. 

June 21s<. — ^Went in a cab to 8, Kent Terrace, where I met 
my dear Catherine. 

Jane 22nd. — Called on Bobertson, and learned from him that 
the proprietors, with whom he had spoken, were very favourable 
to the plan, as far as they could see into it, of my conducting 
the theatre. Stated to him my views that the necessary ex- 
penses of the proprietors should be the very first appropriated 
portion of the receipts ; that an additional sum should be on 
the contingent footing of the performer’s salaries, and that the 
remainder should be taken from the surplus, if any ; urged the 
indispensable necessity of the renovation of the theatre ward- 
robe and scenery. Deputed Bartley to get a statement of the 
highest average weekly expenses of the theatre last season, its 
salary list, «ko. Learned that, at the last year’s rent, the nightly 
expense was £154, under which the theatre could not be valued. 
This startled me, and made me pause. 

June 23rd . — Went in a cab to chambers, where I busied 
myself in the melancholy labour of still further dismantling 
them. My long acquaintance with them — four or five years — 
has given me a sort of attachment to them ; many sorrows and 
many joys have consecrated them to a kindly remembrance, 
and I part from them with regret, as I always do with what 
has become familiarised to me. Packed and arranged various 
matters. Disposed of the ricketty furniture which I had 
bought from Mr. Brougham, my predecessor, to a broker for 
£2 lOs. I should have taken anything he offered in order to 
rid myself of the incumbrance of those things. 

June 26th . — Acted Melantius in ‘ The Bridal,’ which I had 
altered with some scenes by Knowles, from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s Tragedy.’ The play went with considerable 
applause. I did not please myself in the acting of Melantius, 
which was a crude unfinished performetnee. Being called for, 
I led on Miss Huddart. Wallace and Brydon, Browning, 
Forster, and Dickens came into my room. 

June 2Jth . — Wrote a note of excuse to Procter, and, having' 
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entered yesterday’s record, went out. On my way to Corent 
Garden met Kenney, with whom I had a few moments’ chat 
before entering an omnibus, into which Mr. Balfe got and 
claimed and established an acquaintance with me. Called at 
Everingham’s, and thence to the Garrick Club, where I looked 
at the newspapers, and found them all in the highest tone of 
praise upon our play of last night, ascribing all the merit of 
the alteration to Mr. Knowles. 

I called at Eobertson’s, with whom I found Bartley. We 
entered into conversation on very many particular points. Mr. 
Bartley suggested a fund wherewith to pay authors, to which 
I objected, deciding upon paying them on my own nightly plan, 
which he, acknowledged better. Explained to Eobertson my 
complete views as to the proprietors, viz., to take my chance 
of payment for my acting talent, with the chance of £7000 
rent to them ; out of a surplus of £1800 to take £300, and any 
surplus that might be over that sum. 

June 2Sth . — Wont to the Haymarket Theatre, where I saw 
Webster, who appeared in the highest hope about ‘ The Bridal.’ 
1 trust it may be fully realised. Heaven grant it. Amen. 
He proposed to publish the play ip his edition. 

June 29th . — Went to Covent Garden. In my interview with 
Eobertson and Bartley, it Avas mentioned by E. that the pro- 
prietors seemed to obj('ct to the total outlay, and thought 
that I ought to incur part of the risk. To this I instantly 
(jbserved, that I did not covet the office ; that, in risking my 
name, time, peace of mind, salary as performer, balance of loss 
and increased expenses, I did more than enough ; and that I 
adhered to what I started with, viz., that I would not lay out 
one single shilling nor risk one farthing beyond a night’s 
expenses. I gave my reasons for this, which were considered 
not only fair but liberal both by E. and B. They were 
both very sanguine as to the experiment, and I remained 
doubtful, but holding to what seemed to me duty, but only on 
the condition that I could make up a satisfactory company. 
Bartley demanded, on my question, £200 for his labour as 
acting manager, to which I assented, adding £3 per week to 
that sum for additional labour, and reducing his actor’s salary 
to £12. I left Eobertson very anxious to place me in the 
theatre, but very indifferent about the result myself. 
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June Both . — Thought to give an hour or less to the dear 
chil^en’s lessons, hut found them so backward, and the system 
upon which they have been proceeding so loose and inefficacious, 
that I gave up my morning to them, and find that I must 
devote more of my personal attention to their improvement. 

July Uh . — Declaration of the Independence of the United 
States of America : an anniversary in which my heart rejoices, 
as sympathising with the adjutors of the rights of man, wherever 
they are to be found. 

Went to the theatre. I scarcely know how I acted Melantms, 
which is an evidence that I did not do it very well ; 1 did not 
please myself in it. 

Knowles came into my room. Expressed himself greatly 
pleased with the play ; said, that he had bad the intention of 
writing to the newspapers to disclaim the credit they had given 
as to the adaptation of the play ; that he had tried it and could 
not manage it at all. He was however deterred from this step by 
the apprehension that it might seem putting himself unneces' 
sarily forward. I told him, if I published it, that I should then 
state the exact amount of credit due to him for the scenes he 
had written. 

Dow came into my room, Webster also. I went into his 
room, and discussed the purchase of the copyright of ‘The 
Bridal;’ ho offered £30, and I told him he might have it 
for £20. 

Judy 0th . — My whole day was occupied with what I supposed 
would have been an hour’s employment, the revision and pre- 
paration for the press of my MS. of ‘ The Bridal.’* I had only 
completed three acts, when obliged to go to the theatre. 

* The acting copy of ‘ The Bridal,’ a tragedy in five acts, adapted for 
representation (with three original scenes, written by Sheridan Knowles, Esq.) 
from the ‘Maid’s Tragedy ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal Haymarket, was published in Webster’s ‘Acting National 
Drama’ by Chapman and Hall in 1837. It has a preface by Macready, in 
which he states that the adaptation was prepared six years previously, and 
that the suggestion of adapting the old play was due to tbe fine taste of 
Mr. Shell. The play was presented to Drury Lane Theatre in 1831, accepted, 
but withdrawn from performance by Macready. 

It was first performed dnring Macready’s engagement at Dublin in 1834. 
Again agreed to be performed at Drury Lane in 1835, but the agreement 
was not fulfilled by the then lessee (Mr. Bunn). Produced at Haymarket by 
Mr. Webster, 26th June, 1837.— Ed. 
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My health, thank God, has been much better to-day. At the 
theatre I received a note from Robertson, appointing a meeting 
to-morrow at ten, to mention to me a proposed deviation from 
my offer by the proprietors of Govent Garden Theatre, also a 
note from the Literary Fund. Acted Melantius pretty well ; 
was called for and went on, not taking Miss Huddart with me. 
1 did not see the necessity of making it a necessary consequence. 
Was very warmly received. 

July 7th . — ^Wroto a note in answer to Mrs. Buller, accepting 
invitation, and revised the last act of ‘ The Bridal ’ before I 
went out. Proceeded to Robertson. He laid before me the 
modification of what was termed my proposal, which amounted 
to the addition of £720, the cost, as they calculated, of their 
outlay in repairs, &c., to the ground-rent, &c., to be paid in 
nightly instalments out of the first receipts, and a retention 
of two private boxes. I gave no direct answer, but not seeing 
any strong cause of objection, talked over with Robertson and 
Bartley sundry measures to be pursued in the event of my 
undertaking the conduct of the theatre. Called on H. Smith, 
and consulted with him on the proposed plan ; ho thought it 
advisable to make the effort, observing that, as in everything, 
there was risk. There was not more here than in ordinary 
circumstances. Began to think about the preface to ‘ The 
Bridal.’ 

July 8th . — Went down to Covent Garden, and at Robertson’s 
met Bartley ; told him of my objections to the proprietors’ plan, 
and of my emendations, which he thought very fair and 
not likely to meet with opposition. Sent him to Willmott, the 
Drury Lane prompter, to sound him, and, if he found him well 
disposed, to open to him confidentially my wish to engage him. 
Whilst he was gone, I made out the draft of a letter to Robert- 
son, and upon the calculations I made, gave in my amended 
proposal, which I think most fair. Bartley returning, related 
to me his conversation with Willmott, who expressed himself 
delighted on hearing that I had undertaken the conduct of the 
theatre, and then, having imparted to him as much as was 
necessary, he desired to call on me. In a little time he came, 
and at first seemed in high spirits at the prospect before him, 
which subsided as he gained time to reflect. 1 offered him £5 
under the idea that he had £6 ; but he admitted that he had 
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only £5, on which I counselled him to offer himself for £4~a 
very. unpalatable proposition. He then made out that he had 
more than £5 by the length of time it was paid, and 1 made it 
£4 lOs. for thirty-six weeks; still he demurred and wished till 
Monday to consider of it. This I resisted, and he then stood 
out for an hour’s deliberation. 1 yielded, and whilst he was 
absent Bartley went in search of Miss Taylor, who was out of 
town. I wrote my letter to Bobertson. Bartley returned and 
afterwards Willmott, agreeing to terms which he had written' 
down, asking for orders which I refused, and an under prompter 
which I conceded. Bartley left me. I wrote to Vandenhoff, and 
to Miss Faucit. Bead the papers; a delightful critique on 
‘ Bridal ’ in John Bull. 

July Qth . — Began the preface to the publication of ‘The 
Bridal,’ with which I was occupied the whole day, excepting 
when taken from my work by the visits of Mr. and Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. and Mrs. Procter. I find it impossible to satisfy 
myself with the work I have engaged myself upon. Disuse 
has quite unfitted me for composition, who at the best was 
never entitled to any praise for it. My situation suggests .to 
me the prayer of the Cavalier soldier before one of the battles 
in the great struggle, and I feel with it: “0 Lord, thou 
knowest I have much to do this day ; if in my labour I forget 
thee, do not thou forget me, 0 G-od !” 

July Wth . — Set to work early at the preface, and continued 
it till Bartley called ; he had little additional communication 
to make. I mentioned to him the thought of writing to the 
Drury Lane Committee in order to discover whether the theatre 
would be let or no, which he approved. . Beceived a very kind 
letter from Bourne, with a cheque of £12 for our cow. 

Finished the preface, and called on Wallace with it, who 
approved of parts. I left it with him for revision. He dis- 
sented from the plan of writing to the Drury Lane Committee, 
and I, in consequence, abandoned the thought. Wrote to Miss 
Faucit, offering her £15 per week. 

Went to dine with Mrs. Duller, where I met C. Duller. 
Thackeray came in the evening, Dickens, John Mill, Martineau, 
Hawes, Stanley, Miss Martineau, Miss Austin. Walked with 
Dickens to Garrick Club, where we met Forster. Took a cab 
home. 
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July 12th . — Letter from Mr. Vandenhoff, demanding £21 
per week. Went to Covent Garden, where, after being intro- 
duced to Lowndes, I talked over the matter with Bobertson 
and Bartley. Bobertson told me, that the proprietors assented 
to my emendations of the agreement. Bartley showed two 
very confiding and cordial letters from Mr. Meadows and Miss 
Taylor. I produced Vandenhoff’s, and showed the impolicy, 
the imprudence, of attempting to do without him — they 
'admitted it. I stated that, unless the subscription to the plan 
was unanimous, I would not go on with it ; they assented to 
the reasonableness of my views. I instructed Bartley to get 
up a meeting of the actors,' and obtain from them either a 
set of resolutions declaratory of their confidence in me, and 
their agreement to make a reasonable reduction of their claims, 
or the refusal to give it. 

July IZth. — ^Mr. Pope came into the back parlour, where 
1 was sleeping, and told me that my dearest Catherine was 
well — delivered of a fine little girl.* 

I raise my heart to God Almighty in humble and fervent 
prayer and thanksgiving, acknowledging with grateful thanks 
His great bounties and imploring His merciful protection for 
this my darling new-born babe, and* all the rest of my precious 
family. 

I looked at my watch, and found the time about half-past 
four. 1 was dreadfully fatigued. At breakfast, Messrs. 
Bartley and Meadows called to explain their objection to the 
meeting. They settled to call on the different actors. I 
do not anticipate that it will ripen to anything, and am 
indifferent about it — preferring exemption from it. 

Went with the children in the carriage to Elstree, calling 
on Wallace by the way. The country about Elstree, and its 
delicious quiet, made me think with regret of my prospect 
of seeing so little of it. Gathered flowers and fruit. Corrected 
proof-sheet of first act of ‘ The Bridal.’ 

Jidy 14th . — Beceived an answer from Miss Faucit, express- 
ing the best spirit as far as she was concerned. Went to 
Covent Garden, where I met Bartley and Bobertson, and heard 
of the indecisive answers obtained from the singers; sent 
him to them, and Dowton to get some positive determination. 

* Harriet Joanna, died 26th November, 1840. 
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Mr. Warde gave in his adhesion in the event of his freedom 
to engage. 

Fladgate, T. Hill, and some others spoke to me about 
“ having taken Covent Garden Theatre.” I told them I had not 
taken it. 

Mr. Webster wished to extend my engagement, and gave 
in his adhesion to Covent Garden Theatre. 

Jtdtj 15th. — Corrected the proof-sheet of ‘ The Bridal,’ and 
afterwards went to Robertson’s. Found Bartley and Robertson. 
After hearing of Gitibilei, and Williams’ assent, and Miss 
Romer’s refusal, decided on sending Bartley to Yandenhoff at 
Birmingham to get his answer positively. Meadows came in, 
and agreed to go on Tuesday (if not required) to Swansea after 
Miss Shirreff. 

Acted Melantius very fairly. Spoke after the play to Mr. 
Elton and to Mr. Strickland oh the subject of Cuvent Garden ; 
both seemed strongly inclined to me, and Strickland pledged 
himself, if he could get his release from Braham. 

July IQth, — Sot to work at the correction of the sheets of 
‘Bridal.’ Marked them and the preface. 

Called on Wallace to speak about the alterations in the 
preface. Tried the working of the company by casting several 
plays. Dined with J. Reid. Walked home. 

July nth. — Went down to Covent Garden Theatre. Saw Mr. 
Meadows, who gave in the assent of Mr. Diddear to serve on 
reduced terms ; sent for Willmot and spoke to him about other 
persons. Mr. Elton gave in his adhesion to Covent Garden. 
Received a note from Bartley, informing me that Vandendoff 
was positively engaged with Mr. Wallace, and was to sail for 
the United States August Ist. 

July 18^A. — Set my dear children copies, being dissatisfied 
with the unmeaning words which were given them to write, 
when the occasion might afford matter for them to profit by. 
Met Bartley at Robertson’s, and learned from him the result of 
his interview with Mr. Yandenhoff. He caught Mr. Yandenhoff 
on his arrival from Liverpool and told him of his errand ; Mr. 
Yandenhoff informed him of his positive engagement at New 
York, but wished to be made acquainted with the particulars of 
his message. When told, he remained silent a very long while, 
and at length broke out into very ardent expressions of praise 
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on wliat he termed hiy “ noble condnct,” adding that, had he 
been free, he would most gladly hare gone with the plan. Mr. 
Meadows brought news of Mr. Power’s cordial adhesion to the 
plan, and received instructions to meet me to>morrow prepared 
for his journey to Swansea. Told Bartley that I should decline 
proceeding on the former plan, having lost Mr. Yandenhoff and 
Miss Bomer ; but that, not to desert the cause of actors and 
proprietors, I would consent to pay £40 per night rent for 180 
nights, paying myself a salary of £30 per week, and divide any 
surplus at the rate of three-fifths to the proprietors, two-fifths 
to myself, till the remainder of £8,8^, should be paid to them. 
He very much approved it, and wrote as much to Bobinson. 

Julif 19^A. — Despatched Mr. Meadows to Miss Sherriff at 
Swansea, with instructions to him how far to go. 

Acted Melantius not well. The occupation of my mind in 
other matters is already beginning to display its effect on my 
acting, and I must be most careful to guard against its encroach- 
ment on my labours for improvement ; I was not good to-night. 
Spoke to Mrs. Humby, and secured her for £6 lOs. per week. 

July 20ih . — Went out to take a hasty glance at the Exhi- 
bition, with which I was very much gratified. What a munificent 
patron 1 should have been had I j>een born with, or had I 
acquired, a large superfluity! Went on to Covent Garden, 
where Bartley was waiting for me. 

July 20/A.— Mr. F. Vining called, and, after a long con- 
versation, consented to take £9 10s., we concluded on his 
engagement; in the meantime I settled with T. Matthews 
for £3, and afterwards called on Mrs. Glover, and agreed 
with her for £9 10s. Wrote to Kenny, offering him the office 
of Beader at £3 per week. Examined and calculated the 
expenses of the theatre, and went into its details, up to a lato 
hour. 

July 218/. — Went to Covent Garden Theatre, where I dis- 
cussed much business with Bobertson and Bartley: actors, 
musical department, arrangement of lobbies, &c. Mr. Diddear 
called, talking with him about business, I sent him away 
qnite satisfied. Saw Mr. Marshall, painter to the theatre, leader 
of orchestra, and Bobertson; they gave their hearty promise 
to do their best to meet the plan of the new arrangement. 

Mr, Bobertson acquainted me with an offer of a Mr. Downe 
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of the York Circuit of £5000 for the firtft year, and £6000 for 
the second, adding that the Govcnt Garden proprietors would 
not listen to it. Spoke about bills, musical department, 
alteration of boxes, excluding women of the town from the 
two lowest tiers. 

Acted Mclantius pretty well. Eeceived a crowd of letters 
from various persons, applying for engagements at Covent 
Garden. 

Jtdy 22»d. — ^Letters from Wightwick about Mr, Phelps, and 
from Meadows, informing me of Miss Sher riff’s assent to £18 
per week. My mind is quEe made up to enter upon the direc- 
tion of Covent Garden Theatre, and I fervently and with 
humility invoke the blessing of Almighty God upon my efforts 
and labours. Sent a note to Miss Martineau, informing her of 
her box for Monday, inclosing her a book of the ‘ Bridal,’ and 
mentioning our purpose of naming our little babe after her. 

Went to Covent ^rden Theatre, saw Messrs. Robertson and 
Bartley, and learned from the latter that Mr. Warde was very 
ill, but steady to his promise of coming to Covent Garden, if 
not in his own theatre. Told Robertson that I would take the 
theatre — read my letter to Mr. Osbaldiston, but would not seal 
it to him with the theatre seal. Saw and engaged Mrs. Clifford 
and Miss E. Phillips. 

Sunday, July 23rd . — ^Rose rather early and considerably 
tired, to go post to Penn, where Liston lives. On my way I 
arranged in my own mind the business of ‘ Hamlet,’ scenery, &c. 
Arriving at Penn, I drove up to Liston’s house, and found 
that he had gone to church; I was glad of the opportunity, 
and, going in, was shown into a pew. The service was most 
respectably performed, the church very clean and neat. 

I was pleased and interested, and happy in the opportunity 
of imploring the Divine blessing upon the enterprise I have 
in hand. After service I looked about the churchyard for 
Liston, whom I had observed very gravely attending to his 
duty in church, and when I approached him, his surprise was 
extreme. I walked home with him, and saw Mrs. L. and 
another lady ; talked for some time, lunched, and walked out 
with Liston to look at Taylor’s house, and see something of 
the country, which is pretty, but not comparable to the 
neighbourhood of Elstree. We talked of many things, chiefly 
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theatrical, and I asked him to come to Govent GaHen. He said 
that he never intended to act again. I did not nrge him, hut 
as we talked on, I told him we should not differ on terms, 
and that 1 should be happy to see him and would make him 
as comfortable as I could. I got a frequent repetition of iihe 
promise from him that, if he acted anywhere, it should be with 
me, and I thought I perceived a disposition in him to yipld, 
which I thought it better not to press. Met Taylors, declined 
their invitations to dinner, and left them on Liston’s premises. 
‘Heturned to ‘ Hamlet.’ Beached home by halLpast five. 

Jvly24ih . — Went into the theatre .to take possession o*f it,- 
invoking the blessing of Almighty God upon my undertaking. 
Talked with Marshall, who seemed to enter into all m^ plans 
respecting scenery, &c. Mr. Bqdwell came to speak to me 
about his place as director of the music, which he had accepted 
on reduced terms ; he left me perfectly satisfied. 

^uttf 25th . — Went to theatre, where I found Messrs. Bobert- 
Bon and Bartley. Mr. Marshall, the painter, was there, and wo 
discussed the expense of the painting-room, concluding by re- 
questing him to reconsider his estimate, and see me to-morrow. 
Mr. Buckstone called. Mr. Harris called and, in talking over 
the matter of the theatre, gave son^e very valuable hints. I 
sent Bartley -to speak to Dowton, and offer him £10 per night, 
without any condition as to number of nights. 

July 2(ith . — Applied myself to the construction of the actors’ 
articles of agreement. Went to Covent Garden Theatre, saw 
Mr. Bartley, spoke to Mr. Marshall, and received his estimate of 
the painting-room ; went into the theatre, and talked over the 
matter of our engagement with Mr. Pritchard ; after him came 
Mr. and Mies Land, with whom 1 finally concluded. 

Went over a calculation of the week’s expenses with Bobert- 
son, it still approaches £150 per night. Game home and lay 
down after dinner. Acted Melantius pretty well. A great 
number of notes and letters ; among them was one from Miss 
Vandenhoff, very civil, one from Miss Kelly ; one, an applica- 
tion from Miss Betts, which I was very glad to receive. 

July 27th . — Answered Messrs. Bennett, Montague, and 
Tilbury. Beceived a letter, in very kind strain, from Calcraft, 
lamenting my undertaking; his lamentation was a prophecy. 
Galled on Wallace to ask his opinion of memorialising the 
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Queen for her special patronage, and the liberty to assume the 
title of Her Majesty’s Company of Performers. He thought, if 
obtained, it would he of great service, and assented to the 
proposal to get an introduction to Lord Durham, and ask his 
interest. I called on Miss Kelly, who wished me to hear some 
pupils of hers. Went on, in my day’s cab, to Covent Garden 
Theatre, saw Mr. Bartley, and received many letters. 

Mr. Webster called at the theatre. Mr. Land, Payne, Paulo. 
Letter of application from T. Cooke. 

Mr. Elton called. He asked mo if I had resolved on his 
engagement. I told him that, “ Certainly, everything had been 
settled between us.” He said, “ Oh, no. I did not understand 
that,” &c., denying an engagement that was most explicitly 
and clearly formed. I struck his name out of my list, but 
another engagement, made in consequence of his, of £9 10s, 
per week, is thus uselessly saddled on me. : 

Called on Forster, and then went on to Lady Blos8ington*B, 
saw her, and was just on the point of opening my message 
to her when Lord Durham was announced. I was introduced, 
and in a short time mentioned my desire to see him, and to 
ask his opinion on the Queen’s acquiescence in my wish. He 
thought she would not and ought not to give a preference to 
one theatre, but that tho title of Her Majesty’s Servants he 
thought she ought to give, and would say a word or two to tho 
official persons to induce her. 

July 29#7i. — ^Walked to Oxford Street, took cab home. The 
cabman insisted on two shillings, which I resisted ; and, on his 
persisting, I made him drive me to the police office, where a 
deposit was made for tho measurement of the ground. I walked 
home. Acted Melantius pretty well. J. Macaulay came into 
my room; quite glad to see him, but pained and rather shocked 
to hear him declare himself a Conservative. 

JtdySOth . — Made out the articles of agreement for performers 
and looked over the table of forfeits. Inclosed first in note to 
Kobertson, second to Bartley. Wrote to Wightwick. Sat a 
short time with dear Catherine, who was not well. Settled 
my accounts. Willmott called, and told me of his determina- 
tion to leave the English opera house, spoke to him about 
ballet, &o. 

Gave some time and thought to the arrangement of my 

VOL. n. o 
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company, after receiving a letter from Mr. Elton recanting 
what he had said, and wishing to withdraw his refusal to 
accept a reduced salary. 

Jvly 31«<. — Saw Bartley and Robertson, and transacted busi- 
ness with both of them. Sent Bartley to Miss Betts, and com- 
missioned him to write to Mr, Phelps. Mr. Dowton called, and 
I had a long and fruitless conversation with him, arguing 
the point of salary, he wishing me to give a certainty and I 
declining; and so we parted. Letters at home from young 
Eean declining, and Kenny accepting. Mr. Elton came in, and, 
after disclaiming any desire to take advantage of me, sur- 
rendered himself entirely into my hands, I telling him that I 
would rate him at £10 10a. 

August l8<. — Went to Covent Garden Theatre, where I saw 
Messrs. Bartley and Willmott, with the latter 1 made arrange- 
ments about ballet, &c. 

Went to the police-office, where I found I was cast in costs of 
3a., which I very cheerfully paid, though I can scarcely yet 
believe myself wrong. Returned to Coveut Garden, saw Mr. 
David Fisher, and heard him rehearse Othello’s apology ; gave 
him advice and courteously parted with him. Saw Mr. Giu- 
bilei, who is under the apprehension that he is held by law to 
Drury Lane. Spoke to Bedford, who also wishes to come to 
Covent Garden Theatre. Went on to Bank, and received 
dividends. Returned home. Forster called, who had previously 
sent a splendid proof, beautifully framed, of Landseer’s ‘ Bolton 
Abbey,’ a verjr elegant and costly present. 

August Srd . — Went to rehearsal ; the play over I pro- 
ceeded to Covent Garden, where I saw Bartley, and heard his 
communications. 

Saw Messrs. Land, Willmott, Marshall, Sloman, &c. Return- 
ing home I called at No. 8, York Terrace, and liked it so much 
that I decided on taking it for the winter, if I could have it at 
my own price. 

August 6th. — ^Messrs. Rooke and Haines came by appointment, 
and discussed the curtailment and the casting of the opera. 
Rooke did not seem to like the idea of the suggested amputa- 
tions. We came to the subject of price, and after some demur 
I sent the authors out of the room to arrange the matter ; they 
returned, and Mr. Rooke was left to settle it with me. He 
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asked me £20 per night for ten nights, £15 for ten more, and 
£5 ever after. I observed that this was too hard on me. I 
offered £10 per night for ten nights, £15 for ten nights, and 
£10 for fifteen nights, and to pay £100 down. (£100 to he 
secured.) This Mr. Eookc accepted, and we signed agreement. 
I paid him a cheque for £100 and took his receipt. Mrs. Glover 
came and held a parley, then signed her agreement. Messrs. 
Humhy, Huddart, and Taylor, did the same; Meadows, Webster, 
&c., also. 

Augvd &h. — Looked over ‘ Beggar’s Bush ’ with a view to 
alteration ; abandoned it. Looked at ‘ Faithful Shepherdess 
gave it up. 

Aiigud 7th. — ^Went to theatre, and joined Messrs. Bartley 
and Willmott. Learned that my purchase of Mr. Booke’s opera 
had produced a good effect among the musical people. Letters 
from Mr. Anderson accepting my offer. 

Messrs. Payne, Smith, Bonder, Collett, Worrall, Manvers, 
Stretton, &c., called and signed their articles. 

Went over the hox-lobhy, &c., with Kobertson and Bartley ; 
suggested the construction of a private lobby to the first circle, 
and the removal of the statues from the closed saloon to the 
entrance hall, to which Kobertson agreed. 

Avgust Qth. — Went with Robertson over pit-passages, also 
proposed that proprietors should allow me consideration for my 
new lobby, if found to succeed. Robertson agreed to it. Went 
with Robertson over terms of lease, which were all satisfactory. 
He introduced me to Mr. Gwilt, whom I liked. 

August 10th. — Mr. Tilbury called, and after some little 
conference with Mr. Bartley signed his agreement. 

August 11th. — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre. 

Bartley came from the Chamborlain’s office to say that an 
appointment would be made for me with the Lord Chamberlain 
on Wednesday. Spoke with Bradwell and Robertson about 
entrance-hall, lobby, and saloon, and decided on further 
improvements ; agreed to Bradwoll’s estimate. 

Acted Melantius for the last time, at the Haymarket, in my 
very best manner. I was very much applauded, and “hotly 
called for ’’ by the audience ; when I went forward I was most 
cordially received. Thus ended my first Haymarket engage- 
ment, and devoutly and fervently do I return thanks to God 

o 2 
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Almighty for this among the many mercies His goodness has 
Tonchsafed me. 

August 12lh. — Mr. Maddox called, and I signed with liim, 
exchanging an agreement for the furnished house, 8, York Gate, 
for seven months, from September 21st. 

My prize. Girl’s Head by Gainsborough, came home. 

Augud 13^^. — The idea of an afterpiece founded on Zadig 
occurred to me, but I soon came to the conviction that none 
of our playwrights could use the materials it affords. 

August 14/A. — Kose early to go by coach to Southampton ; 
the coach was overfilled — three women, myself, and a squalling, 
fretful child. The day was so oppressive that the stew re- 
minded^me of some of our American journeys, or even of some 
days in the vetturas of Italy. 1 read with attention, in reference 
to performance, the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and, after having reflected 
on it, went through ‘ Measure for Measure,’ so that my day 
was not entirely lost to me. 

On my arrival in this very pretty town I wrote a note to 
Mr. Phelps, and after dining carried it with me to the theatre. 
Saw the play of the ‘ Iron Chest ;’ what a thing it is. I was 
disgusted with the patches of sentiment and claptraps upon 
national privileges, humanity, ‘and all the other virtues in 
which G. Colman was so rich — on paper. 

I left , my note for him. He called at the Dolphin, and I 
offered him either the salary he might take from Mr. Webster, 
or to give hii^ now a salary, if he would name one, that I could 
meet. He preferred waiting for Mr. Webster, and we inter- 
changed agreements to that effect. I liked his tone a^d 
manner. 

August \Qth . — Took Bartley in carriage to Hyde Park. 
Called on Lord Conyngham at Dudley House; saw some 
good pictures. Lord C. received me very courteously and 
entered (or seemed to do so) into my views, promised to present 
my memorial to the Queen, and to say all he could for it. I 
left him much pleased. 

Returned to Covent Garden Theatre. Occupied the whole 
morning. Wrote to Phillips. Signed articles with Diddear, 
Miss P. Horton, Wilson, Mrs. East. Wrote to Mr. Pritchard. 
Dickens called with Mr. Hullah, who has a comic opera nearly 
ready. 
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August 19/A. — Sent Bartley to Lord Chamberlain’s office to 
inquire form, &c., of memorial. Spoke to Marshall about 
scenes for plays. Saw sketch of new curtain, corrected it 
and approved. Went with Bradwell over saloon and lobbies, 
hearing remarks and giving directions. Took a cab and called 
on Wallace, who had finished the memorial. We went over it, 
agreeing on one or two trifiing verbal alterations, and I copied 
out the MS. Beturning, saw Bartley ; spoke to Miss Huddart 
about her business. 

Wrote my memorial to the Queen, requesting her to let me 
call the Covent Garden players, “ Her Majesty’s Company of 
Performers.” Inclosed it in a note to the Lord Chamberlain 
and sent it. 

My clothes were packed up. Went in a chaise to Elstree, 
reading Emmitier by the way. I looked up at the beauty of 
the massive foliage of the trees, and the sky in mild glow of 
a rich sunset, and was surprised to think how little I looked 
at nature now. Is this good for me ? I fear not. 

Elstree, August 218/. — Looked through Byron’s ‘ Deformed 
Transformed,’ to see if it was available for representation — No. 
Gave up the greater part of the day to the perusal and arrange- 
ment of Byron’s ‘ Two Foscari.’ I think it looks more dramatic 
than I formerly conceived it. Wrote to Knowles, recommend- 
ing as subjects the Sicilian Vespers, Agnes Bernauer, and 
the adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Honest Man’s 
Fortune.’ 

Read the ‘ Two Foscari ’ to Catherine and Letitia, who were 
much affected by it. 

August 22nd . — Went cautiously through Byron’s ‘Two 
Foscari,’ which I cut and prepared for representation. Began 
the re-arrangement of Shakespeare’s ‘Measure for Measure. 
In the course of my work, Jerrold and Forster arrived j after 
them a packet of books and letters from Bartley, and notes 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office requiring my presence, 
but accepting Bartley as my representative. I wrote to him 
to go. One of my letters is from Birmingham, addressed to 
W. Macready, Esq., at his residence in London. Talked with 
Jerrold after dinner on the piece he has in contemplation, one 
scene of which he read to me. 

August 23rd. — Bartley came ; he brought me letters, news, 
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and a message from the Lord Cbamherlain. In answer to my 
memorial, the Queen had expressed herself much interested in 
Covent Garden ; stated that she had great respect for Mr. 
Macready and admiration for his talent, that the precise object 
of his request required consideration, hut if it should be 
deemed impracticable to concede, that she trusted other means 
might he found of rendering assistance to his undertaking. 
Talked over various matters, and decided oh several. After 
dinner arranged the first fortnight’s business, and cast the 
plays. 

August 24/A. — Talked with Bartley on business, and gave 
him several memoranda of things to do. Bead over the pan- 
tomime, , which seemed to be very droll. Bartley left us, 
and I took a walk in the garden for about half-an-hour, 
snatching ' this short enjoyment of the sweetness of the air. 
Finished the arrangement of the prompt-book of the ‘Two 
Foscari.’ 

August 25/A. — Much fatigued and indisposed to rise ; did not 
leave my bed until 10 o’clock, and was occupied the whole 
morning in examining and sorting my wardrobe for my intended 
long residence in London. Keceived a parcel from the un- 
daunted Mr. who will not Be denied ; he sends his thrice 

rejected play as a present ! Busied in packing up ; enjoyed 
for a short time the beauty of the day and the sight of my 
darling family ; sent up a balloon, a very pretty toy, which 
delighted them very much : it was a sweet holiday. The 
thought of the length of time and the vicissitudes that may 
occur before I again re-greet this happy home and the dear 
country again, gave double zest to every delighted sensation 
that I derived from the air, the leaves, my family, and the 
freedom about me. Finished my packing up and spent the 
remainder of the day with my dear family. 

London, August 26/A. — ^Left my dear, my blessed home, its 
quiet, and its joys, to enter on a task for which nature and 
taste have disqualified me. 

Thought on business as 1 journeyed to London, occasionally 
interrupted by less useful suggestions. Proceeded to Covent 
Garden Theatre, reaching it a little before 11 o’clock. Beceived 
several letters. Saw Bartley and Willmott. 

Saw and talked on business with Mr. Hammond. Signed 
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with Mr. Pritchard. Spoke to Mr. Bottomley about coals. 
Settled many matters about the theatre with Bradwell — 
gallery, pit, boxes, ant^ stage. Wrote answer to several 
letters. 

Talked wiffi Mr. Egerton Webbe about his burlesque opera, 
and settled to make an appointment with him to hear it tried 
over. Saw Calcraft and talked with him. Forster spoke with 
Serle about his projected melodrama. 

London to Bristol, August 27th . — Bose early, and wrote to 
Bartley whilst waiting for my breakfast ; proceeded to coach- 
office and set off for Bristol. The first stage was given to 
musing on my past life, the dream that it has been, the perfect 
realisation of all that philosophy or poetry says of this o-Ktd? 
6pap* — life — and turned to speculation on the future ; made up 
my mind to bear with equanimity the lot that Providence 
assigns me, and to do my best to improve it. Bead over 
Macbeth, interrupted occasionally by two of my fellow- 
passengers, one a Frenchman, and his opposite neighbour, a 
Colonel Hankey, who spoke French very fluently, and talked 
incessantly till his departure between Beading and Newbury. 
Bead over more than once the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
which I resolved to exert myself upon, as well as upon Foscari. 
Now and then joined in the conversation with the talkers. 
After we quitted Marlborough, where the old woman, our 
fourth party, left us, I fell into conversation with Monsieur, but 
found my French very rusty ; we talked on various subjects, and 
at last the theatre was mentioned by him, and shortly after my 
name. I told him that I was the person he was speaking of — 
his surprise and pleasure were extreme. His enthusiasm broke 
forth, and he told me that he had seen me in Paris, and of his 
delight and rapture at the performance of Yirginius, and of the 
opinion of all Paris on my performance. Our conversation 
lasted very long ; he requested me to write my name and that 
of Wordsworth, whom I mentioned to him as our great 
philosophic poet, in his memorandum book; he seemed quite 
delighted, and made me again lament that the destiny which 
made me a player, had not made me a French one. After 
long silence, on resuming our conversation, he repeated to me 


* Dream of a shadow.— E d. 
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some lines, which he wrote down for me when we reached the 
White Lion, Bristol : 

A l’IijiUSTbe MacbedA 

Toi, dont lo dtopoir m’a glac^ de terrcur, 

Quand la main frdmissantc immolait Yirgiriie ; 

Fils do Shakespeare, adieu ! e’est dans ton noble coeur 
Que lo cicl a jetd le feu de ton genie. 

I showed him all the civilities in my power, and requested to 
see him in London. 

Bristol^ August — Acted Macbeth as I could, without any 

support, and drawbacks in every character except Macduff. It 
was really moral torture. I scarcely ever experienced more in 
a theatre. 

August 29/A. — For an hour before I rose, I worked at the 
words of the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ which I find the 
most difficult of any part I have ever laboured at to fasten in 
my memory, pursued this same task until I went to rehearsal, and 
there I continued it. Acted Virginius miserably j it was painful 
to myself, and could have been satisfactory to no one. 

Sent for the Morning lleraldf and read the account of Mr. 
Phelps’ appearance, which scorns to mo a decided success. It 
depressed my spirits, though perhaps it should not do so. If he 
is greatly successful, I shall reap the profits ; if moderately, he 
will strengthen my company. But an actor’s fame and his 
dependent income is so precarious, that we start at every 
shadow of an actor. It is an unhappy life ! 

August 30/A, — If I had a sufficient property to leave each of 
my children a moderate allowance on their start into life, and 
to give them educations, I would certainly never act again, nor 
ever concern myself about a theatre ; certainly, I think, never 
enter one — at least, for myself. 

Wrote to Wallace for the preliminary address, which I cannot 
pretend to write or even sketch. Looked over some plays. 
Studied Duke. Eevised and cut two acts of ‘To Marry or 
Not,’ which I think will act well. 

August 31s/. — Eeceived a parcel with two MSS. and a letter 
from Bartley. I have great difficulty in proceeding tranquilly 
about what I have to do. I am for rushing at once into it. 
This is not the way to succeed, and I must cure myself of it. 
Went to rehearsal, and pleased myself with the manner in 
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^hich I rehearsed Othello. Decided on * Julius Csesar ’ for my 
benefit ; cast it and the play to the company. 

Acted Othello, as I thought, very well at the beginning, hut 
was destroyed by the actors as I proceeded. 

September Isf. — ^Acted Werner very unequally; could have 
played it better than I ever in my life did ; and did perform 
some parts in a perfect style, but was cut up by the dreadful 
inaccuracy of the actors in others. 

Septen^r Qth. — Went to rehearsal, and took considerable 
pains, really using the occasion as a study, but soon became so 
fatigued that it was painful to me to stand up so long. 1 feel 
heavily the coming on of years. I shall be an old man (if I 
live) at an early age — certainly if I continue on the stage. 

Went to the theatre, and endeavoured to philosophise on the 
folly of yielding to passion ; schooling myself to try how much 
better I should be in every way if I could care nothing for 
those around me, but merely fixing attention on my own 
manner of doing things. I tried to do so — not with entire 
success, but I must hope to improve. Acted Hamlet in my very 
best possible style ; was satisfied. 

[September llih to 22nd. — Engagement at Birmingham.] 

Birmingham, Septeniber \2(h. — Acted Othello indifferently. 
I was made nervous at the outset and, though I laboured, I 
could not hide the labour — it was a bad performance 

The great error of my performance of Othello was in the 
heavy, stately tone in which 1 pitched the part, instead of the 
free, bold, cheerful, chivalrous bearing of the warrior, the happy 
lover, and the high-born man. 

September 2\sl . — ^Letters from Bartley, Forster, abouk horses, 
Knowles, and Dow. Forster tells me that it appears cheapest 
and most advisable to drive a pair of horses to our own carriage. 
No. I really want a means of moving to and from the theatre ; 
but till I see that I may afford it without taking one week’s 
salary from one actor, I will not do it ; if I were playing on 
my last year’s engagement I would, but with this hazard on my 
hands — No. 

London, September dOth. — ^When I am actor I must forget 
that I am manager. 

Govent Clarden Theatre opens. Before coming down I 
prayed from my heart to Almighty God, imploring His mercy 
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upon me in the effort, urhich this day begins, and in what so 
much of good or evil to my beloved family is involved. 

Bepeated the address on my way, and entered the theatre 
with an invocation of God’s blessing on me. Behearsed the 
play,* and attended to the various claims on my notice ; re- 
ceived many letters of acknowledgment for the freedom of the 
theatre. Took every occasion of repeating the address. 

It consumed some time to arrange my dresses, &c., and when 
this was done I lay down in bed. Bepeatedly went over my 
address, and also read over the first scene of Leontes. Dressed 
and, being called to the address, went and found the overture 
only just began. Much agitated, the thought of the Bubicon- 
like plunge I was about to make and my home came upon me 
and affected me for a moment. 

When I went on the stage the enthusiasm of the audience 
was very great ; I began my address with tolerable composure, 
but in the last part of it I stopped — it was a pause of about 
half a minute — but in agony of feeling longer than time can 
measure ; I recovered myself, and tripped slightly again before 
the conclusion of the address. 

Acted Leontes artist-like but not, until the last act, very 
effectively. Was called on to giVb out, which I did. 

October 2nd . — I acted the greater part of Hamlet in my best 
manner; and the play was put beautifully on the stage. The 
audience noticed with applause several of the improvements. 

October 6th , — ^Went to the theatre, where I arrived at a little 
before ten, applied to business, reading, and answering letters. 
Behearsed * The Bridal,’ and took much pains with Mr. Ander^- 
son. The Messrs. Dilke called, and wont over the affair of the 
Athenaeum criticism, speaking with great candour and good- 
nature, endeavouring to palliate the false statement of ‘ The 
Bridal,’ “ want of attraction,” and coming to a very amicable, 
agreeable arrangement, as settled yesterday, respecting the in- 
terchange of ordlers for advertisements. Farted very good 
friends. Superintended the rehearsal of two acts of the 

♦ Covent Garden opened under Macready's management with * A Winter's 
Tale’ and ‘A lloland for an Oliver,’ Boxes, 6s., second price, 2s. 6d; pit, 
2s. 6d., second price, Is. 6d. ; lower gallery. Is. 6d, second price. Is, ; upper 
gallery. Is., second price, 6 g{. Second price at the end of the third act of 
plays, and the second of operas. Stage director, Mr. Willmott ; musical 
director, Mr. G. H. Rod well ; acting manager, Mr. Bartley.— En. 
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' Novice,’ which occupied me till past four, took all pains with 
it. .Had promised Miss Taylor a new wig, and sent for 
Brewster to measure her for it, which he did. Beceived a 
note from Faraday abjuring his claim to knighthood, thanking 
me for the card of admission, but returning it on account of 
the ‘‘ Sir answered him and sent him a corrected card. Sent 
note and cards of admission to Milman, his wife, and friend.* 

October lOth, — Settled the cast of Othello with Mr. Bartley 
for the Duke, as an example to the other actors, and to show 
the public that there would be no impediments to the best 
possible disposition of the characters in a play. Attended a 
night rehearsal of ‘ The Novice,’ in which all did their best. 

October IDA. — Wrote to Bowes about the French dwarf for 
the pantomime : to Harvey himself (il Nano). First night of 
‘ The Novice.’ 

October 12th . — Searched for plays and afterpieces. At 12 
o’clock went out to call on Liston at Brompton ; saw and sat 
with him some time. He said he should never act again, and 
I certainly think he never will. He seems to be breaking up. 
I left him with an expression, that he had carte-blanche from 
me. Keturning to the theatre, took the book of * The Novice,’ 
and went over the play with the actors, cutting their parts 
and arranging all for a rehearsal to-morrow. 

October IGth. — Very much dissatisfied with my own per- 
formance of the part of Othello, very much indeed. I can 
scarcely tell why I was so heavy and cold, except that the 
fatigues of management are beginning to tell iq)on my acting. 
The Council of Forty was a scene of beautiful effect, one of 
the most real things I ever saw. Talfourd and Browning 
came into my room. 

October nth. — Signed the articles of Messrs. Bennett, Leffler, 
and Anderson. 

October 19th. — Saw Bartley and asked hiua^his opinion of our 
prospect ; he said that he began to be afraid of it. I told him, 
as I afterwards repeated to Mr. Bobertson, that it was necessary 
the proprietors should be prepared to meet the approaching 
crisis, that I would pay to the amount of £1000, restore the 
salary 1 had received, and work it on for the actors and 

* Under Maeready’e managements free admissions were sent by him to 
persons distingoished in science, art, and literature.— -En. 
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proprietors as long as I could without any remuneration. 
Acted Lord Townley. 

October 21st . — Eehearsed Werner, and gave Kobertson a 
cheque for £300 to meet the week’s deficiences. Saw Elton 
and talked with him on business. Bartley brought me some 
casts for this and next week, which I looked at, but felt some 
effort must be made. 

October 22nd . — Came down at 11 o’clock to meet Eobertson, 
and settle my amount of loss, and give him in the full amount 
of what I could still permit him to count upon. 

My banker’s account stands : 


£ 8. d. 

Paid in 3,682 1 1 

Dnurti 2,734 9 4 


Balance at Ransom’s .... 947 11 9 

£ 8. d. 

Already paid on account of Covent Garden 623 14 0 
Making myself liable for the remainder 

of £1000 376 6 0 

My salary to be returned .... 90 0 0 

In amount . . . 466 6 0 

% 

Leaving in at Ransom’s an available surplus of . . 481 6 9 

Oddber 2Zrd . — Called on Stanfield, taking Letitia and Cathe- 
rine with me on their way to Shoolbred’s. Asked Stanfield to 
paint me a diorama for the pantomime. Ho almost promised, 
and in the kindest manner. He is a fine creature. Went 
to theatre, where of course business awaited me. Signed 
engagement with Mr. Howe. 

Business with Eobertson and Bartley, who went down on 
a message to the Vice Chamberlain’s Office, and brought word 
that the Queen would come to the theatre in November. 
Agreed with Mr. Phelps. 

Oct(d>er 2Uh. — C. Buller called, and stayed with me some 
time. He mentioned his disappointment in my Othello not 
being more tender, a criticism that I will not forget. Settled 
with Mr. Phelps to do Othello in November. 

October 25th . — Called on Stanfield, whom I found what he 
is said to be, and must be thought to be, the very spirit of 
kindly feeling. He assented to my request and promised to 
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make all arrangements mth me. I told him I could not thank 
him, both for the act itself, and its moral influence on the 
undertaking I have in hand. I went to the theatre, reading 
lago by the way. Attended to business, saw Sloman and 
Bradwell, spoke about scenery of ‘ The Eoyal Oak,’ and looked 
at the same. Spoke with Mr. Young about his pantomime, 
and saw some models of his tricks. Went through and cut 
and arranged the whole of the play of ‘ The Eoyal Oak.’ Acted 
Melantius very fairly — some parts very well. Talfourd came 
into my room, Serle, &c. My council ^ssuaded me from play- 
ing Charles, about which I had some previous misgivings. I 
found I had too much in my head, and deferred it. 

November 10^^. — Bartley came to tell me that the Queen had 
sent to command me Friday night. I acted Hamlet pretty well. 

November 12th , — ^Eesolved 'on advertising no change of price 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit. 

November 16th . — After some business at home, went to the 
theatre, cutting ‘ Marino Faliero ’.by the way, to attend to more. 
Found plenty to employ me, and little or no assistance in 
getting through it. Occupied the whole day. Scene-room, 
wardrobe, armoury, property-room, inspecting scenes on stage 
with carpenter for Stanfield’s diorama. Orders to Bridgman 
for refreshments to-morrow. Mr. Martins, Vice Chamberlain, 
called to say that the farce commanded was the first act of 
‘ Fra Diavolo,’ and that “ all was right ” about the matter 
lately agitated. 

Contriving with Sloman and Marshall the effect of the 
shadows in the waterfall, which at last we made out, or I 
believe I made out to them. Eobertson called, and I gave 
him the order for the wine for to-morrow night. Went over 
the whole of * Joan of Arc,’ and cut it entirely, besides writing 
several notes. A hard day’s work. 

November 17th . — ^Went to the theatre, and rehearsed the play 
of ‘ Werner,’ in the hope of making Mr. G. Bennett and some 
others a little more accurate. My morning was engrossed by 
the needful care and arrangements for the evening, preparing 
for the Queen’s reception, the reception of our own visitors, &c., 
my dresses for the night, &c. Eeceived a multitude of notes, 
application for admission behind the scenes, which I was obliged 
to answer as I could. 
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Martins, the Vice Chamberlain, was most careful in scruti- 
nising all particulars as to the Queen’s box, rooms, &c. I 
was quite worn out and lay down, desiring no more notes 
to be given me till the next morning. There was a great 
tumult arising from the overcrowded state of the pit, a great 
number were lifted over the boxes in a fainting and exhausted 
state. Mr. Bartley had leave from the Queen to address the 
audience, which he did, tendering the price of admission to 
those who, not having room, might wish to return. When 
order was restored, the play proceeded. I acted, not to please 
myself; 1 could not recover my self-possession. The Queen 
sent to say she expected to see me, as she retired. I dressed 
myself in full dress and went with Bartley to wait on her as 
she retired. The ladies in waiting and the ofQcers, c&c., passed 
through the room, and at^leng^ the Queen— a very pretty 
little girl — came. Lord Conyngham told her who I was. She 
smiled and bowed, and said: am very much obliged to 

you.” Pointed me out to the Duchess of Kent, and bowed 
repeatedly to me. I went home with Miss Martineau and 
Catherine, very, very tired. 

Sunday, November Idth . — Looked over the play of' Coriolanus,* 
having found that I cannot produce the play of ‘Marino 
Faliero ’ before Christmas. 

Went to Talfourd’s— met Dickens, Forster, Ainsworth, 
Keating, Hill, &c. Told Dickens of darling Nina, when sho 
was told that the Queen had spoken to me on Friday night, 
having asked me if I told her “ to be kind to the poor.” The 
dear child k Just reached home as Letitia was reading prayers 
to the serv^fots. 

November 2Sth . — ^Eehearsed Luke, and afterwards super- 
intended ‘ Joan of Arc.’ Settled all the dresses. Without any 
interval of repose for mind or body began to dress for Luke, a 
character 1 have not read over, and which I have, comparing 
what I have done with what I could do, completely sacrificed 
to my managerial interests. Acted by chance ; the character 
made some impression and I was called for, but undressed im- 
mediately in order to superintend the performance of ‘ Joan of 
Arc.’ ‘Joan of Arc’ succeeded entirely. 

December 2nd . — Went to theatre, where I sat for some time 
revolving the hopeless condition of the concern. I strove to 
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calm my Bpirits, and deyise ilie best means of meeting and 
winding up the losses that appear hanging over me. 1 could 
not ‘rally, my heart had quite sank within me. 

Saw the new opera,* which, silly as the words are, and 
overweighed as it is with music, was quite successful. Eeceived 
Talfourd’s fourth edition of ‘Ion,’ with a preface exhorting 
people to support Covent Garden. 

December dth . — ^Went to the theatre ; at the box office saw 
Bobertson and Bartley, who both had very long faces, and 
seemed intent on some prophetic moans ; but I only put on a 
more cheerful face when Bobertson told me, despite the receipt 
of the week, which has not been bad, that he must draw 
upon me. 

December — At tho theatre, attended to business; watched , 

part of the pantomime, and made sdine little alterations in the 
dialogue. Beceived tho estiilate of the gas alteration, which, 
though very expensiye, I ordered, in justice, as I thought, to 
Stanfield and the work he is engaged on for me. Saw Stanfield, 
and told him I would have it, and accordingly ordered it. 

December IQth, — Went to the theatre, where I attended to 
business, looking out for plays, &o., after Christmas. Had the 
account from Bobertson, which I looked over, and found myself 
about £2,200 to make up, to bring in even balance ; profit 
therefore is beyond all hope ! 

Sunday, December 17th . — Bead over ‘ Macbeth,’ in which I find 
myself much abroad. The cares of management are distracting 
me from ruminating upon my art. My spirits very low, and my 
mind occupied with pondering on the sacrifice I hav^made, and 
the false step I have taken in embarking my property on this 
desperate enterprise. Am 1 not punished enough? Bead prayers 
to the family. 

December 18th . — ^Mr. Martins, the Vice-Chamberlain, called to 
report to me the Queen’s intention of visiting the theatre this 
evening. Sent for Bartley, Bradwell, &c., and gave directions 
for her reception. Sent letters to the papers informing them 
of the circumstance. Lay down in bed, and tried to think of 
‘ Macbeth,’ but it would not rest in my mind. 

Acted Macbeth tolerably well, particularly the latter part of 
the play. 


* ‘ Amalie ; or, the Love Test.’ — E d. 
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December 23r<?. — ^Bobertson drew on me for another £100. 
I am now at the verge of my managerial fate ; whether I am to 
sink disastrously, or to spring aloft to better fortune is on' the 
event of little more than one hour. God will ordain my course 
for the best. Would I could prevent my ignorant heart, from 
fretting and murmuring at the adverse circumstances that 
seem to gather round me ! I trust I shall bear myself through 
the worst of them in a manly and dignified manner. 

December 2Gth . — ^Wcnt to the theatre, where all was in a 
state of anxious preparation for “ the great work,” the panto- 
mime. Behearsed Lord Hastings ; watched the rehearsal of the^ 
pantomime,* which I could not leave, for had I gone to fiiy 
own room, I could not have given my attention to my own 
charactdl:, my thoughts would have been with the success of 
the pantomime. Behearsirig on the stage, which was not over 
till ten minutes past five. Dickens,- Cattermole, and Forster 
sat it through. Acted Lord Hastings pretty well, taking the 
circumstances into consideration. The pantomime succeeded 
completely, for which I feci most gratified. 


1838. 

[Sentences prefixed to diary ;] 

“ Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward of labour.” 


“ Nothing hinders the constant agreement or^ple who live together but 
mere vanity ; a secret insjstiug upon wlift^ they think their dignity or mprit, 
and inward expectation of such an oveivmeasuro of defeitttco and regard as 
answers to their own extravagant false scali, and which nobody can pay, 
because none but themselves can tell readily to what pitch it anlounts.” — Pope. 


London, Jmmry Isi. — On my entrance into another year L 
cannot avoid seeing how little of life is left me in this world, 

• ‘Harlequin, and Peeping Tom of Coventry.’ It was illustrated by a 
moving diorama, painted by Stanfield, of scenes from the north of Italy, the 
Alps, Germany, and France, including the Col da Bon Homme by moonlight, 
and concluding with the British Channel. In the play-bills Macready 
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.and that contemplation brings with it sorrow and self-reproach 
and rain repinings time after time neglected and abused. 
Whirled along as I now am in the current of harassing and 
irritating business I have little opportunity for reflection, and 
am strongly impressed with the necessity of discontinuing, with 
the close of the present theatrical season, the extraordinary 
duties I hare taken upon myself for my own mind’s sake and 
for the sake of my blessed and beloved children, to whom I am 
anxious to devote my best energies of thought and labour. May 
God of His infinite mercy bless them and their dear mother with 
His choicest blessings, now and for evermore. Amen. 

January Uh . — Went to the theatre, where I wont on a first 
rehearsal of \ King Lear.’ My opinion of the introduction of 
the Fool is that, like many such terrible contrasts in poetry 
and painting, in acting representation it will fail of efiect ; it 
will either weary and annoy or distract the spectator. I have 
no hope of it, and think that at the last we shall be obliged to 
dispense with it. Settled the scenery, which will be very 
striking. 

January 5th . — Speaking to Willmott and Bartley about the 
part of the Fool in ‘ Lear,’ and mentioning my apprehensions 
that, with Meadows, we should be obliged to omit the part, I 
described the sort of fragile, hectic, Ibeautiful-faced boy that he 
should be, and stated my belief that it never could be acted. 
Bartley observed that a woman should play it. 1 caught at the 
idea, and instantly exclaimed Miss P. Horton is the very person. 
I was delighted at the thought. 

Bulwer callld and talked with mo abofit the play*! I went 
over the last act with hUn. He told mo of the works upon his 
"’hands ; his industry is astonishing ! 

Consulted Bobertson and Bartley about otanfield ; mentioned 
my purpose^ of sending ^im £250 and a present of plate, 
val^ £50. 

January 9th . — ^Went to the theatre ; wrote a letter to Stan- 
field, inclosing a cheque for £800. 

expressed his obligations to Stanfield, stating that “ at a sacrifice, and in a 
manner the most liberal and kind, he had for a short period laid aside his 
easel, to present the manager with his last work, in a department of art so 
conspicuously advanced by him, as a mark of the interest he feels in the 
success of the cause which this theatre labours to supiwt.”— Ed. 

VOL. n. 


n 
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Janmry Called at the Garrick Club to look at some 
eostames for ‘ Lear saw Thackeray, who promised to send me* 
a book on the subject. Coming home read Talfourd’s tra^gedy 
of the ‘ Athenian Captive.’ This was a great disappointment 
to me ; no one could believe it to be by the author of ‘ Ion it 
has nothing of but its faults of style exa^erated. How am 
I to tell Talfoui^ this, I stfrcely know. I fear the effect of 
such a communication, but 1 will do “ all in honour.” 

Letter from Stanfield refusing to accept the. £300 1 sent him, 
returning me the ’cheque 1 had sent him, and asking for £150. 
This is one of the few noble instances of disinterested friendly 
conduct I have met with in my life. God bless him. 

Jamiary 16th . — Went to the theatre, where I attended to 
businc^ ; was detained long by Mr. Gye, who wanted to argue 
with me that I ought to retain his light through the run of 
the pantomime, which he charged at £1 lOs. per night, with 
no stipulation or statement as to the expense. 

January Idth . — Sent Bartley to the Jerusalem Coffee House 
to see the newly-invented stoves, which I thought of placing 
through the theatre. Settled many of the dresses for ‘ King 
Lear ’ with Head. Thought on ‘ Macbeth ’ and rested. My 
poor dresser, Henry, was conweyed away ill ; I apprehend 
having burst a blood-vessel. I sent him to Earle, who, being 
ill, sent him to another surgeon ; he was prescribed for, and 
sent home. 

January 20th. — Stanfield, Kenney, Wallace, Cattermole, 
Forster, Browning, and Eobertson, dined with us ; we spent a 
cheerful afternoon. Before we went upstairs I expressed to 
Stanfield how deeply I was indebted for the noble act of friend- 
ship he had shown me, and that I had a slight tribute to offer 
him, on which the recordjof my gratitude was engraved, though 
not so deeply as on the more perishable substance of my heart. 
I gave him the salver, which was admired, and the inscription 
as altered by Wallace, was read. 

To CnAB!.E8 Stanfield, Ebq., n.A. 

In remembrance of the kindness and zeal with which he brought the magic 
of his pencil and the celebrity of his name to the aid of a discouraged and 
declining sister art, this humble tribute is presented by his grateful friend, 

WiLLiAH Charles Macbeadt. 


January 20th, 18.38. 
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Jmmry gave up the whole morning to the rehearsal 

and superintendence of ‘King Lear,’ which, to a classic or 
Shakespearian eye, looks very striking, and, as I think, very 
harmoniously arranged. Sir H. J. Bridges called and wished 
me to settle with him the time of a visit to him in Badnorshire. 
Gave to Messrs. I^elps and Gkspey private b^es for the even- 
ing, and sent one to dear Miss Mlartineau. Arranged business 
with Marshall, Head, and Griffith ; also with Jones, the tailor. 

January 25th . — Went to the theatre. Occupied all the 
morning with my rehearsal of 'King L4ar.* Lay down and 
tried to think of Lear. Was very nervous ’ in the morning, 
but prepared for the play much more collected than I had 
been. I scarcely know how I acted the part. I did not 
satisfy myself. We shall see the papers to-morrow, which I 
suppose will set us right on the question. Was occasionally 
pretty good, but I was not what I wished to have been. 

Bartley, Willmott, and Eobertson came into my room, and 
wished me to do the play twice next week, but I am myself 
all abroad upon the nature of its success. 

January 25th . — Was awake very early, oppressed and con- 
fused by a sense of ill coming on me, through the complete 
failure, as I conceived it, of last night’s performance. The 
pain of suspense, until I read the papers, was never more 
severely felt by me. They at length arrived, and being far 
more favourable than my anticipation, my serenity in some 
degree returned, but my mind and body were both weighed 
down by fatigue. 

Went to the theatre, where I found the rehearsal of the 
‘ Wonder’ in progress ; went on with it. The impression created 
by ‘ King Lear,’ seemed to be wide and strong. 

Jamuary ^th . — Acted Don Felix %ith spirit and self-pos- 
session, but had not had the time to present, as I had wished, 
a finished performance of the part. Was called for by the 
audience and very warmly received. Spoke with Mrs. Glover 
and Miss Faucit after the play. 

Letters from Lady Blessington, introducing Lady C. B , 

and from Bulwer with alterations. 

Fd}ruary let . — Lady , Lord ’s daughter, called, 

wishing to go on the stage ; she read before me. I dissuaded 
her from the attempt. She gave me part of her history. 

H 2 
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Fdtyrmry 3rd. — Eeceived a letter from Balwer with the title 
of ‘ The Adventurer/* but when I saw it written down, I would 
not consent to it. 

Bead, and with great attention, the new play. Told a story 
to the children. Bead again my part of Claude Melnotte. Jones, 
the tailor, called about my dress. 

F^yrmry 9th. — Acted King Lear pretty well ; took pains, but 
was not equal to myself on Wednesday. Bulwer came into my 
room at the end of the second act. I sent him round to a 
private box and he returned to me. at the end of the play. 
Expressed himself in very warm terms upon what he styled 
my “ gigantic ” performance, talked about the play, with the 
arrangqpients for which he seemed well satisfied. In speaking 
of the Ballot question, he said he would never support ministers 
again if they did not leave it an open question. Was called 
for, and very cordially received by the audience. 

Fd)rmry 15th. — ^Went to an early rehearsal of the new play. 

Acted Claude Melnotte in Bulwor’s play pretty well; the 
audience felt it very much, and were carried away by it ; the 
play in the acting was completely successful. Was called for, 
and lea(^ng on Miss Faucit, was well received ; gave out the 
play. Forster, Kenney, Bartley, &c., came into my room. 

February 17th. — Bead over part of the play, being anxious 
to play well, as I knew Bulwer would be there. Acted pretty 
well; was called for, led on Miss Faucit, and was very 
cordially received. Bulwer came into my room, and expressed 
himself much pleased; offered to give his name, whenever I 
might wish it. 

F^mry IBth. — Settled with Marshall the scenery for 
‘ Coriolanus,’ which I think will be very striking. Wrote to 
Bulwer, suggesting his plroposal of last night, the announce- 
ment of his name: Bulwer called, and, giving me full power 
to act on my own judgment, seemed not to wish his name to 
be published until further experiment of the play’s success 
had been made— until Thursday. I resolved to wait the whole 
week. 

F^mry 20th. — Went to the theatre, where I spoke with 
Marshall about the scenery of ‘ Coriolanus,’ and rehearsed the 
play of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ Bintoul called to speak to me about 
• Afterwards named ‘ Tlje Lady of Lyons.’— Ed. 
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the note 1 sent him on the 8pectato/a paragraph ; he said that 
nothing unkind was intended. 

FArmry list . — Bulwer called; I was preparing to go on 
the stage, and mentioned his uncertainty about the policy of 
publishing his name; I told him of the improvement in the 
prospect of the house, and we agreed that we would wait and 
see the progress of the night. I acted well. I was loudly 
called for, and said : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — After the very kind reception with 
which you have honoured this play, I hope I may be permitted 
to say a few words in regard to some objections which havo 
been urged, and from opinions I am disposed. to respect, upon 
passages that are said to be political. I beg to assure you that, 
upon the strictest investigation, there are no political allusions 
that do not grow out of the piece, and are necessarily conducive 
to the working of the story. Had it been otherwise I am 
certain the author, whom I havo the honour to know, wonld 
never have descended to such means to entrap your applause ; 
the licenser would not have permitted it, nor I believe will you 
think that I should havo had the bad taste to encourage it. 
If I may associate such a name with an existing author’s, our 
divine Shakespeare is liable to similar imputations, and I trust 
I shall receive credit for the assertion of the principle upon 
which I conduct this theatre — that art and literature havo 
no politics.” 

Saw Bulwer, who left with me carte-hlanclie as to the time 
and mode of announcing his name.* 

F^uary 2Srd . — Gave up the whole morning to the pre- 
paration of ‘ Coriolanus.’ Wrote a note to Cox and Greenwood 
about Edward’s conditional unattached majority. 

February 2Bth . — Felt so very unwell, with weakness at my 
chest, cold throughout me, and a mind so wearied, that I 
longed to think of nothing; so beaten down, body and mind, 
I could not rise for the rehearsal of ‘ Coriolanus.’ Looked at 
the newspapers. Griffiths called about the sandals and helmets 
of ‘ Coriolanus.’ Sat down and read over, marking the inter- 
lude of Egorton Webbo. Altered the bill. Noted down the 

* The same of Edward Lytton Bulwer was first announced as that of the 
author of ‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ in Uie Covent Garden play-bill of baturday, 
21lh Pcbiuary, 1838.— En. 
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persons to be employed in ‘ Ooriolanns.' Went to dine with 
Catherine to Horace Iwiss ; met Herries, Sir William Abdy, 
Sir George Eose, Fanny Twiss — with whom I passed the whole 
day. 

March Is^.^Wont to the theatre. Behsarsed three acts of 
‘ Coriolanns.’ Catiermole called about a dress, and priyate box. 

A lady called, introduced by Mr. Dowling, as a candidate 
for the stage. I did my best to dissuade her. A violent love 
letter from some person who had seen me in Melnotte. Lay 
down in bed a little after four, quite over-spent and worn down 
by fatigue and illness. Acted Claude Melnotte tolerably well ; 
was called for and well received. 

Mare\2nd . — ^Went to the theatre; where I gave my best 
attention to the rehearsal of ‘ Coriolanus.’ Eeceived Brockedon, 
who called on me with a message and note from Eastlake ; 
he, Mr. E., had been rated for sending back his admission card 
to me, and fancied that I had taken umbrage at it. I assured 
Brockedon that I had not, and received the notes and message 
from him as courteously as I could. Settled much important 
business with Willmott (Bartley came to tell me that the boxes 
were well taken for to-morrow, L. D.) with Head and Marshall. 

Eeceived notes, one of gratitude for pleasure received at the 
theatre from Mrs. Best. After dinner, and a little romp with 
my darling children, and a story to them, I answered Mr. 
Eastlake, Mrs. Best, and wrote a note to Egerton Webbe. I 
then continued steadily the arrangement of the dresses and 
properties of the different persons in ‘ Coriolanus,’ which kept 
me up to a late hour. 

March 3rd. — ^Aoted Claxtde Melnotte very well. The Queen 
came in just after the beginning of the last act ; was loudly 
called for and very warmly received. Lord Conyngham wished 
to see myself or some one. Sent Bartley to him. It was to say 
that the Queen would come to see the whole play on Tuesday, 
and wished Bulwer to know it. 

March 6^A.— Went to theatre to rehearse Coriolanus : the 
number of supernumeraries so took up the morning that we 
could not advance beyond the second act of ‘Coriolanus.’ 
Eeceived a very courteous note from Miss Bolls ; attended to 
business with Marshall, Head, Griffiths, &c. 

March 8th . — Bulwer came into my room and seemed very 
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much delighted with the success .of his play. He told me of a 
message he had received from the Queen, full of courteous 
expressions to him about the play, and wishing him to 
communicate to me how very much she was delighted with my 
acting. He told m» that he had said little about .myself in the 
preface, because he had said a good deal before, and he thought 
it would he injurious. I told him he had said so much before 
that he had left nothing to say, that he had bound me to his 
chariot-wheels. He added that he felt sure Talfourd’s play 
would succeed. I did not encourage the notion, and thereupon 
he said, though he had no wish to write for the stage, yet if I 
needed him, I had only to point out how he could assist my 
views. Brought home my helmet to accustom myself to it. 

March V2ih . — The house was very indifferent ; this was a 
blow. The reputation of this theatre for producing Shake- 
spearian plays ought to have commanded more attention. I give 
up all hope ! Lay down to rest. Acted parts of Coriolanus 
well; parts, not to satisfy myself. Jordan, Dickens, Bulwer, 
Blanchard, Forster, came into my room. 

March IZth . — Went to the theatre, attended to business there. 
Saw Willmott, Robertson. Looked over E. Webbe’s opera. Fox 
called and expressed himself delighted at the performance of 
last night. 

E. Webbe came, and brought with him the scores of his opera, 
about which I shall set the people immediately. 

March 14/A. — Received a letter from Talfourd, informing me 
of his despatch of the play. Looked at the newspapers. 

When I went into my study, revolved the various arguments 
for and against the plays, thought upon my benefit, decided 
upon Lord Byron’s ‘ Foscari,’ and to produce E. Webbe’s opera 
after it. Read the voyages of Sindbad in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
with reference to the Easterpiece. Read Mr. Young’s Easter 
piece, and found a difficulty in coming to any decision upon it. 
Wilson called, and I wrote to Mr. Leigh with the tragedy of 
‘ Cromwell,’ and also wrote a note to E. Webbe. Z. Troughton 
called, whom 1 was glad to see ; I told him 1 had not read his 
tragedy. Wrote to Talfourd in answer to his letter. Wilson 
called again, having found Mrs. Gore’s play. Received a note 
from Mrs. Talfourd. Not well after dinner. I am indeed worn 
out ; the want of air, exercise, and repose is working on my 
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system. Beceired a very pleasing letter from dearest Edward, 
which affected me, but with happy emotion. Also a note, 
proposing an opera from Haynes Bayley. Went to Miss 
Martineau’s party. Met there Mr, Smith of Norwich, whom I 
liked, Bobertson of the Westminster *Beview, Chorley,* 
Misses Berry, friends and biographers of H. Walpole, Browning, 
Eastlake, Mrs. Bead, Lady CWlotto Lindsay. Passed an agree- 
able evening, but was much fatigued. 

March Ibth , — ^Poole called to say that he wished to have 
written on Monday night to express his delight at the per- 
formance of ‘ Coriolanus,’ which was the most perfect thing he 
had ever seen. 

Marc^ 16th . — Bead over ‘ Foscari ’ in bed, and looked at the 
papers. A letter from Talfourd with the cast of ‘ The Athenian 
Captive.’ 

Attended to business about the play of ‘Foscari’ with 
Marshall ; the Easter piece with Serle. 

Bead part of Talfourd’s play. Very low spirits in contem- 
plating the state of things. A cheerful dinner-party, Jonathan 
Birch, John Morice, Misses Morico, Warrens, Lieutenant Wright, 
Kennedy, George Bucknill, Mason, Archdeacon Bobinson, 
sister and niece. 

March 17</t.-T-Spoke with Young about his Easter piece, and 
suggested £35 as his payment, to which he agreed. 

A friend of Talfourd’s called to ask me to read his version of 
Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos,’ which I promised to do when the 
businoss of the theatre permitted me. 

Bead through Talfourd’s play, which, though not of a high 
character, is certainly improved. Blanchard called to speak 
with me about a play written by Miss Landon, to be submitted 
hereafter. Tried to think on the matter. Very much tired. 
Acted Claude Molnotte middlingly. 

March 21«<. — Went to the theatre, reading the ‘Foscari’ 
upon my way. Spoke to Marshall on business, and made the 
copy of my benefit advertisement. Wrote to Wallace with a 
box, and to Bulwer with a box for his mother, and a cheque for 

* ‘Chorley’s Diary’ (‘Memoirs,* 2 vols., Loudon, 1873), voL i. p. 276., 
16th March, 1838, has: “Mocready at a soiree at Miss Martineau’s, the 
Misses Berry besettiqg him about the character of Pauline in ‘ The Lady of 
Lyons.’ — ^E d. 
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£210. A dinner-party of Bulwer, Sheil, A. Bailer, Fonblanque, 
F. Beynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Carter, Ellis, Dickens, Browning, 
Forster, Miss Martinean, Mrs. Kitchener, Henrietta Skerrett. 
We had a cheerful day. 

. March 22»d. — I rehearsed the play of the ‘Foscari,’ and 
afterwards listened to some music of the opera I had read two 
days since. I was much pleased with it. Spoke with Marshall 
on business, and settled with him the scenes of the ‘ Foscari.’ 
Gave him a card to Etty, whom I wished him to consult on the 
apartments of the Ducal Palace at Venice. Spoke with Mr. 
Griesbach about his opera ; settled the terms with him of £5 
per night, and arranged the night of performance for the 
7 th proximo. 

Beceivod a letter from Bulwer returning me the cheque for 
£210, a letter which is a recompense for much ill-requited 
labour and unpitied suffering ; it is an honour to him, and a 
subject of pride to myself. 

Saw the newspapers. Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed 
‘ The Two Foscari.’ Went to the box-office about the places for 
my benefit ; gave directions that no preference should be given 
to any parties, and that the prices of the private boxes should 
remain as on ordinary nights. 

March 2Qth. — ^Mr. ,of the — Begiment, called, on an 

introduction from Talfourd, and after doing my utmost to 
dissuade him from such an act of folly as following the stage 
(the second visitor on the same errand I have had to-day), I 
promised to write to Knowles for him. Bead over ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
feeling myself quite unequal to its performance. Acted 
it feebly. Was called for and warmly received by the 
audience. 

March 27th . — Kind note from Etty about the apartments of 
the Ducal Palace, and lamenting his inability to accept our 
invitation. Went to the theatre, where I spoke with Marshall 
on the scenes. Behearsed Foscari. 

Acted Claude Melnotte pretty well; was called for and 
warmly received by the audience. Some person, a lady, I 
fancy, sent me a laurel chaplet; I do not see the exact 
meaning of the anonymous affair. 

Faraday sent me a note with his pamphlet on electricity. 

Mardi 28th. — Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, three Misses Fitzgerald, 
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Bayley, Cattermole, 0‘Hanlon, Hayward, Dowling, Galcraft, 
Brockedon, dined with us. 

Mar^ 29(h . — Entered some arrears of record, and went to 
the theatre, where I gare a quiet rehearsal to Foscari. 
Beceived a very kind message from Mr. Lowndes, protesting 
against my surrender of my benefit to the stock of the theatre, 
and manifesting an appreciation of my labours that was very 
gratifying to me. 

March Z9th . — Paid Mr. Maddox a quarter’s rent for the house 
£95 11s. Went to -theatre. Behearsed Foscari and the new 
opera. Spoke to Marshall on the subject of the scenery, and on 
other business. 

April 5th . — Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed Foscari. 

J. Short called, and chatted with me for a few minutes ; he 
was in great spirits, and his presence gave me a momentary 
stimulus. It is delightful to call back our school days and 
school thoughts again in this accursed world of treachery, 
hypocrisy, and cant. Beceived a note from Miss Oontts, 
inclosing me a fiye-pound note for her box. Eeturned it with 
as courteous a note as the hurry of the moment would allow. 
Went over the part of Coriolanus lying on the sofa. Acted 
the part but indifferently. 

April 7th . — Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed Foscari. 
Becoived a note from Beazley inclosing me two guineas for 
two box tickets. I answered his note returning the differ- 
ence, and received a very polite answer from him. Another 
note from Miss Coutts, returning the £2 10«., and requiring 
six more box or pit tickets, which were sent with my 
compliments. 

Acted Foscari very well. Was very warmly received on 
my appearance ; was called for at the end of the tragedy and 
received by the whole house standing up and waving hand- 
kerchiefs with great enthusiasm. Dickens, Forster, Procter, 
Browning, Talfourd, &c., came into my room. The operetta 
of ' Windsor Castle ’ was in active process of damnation as I 
left the theatre. Note from Mrs. C. Buller, wishing me to go 
to her on Wednesday. 

April 10<A — We had a dinner party consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Procter, Loughs, Blanchard, Mrs. Beid, Miss Martineau, 
Messrs. T. Fonblanque, Savage, Forster, Ainsworth, Beazley, 
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and Maclise. Note from Lady Nugent, which 1 answered ; 
fonr Qf our visitors stayed unreasonably late. 

April — Knowles came to breakfast, and read his play, 

with which I was much pleased. He at first wished to bring 
forward * Procida,’ but on my expressing myself satisfied with 
‘ The City Maid,’ he, with an expression of alacrity, agreed to 
set to work on that. Looked at the newspapers ; went to the 
theatre, and directed the rehearsal of the Easter piece, attended 
also to much business connected with it. 

Easter Monday, April 16<A, — ^Went to the theatre, where I was 
engaged incessantly the whole day with the superintendence 
of the Easter piece. The labour was oppressive. Here am I 
sacrificing myself, and still I must ask, for what — for whom ? 
At a quarter past four I lay down to rest until five o’clock. 
Notes from various persons. Acted Macbeth in an odious style ; 
was called for and well received by the audience. The after- 
piece,* to which I carefully attended, was not over until nearly 
half-past twelve ; reached home at one. 

April 18/A. — Spoke with Willmott and Marshall about the 
alteration of ‘ Sindbad ;’ directions were given about it. Talking 
with Serle, we entered into a discussion of the practicability 
of carrying on the theatre next year ; Bartley and Robertson 
came in and participated in the conversation. Much as I 
lament to see the work I have done fall uselessly into nothing, 
I do not feel that I can with propriety continue in the direction 
of the theatre. 

April 19th. — Coriolanus. 

April 20th. — Gave the evening to the study of Thoas,t a bitter 
drug. Account from the theatre most wretched, £55. So that 
this at least tells us the value of ‘ Coriolanus,’ and even the 
‘ Poscari.’ 

April 21st. — Saw the papers, and went to the theatre, where 
I was startled at learning that there was only just enough cash 
to meet the day’s demands ; and this included the remainder of 
my benefit. The prospect is fearful. I sent for Willmott, and 

* ‘ Sindbad, the Sailor ; or, the Valley of Diamonds.’ The pieces per- 
formed in this week were: ‘Macbeth,’ ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘The Two 
Foscari,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ The Hypocrite,’ ‘ High Life Below Stairs,’ and the 
opera of ‘ Amdlie ;’ and this is a fair sample of the variety of performances 
given under Macready's management, himself playing in four of them. — Ed. 

. t In Talfourd’s ‘ Athenian Captive.’— Ed. 
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immediately made arrangements to dismiss ‘ Sindbad ’ from the 
bills, and reduce every expense. 

April Gave the whole day to learning the words of 
Thoas, w^ch 1 find a more difficult task than any of the 
same kind I have ever in my life had to encounter ; labotlred 
at it, but it escaped me, after Z had gained the power of re- 
peating it. It is so overloaded, and so roundabout the subject. 
Macaulay called, and told me how highly Lord Denman had 
been speaking of me. 

AprU 23rd , — ^Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed ‘The 
Athenian Captive.’ Forster and Dickens called at the theatre, 
and I submitted to thorn the proposed omission of two scenes, 
to which^they, for Talfourd, agreed and made further excisions. 
Business with Marshall, &o., about the play. Mr. Dcnmar 
sent me, as a present, a Glasgow edition of Horace from the late 
John Kemble’s library.* 0‘Hanlon called about his fancy ball 
dross. Two or three persons called, one with a play on the 
subject of ' imprisonment for debt,’ which he did not choose to 
leave, as the subject was at present popular I Cut ‘ The Athenian 
Captive,’ and rested in my chair for half an hour. Acted Macbeth 
indifferently ; was called for by the audience and kindly received. 

April 2ith , — In bed went over tWo scenes of ‘Athenian Captive’ 
and rose early to continue the study of it. Went to the theatre. 
Spoke to Eobertson about the state of accounts, ordering all 
bills to bo called in, and an estimate given me of my next 
Saturday’s expenses. Suggested to him and Bartley the possi- 
bility of procuring Knowles’s play for the company to act, on 
their own account, after my proposed retirement from the 
management ; they thought it not practicable. Eehearsed ‘ The 
Athenian Captive.’ Business in settling benefits, plays, &c. 
After I had dined, went with Bartley to the North, London 
Hospital, where we saw Dr. Elliotson’s exhibition of his epileptic 
patients under a course of animal magnetism. It is very extra- 
ordinary, and I cannot help thinking that they are partly under 
a morbid influence and partly lend themselves to a delusion. 
Bested for about an hour ; acted Claude Melnotte very fairly ; 
was called for and well received by the audience. 

AprU 25th . — Bead in bed the part of Thoas; went to the 

* Bought by Authouy Trolluiw at the sale of Mucrcady’s library iu 1873. 
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theatre, where I settled with Marshall seyeral matters respect- 
ing the scenery of ‘ The Athenian Captive Forster and Dickens 
came to the rehearsal and sat it all through. They told me 
that Talfourd had undergone the operation of ammitation, as 
to his play, very manfully. Knowles told me that he would 
have four acts ready for me this week. Hullah came to speak 
about the operetta of Serle’s. Baxter, the music copyist, came 
to say that the instrumentation of E. Webhe’s opera was so 
defective, that it eoidd not be flayed ; that notes were written 
which actually could not be played on instruments. 

April 25th . — ^Letter from dearest Edward, giving an interest- 
ing account of his present state and expectations. Looked at 
the newspaper, in which I saw the debate upon Talfourd’s 
Copyright Bill. Eehearsed * The Athenian Captive,’ in which 
I find no effect for my character. Arranged business with 
Head, Marshall, &c. Talfourd called. 1 told him that my part 
had no effect in it, that the play lay upon Mrs. Warner and 
Mr. Anderson. Willmott called with a note from Mr. Warner 
informing Bartley of Mrs. Warner’s sudden indisposition (her 
labour having come unexpectedly upon her). Mrs. Clifford 
had Yolumnia sent to her and we talked over the business of 
the ensuing week, deciding on closing the theatre Saturday night. 

Talfourd, Dickens, and Forster came and debated on what 
was to be done. Talfourd had come from Lord Lansdowno’s 
dinner party, went up with Forster, &c., to see Miss H. Faucit 
and ask her to act the part. She entertained the subject, but 
could give no answer till the morrow. Wrote to Mrs. Warner 
inclosing a cheq^ue for £40, a month’s salary, with offer of any 
accommodation to Mr. Warner. 

April 28<A. — Knowles called about nine o’clock, to say he would 
he here punctually at half-past ten to breakfast. He came, and 
I went round by his house, on my way to the theatre, and 
received from him the two first acts of ‘The City Maid.’ 
Eehearsed the play of ‘ Eomeo and Juliet,’ with my part of 
Friar Lawrence. Settled with Marshall the scenery for ‘Ion’ 
and ‘Eomeo and Juliet,’ and with Head the dresses for the 
latter. Made out the bill for the week’s business. Sent to 
inquire after Mrs. Warner. Eeturning home, I read and cut the 
farce of ‘ Love Extempore.’ Bead the two acts of ‘ The City 
Maid,’ which I think admirably written. 
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Ajpril ^9th.— Kenney called; I told him that I had cast his 
piece of ‘Love Extempore,’ and was satisfied that Harley* 
would do the part in it well. 

Went to dine with Dickens, at whose house I met Procter, 
Ainsworth, Bell of the True 8m, and Forster. An agreeable 
day. 

April 90th . — ^Bead over Friar Lawrence. Acted it. I find 
the playing a part of this sort, with no direct character to 
sustain, no effort to make, no power of perceiving an impression 
made, to be a very disagreeable and unprofitable task. Having 
required many of the actors to do what they conceived beneath 
them, perhaps it was only a just sacrifice to their opinions to 
concede so far. 

May 1^. — ^Behearsed * The Jealous Wife.’ Bead the farce of 
‘ The Veiled Portrait ’ to the actors. Bead the third act of 
Knowles’s play. Bead fourth act of ‘ King Lear.’ Bead three 
first acts of Claude Melnotte. Acted the part of Melnotte very 
well. Was called for and very warmly received. 

May drd . — ^Went to the theatre, where, during the rehearsal, 
I saw Messrs. Lowndes and Faber, and talked with them about 
the reletting of the theatre, advising them not to delay their 
advertisement beyond the 1st of June ; to let me see the adver- 
tisements, which I might be able to improve for them; to 
retain Willmott, and make him a situation in the summer, the 
taking an inventory of the scenery and properties, &c. They 
agreed on the necessity of keeping up the character of the 
theatre, and seemed obliged by the interest I took in it. 
Behearsed Mr. Oakley. Bobertson and Bartley came into my 
room ; the receipt was so bad, that 1 was obliged to decide on 
closing the house on Thursday. 

May 5th . — A M. Dumanoir, Entrepreneur du Theatre des 
Variates, called early to ask me if I would procure a licence 
for the French company, and engage the troupe from the 
Yari^t^s. I showed him all possible civility, gave him the 
freedom of the theatre, but declined all speculation: I have 
had enough of it. Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed 
with care the play of ‘ As You Like It.’ Acted Jaques pretty 
well, not so well as I could and ought to have done. Was 
called for but did not go on. Saw the farce of ‘ High Life 
Below Stairs,’ with which I was much amused. 
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May 7<A.— Went to the theatre, where I attended to the 
bnsiness before me, and, after arranging with Marshall, 
Willmott, &c., sat down to read and cut Knowles’s play for the 
copyist. Forster gave the title of * Woman’s Wit ; or. Love’s 
Disguises,’ to Knowles’s play. 

May dth . — ^Acted Melnotte pretty well. Was called for with 
Miss Faucit, for whose benefit it was acted, and well received. 
Arranged conclusively the characters of ‘ Woman’s Wit,’ and 
sent them out. 

Ehtree, Sunday, May IBffi . — On coming down stairs turned to 
my accounts, which still proceed, only increasing on the 
disbursing side. Yesterday I had to give a cheque to Bobertson 
for £100 to meet the salaries. 

Head Knowles’s play of ‘Woman’s Wit.’ Played with the 
children. After dinner told them each stories applicable to 
their several characters. Spent an idle evening of enjoyment. 
Bead prayers to the family. 

London, May 19<A.— Behearsed ‘ Woman’s Wit.’ Knowles 
was very much struck with the beauty of the scene for the 
opening of the play; he observed to mo: “My dear Mac, 
for all the plays I have ever written, there has never been 
done so much as is given in this one scene.” He wen4 on 
to say, he would “ set to work on ‘ Procida ’ without delay for 
me,” &c. 

Went to Fonblanque’s with Forster. Saw Hayward, F. 
Eeynolds, Savage, Dr. Quin, D’Orsay, Savage Landor, Bulwer, 
Lord Nugent, &c. Went home with Forster, who got tea 
for me. 

May 21s^. — Gave up the entire morning to the rehearsal of 
Knowles’s play. Knowles was very much struck with the mode 
of putting the play upon the stage, drilling the actors, and 
teaching them their business ; I was glad he was present that 
he might know, in any event, his trust had not been misplaced. 
He told me the proprietors, if they knew their interests, ought 
to give me £4000 per annum to conduct their theatre — about 
the amount that I shall give to them ! 

May 2drd . — ^From six o’clock to eight, I was boring at the 
concluding speech of the play, having closed my eyes with it 
last night, and could not get it into my head. Behearsed the 
play of ‘ Woman’s Wit,’ and attended to all the various matters 
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connected with it; scenes, dresses, &c. Bead oyer my own 
part, and laboured at the concluding speech, writing it - out 
repeatedly from memory, but unavailingly, to make a secure 
lodgment with it. Acted Walsingham in a yery crude, 
neryous, unsatisfactory manner. Ayoided a call by going 
before the curtain to giye out the play ; there was yery great 
enthusiasm. Led on Knowles in obedience to the call of the 
audience. 

May 2Qth . — Acted Walsingham a little better than the pre- 
ceding oyenings. Lydia Bucknill, who was in the theatre, 
went with me after th^lay to Elstree. Twice called for, and 
making bow to the audience. The night was yery beautiful — 
the young moon looking like hope and- promise — suggesting 
happiness to lighter hearts than mine, but to me there seems 
little prospect of content or comfort. Found dearest Catherine 
yery unwell. 

May 29ih . — Had a long conyersation with Bartley and 
Bobertson on the conduct of next season; they, but more 
particularly Bartley, seemed to be yery anxious that I should 
be continued, with safety to myself, in “the management. 
Bartley mentioned that the actors were to meet on Thursday, 
and* that Serle had a plan to ‘propose, but that this plnn 
included an operatic company. I am nearly certain Serle’s 
plan must be of a republican character, with which I said I 
would haye nothing to do ; as a director I must be a despot, or 
serve. Wrote to Babbage for a youcher for Herschel’s dinner. 
Acted Walsingham middling^y. 

May Zlst . — ^After the interlude * was oyer, Warde, Harley, 
Meadows, and Stanfield came into my room to ask me to step 
into the green-room, where I found my company assembled. 
They all stood up as I entered, and I bowed to them, and 
Bartley addressed me in their names, deputed by them. I 
cannot remember his speech, but it was yery well arranged and 
deliyered, to the effect that they, “ the company, had been deejdy 
penetrated by the part I had taken in standing forward to 
champion the cause of the fallen drama, and been sensibly aliye 
to the labours I had encountered, and the sacrifices I had made 
for the drama’s sake ; that they wished me to be .apprised of 

* The performances of this evening were : ‘ Womm’s Wit,’ ‘ ITie Original,’ 
and ‘ High Life Below Stairs.’ — En. ^ 
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their high appreciation of my noble conduct, of my uniform 
deportment towards them, and of the various acts that together 
had brought back' to them a season equal in its effects to them 
to the best days of the drama within the memory of the oldest 
actor ; that they were well aware I should be most pleased with 
any testimonial of theirregard in proportion toits unostentatious* 
ness, and therefore they had selected the simplest offering as a 
mere tablet, on which to inscribe their names and record their 
gratitude to me ; that though it possessed little value beyond 
that, yet that perhaps on some occasion it might find a place 
upon my sideboard, and that Mrs. Macready, and perhaps my 
children, might derive some little pleasure from the sight of it.” 
The salver was produced and the inscription read. He was 
affected as he closed his speech, which I can only very imperfectly 
recollect. I am nearly as much at a loss to recollect the 
particulars of my reply ; he said something about “ the motives” 
of my undertaking — I forget in what manner. As nearly as I 
can remember, I said : “ Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am utterly at 
a loss to reply tof'what has been so kindly communicated to me 
from you by our common friend, Mr. Bartley. I really do not 
know how to thank yon. I am wholly unused to address 
extemporaneously any body of persons, and not always exact in 
the expression of my ideas in ordinary conversation. I thank 
you most truly. I (Sin say little more than this, but whilst I 
assure you that I feel most gratefully your kindness in this 
instance, I must also be permitted to say that I regret it ; 1 
regret that, in your wish to tesfcfy ^our estimation of my 
conduct, you should have altered the high position on which we 
stood relatively to each other — it would have been far more 
gratifying to me to have received the re'eord of your kind 
appreciation on even perishable paper (which, however, never 
could have perished while I or any dear to me could have 
preserved it) and have held faith in the sincerity of its decla- 
ration. But as it is I can only again thank you, and assure 
you how truly I value this testimony of your regard. I truly 
and gratefully thank you. Mr. Bartley has alluded to the 
* motives ’ which induced me to embark on this speculation or 
experiment. I may observe that less disinterested motives 
have been attributed to me by some persons who have been 
remarked in societjP for a most ungenerous hostility to our 

VOL. n. I 
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cauee, and •who, perhaps, are scarcely worthy of notice. These 
persons have laid down their opinion that I took the theatre 
‘ only to fill my own pockets.’ I am sure you give me credit — 
indeed, you have proved so — for motives not'altogether mercenary 
and selfish. And, in contradiction of these persons’ assertion, 1 
need but refer to your several engagements and to my contract 
with the proprietors, by which I might long since have closed 
the theatre when all hope of reimbursing myself had departed, 
and when I could only continue the season by a continuance of 
loss. As a further evidence that my motives were not exclu- 
sively selfish, I had pledged myself, before the opening of the 
theatre, to Mr. Eobertson and Mr. Bartley (and 1 am glad of 
the opportunity of mentioning it) to pay to the full the salaries 
of those performers who consented to their reduction, and who 
consented to share with mo in part the risk I was venturing 
upon. I pledged myself, as those gentlemen know, to pay the 
full amount at which these salaries were previously rated before 
I touched one shilling of the profits, if any had arisen upon the 
season. I may also refer to the principles on which the theatre 
has been conducted, to show that my motives were not alto- 
gether mercenary. They were in fact not so. Among my 
motives the primary one was the wish to elevate my art, 
and to establish an asylum for it and my brothers and sisters 
professing it, where they might be secure of equitable treat- 
ment, of friendly consideration, and most of all, of that respect 
which man should show to man or, which is most important, 
which man should sIk^v to woman. I cannot be so presump- 
tuous as to suppose that I have been able to give universal 
satisfaction ; in a large establishment like this the interests of 
individuals must often be merged in that of the community, but 
I may ask credit for intention. I have endeavoured to be just, 
and though perhaps sometimes I may have been betrayed into 
a manifestation of infirmity of temper, I have at least striven 
to make kindness go hand in hand with justice. Once more I 
must thank you ; but let me indulge in one more observation, 
which is, that in no theatrical season I remember, has there 
ever been less discord between a company and its manager, a 
circumstance of which we may all be justly proud, and in the 
honour of which we generally participate. In again repeating 
my thanks to you I may mention that, in i letter addressed to 
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me on business at the beginning of the season by a gentleman 
I believe now present, the writer told me that I was regarded — 
yes, he intimated widely — as the actors’ friend; it was the 
most gratifying character that could be applied to me. Let 
me believe that the testimonial now before me may be 
considered by me as an attestation of your assent to the jus- 
tice of the term, and let me entreat of you that my name 
may never be dissociated from the appellation. Thank you 
once more, truly and cordially !” I shook hands with 
those near me and left the room. Stanfield, Knowles, Forster, 
Bartley, &c., came into my room ; I was pleased to hear that 
Mrs. H. Phillips’ and Power’s, &c., names were inscribed on the 
salver. 

June 5th. — Bead the essay on ‘ Envy’ in Bacon — endeavouring 
to examine myself by it. 

June 7th. — Spoke to Mr. Anderson upon his impatience under 
bad parts, and recommended him to take all that came without 
question or murmur as his most certain way to estimation. Ho 
was very grateful, and thanked me for all I had done for him. 

June lith. — Mr. Webster sent up his card and came in. He 
proposed an engagement — asked me if I would take £20 per 
night. I said. No ; that I did not wish to act, and would take 
nothing under £25 per night for four nights per week for five 
weeks. He said, “ Well, Mr. Macready, I will give it,” and 
named the time —the middle of July. I told him I would not act 
Shakespeare’s tragedies at the Haymarket, to which he agreed 
— Knowles’s play was the object. Put him on the free list. 

June 15th. — Bead the newspapers and saw Knowles, who 
came with a letter from Lord John Bussell implying the 
Queen’s intention of visiting the theatre after the Coronation. 
Dressed and went to Freemason’s Tavern to the dinner given 
to Sir J. F. Herschel.* Babbage had procured me a very 
good place. I saw Hawes, Vivian, with whom I resumed 
acquaintance, Lardner, Warren, Wilkie, Heywood. The room 
filled completely, and presented a brilliant spectacle in itself, 
and an interesting subject for contemplation in the thought of 
the quantity of mind shut up within these walls ; there were 
with the Duke of Sussex, Lords Lansdowne, Fitzwilliam, 

* On the occasion of his return from the Cape of Good Hope, where he had 
spent some time in observing the stars of the southern hemisphere.— E d. 

1 2 
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Cawdor, Oxmantowii,t Adare, Northampton, Burlington, Sir 
J. Brisbane (a distinguished astronomer). Sir A. Adam,. &c. 
Lady Herschel and Mrs. Somerville wore up in the gallery. 
I could not avoid thinking of her feelings. Sir J. Herschel, in 
returning thanks for his health, proposed by the Duke of Sussex, 
made a long and, as far as I could catch portions of it, a very 
good speech. Sedgewick in a good speech, if it had not been 
so very long, proposed the Duke of Sussex. Lansdowne and 
others spoke. It was pleasant to see how rank sank before the 
eternal greatness of science. 

June 21s#. — Was very busy in arranging the expenses of the 
company for next season, when Bobertson came to me with the 
report frgm Knowles and Captain Forbes to the effect that 
they thought my payment placed much too high, and their rent 
very much too low. I tore my papers and assented to the 
rupture of the negotiation. So ended my scheme for the re- 
generation of the drama. Looked into Bartley’s room as I 
passed, where he and Willmott were ; told them of it, to 
their great consternation. 

June 22n<i.— Went to theatre, having in bed pondered on 
some scenes of Shylock. Found Bartley and Bobertson to- 
gether, and spent an hour or two' in talking over the refusal 
of the proprietors to take my offer. Bartley asked if they 
would like £6000 and the two private boxes, making £800 
more, £2000 being paid down in advance, and the resumption 
of their payments being made about Christmas at the rate 
of £240 per week, leaving me at liberty to close at any period. 

Acted Claude Melnotte better than I have ever done ; was 
called for, and received with very great cordiality. Notification 
of my election from the Athenaeum Club. 

June 26th . — Webster called and expressed the great pleasure 
he should have, in case of my relinquishment of Covent Garden, 
to make my engagement last to the end of his season with 
Knowles’ and Bulwer’s plays. 

June 30/A. — Forster called. Wrote out part of the closing 
speech for Bartley to deliver. Bobertson brought me word 
that the proprietors agreed to the proposal I had given in, but 
wished something definite about surplus. I told him I would 
say nothing ; that I did not intend to make a gift to them, but 
t Afterwards Lord Itosso. — Ep. 
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if the snrplas should reach to a high smu, say £7000, 1 should 
consider it only fair that they, as having participated in the 
risk, should be considered in the remuneration ; that 1 should 
send them £1000 on such account. 

Jidy 5th. — Acted Claude Melnotte very well, was called for 
and led on Miss Faucit. Many bouquets were thrown on the 
stage. 

The last night of my performance this season at Govent 
Garden.* 

July 6th. — Went into Mrs. Macready’s box to hear Bartley 
deliver the closing speech. He had said to mo a little before 
that it had occurred to him the audience might call for me. I 
said if they did I would instantly run out of the theatre, so 
that he might with perfect safety say I was not in it. The 
cheering was so loud and long on his announcement of my con- 
tinuing in the lessceship, that 1 thought it time to decamp and 
went out of the theatre. 

July 7th. — Leave London for Paris. 

Paris, July 12th. — ^Went to the Gymnase, a theatre in 
apparently a declining state, but which ought not to be, if only 
as affording scope to the development of the talents of Madame 
D’Orval, the best actress in the domestic tragedy that I have 
seen since Miss O’Neill. I think, in her own line, quite as 
good, though not so lovely, as that charming actress. She 
acted in a piece called ‘La Belle Soeur,’ a married woman 
jealous of her sister ; it was admirable — it was real in all its 
varieties. 

London, July 23rd. — Went to the Haymarket to rehearse 
Kitely ; acted it pretty well. 

Jidy 25th. — ‘ Lord Townley’ at Haymarket. Sir E. Bulwer 
came into my room, and I talked with him about a play for 
next season. He wants a subject, and will go to work. 

August 3rd. — My mind was occupied for some time in en- 
deavouring to compute my pecuniary loss by management. I 
find I managed to lose, as 1 first thought, judging from actual 
decrease of capital, and absence of profit by my labour, £2,500, 
or, measuring my receipt by the previous year, £1,800. It is 
a painful subject for rumination, but repining never amended 
misfortune. 

* The performances were ‘ Woman’s Wit* and ‘ Fra Diavolo.’— Fo, 
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Acted Townley ; "was much pleased to mark the deep interest 
which a lady in the stage-box took in the last scene between 
Lord and Lady Townley. These are the sort of auditors that 
lend a temporary fascination to the exercise of our art. 

Angu^ 4ih. — Acted Thoas with vigour and effect ; quite bore 
the play on my own strength. Was called for by the audience ; 
went on leading Mrs. Warner, and was very cordially received. 
Talfonrd came into my room in a state of high excitement and 
delight ; was lavish in his acknowledgments and surprised, as 
he expressed himself, at the effect I had produced. 

Avgust 2^th, — Went to 13, Cumberland Terrace, and saw the 
house, which I liked very much. Mr. Elton called and spoke 
to me about his benefit. I mentioned ‘ The Bridal,’ and told 
him that I must do things in my own way and must be 
paid for acting ; that I would not, as Dr. Johnson advised Mr. 
Thrale — give away barrels of beer. He assented. 

August 22M<i.— Continued my work on the book of ‘The 
Tempest,’ and agreed to take 13, Cumberland Terrace, from 
15th September to March 24th at £7 lOs. per week. 

August 25th. — Talked much with Bradwell on the machinery, 
&c., of ‘ The Tempest,’ and on the machinery of the theatre as 
useless. 

August 28th. — Miss P. Horton, to whom I spoke about the 
fiying of Ai'iel, and appointed the makers of the dress to call 
on her. Busied with ‘ The Tempest,’ which much perplexed 
me on reconsidering it. 

August 29th. — Went over the scenery looked out by Sloman, 
with Willmott, and had conversation with Bradwell about the 
flying dress for Ariel. 

August 99th. — Copied out the cues and business for ‘ Tempest ’ 
to send to T. Cooke ; wrote to him and inclosed what I had 
done. Arranged with Marshall and Willmott the entire scenery 
of ‘ The Tempest.’ 

August 3l8<. — ^Went to the city with Bradwell and Brydone 
to see the newly invented light, the liquid gas; was much 
pleased with it, and made an appointment with the person for 
to-morrow. Elton came over to my lodgings where Forster had 
taken tea with me, and paid me £25. I wrote him a kind 
letter inclosing a cheque for £30. 

S^tember Is#. — Went over the play of ‘ The Tempest ’ with 
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Bradwell and Willmott. A Mr. Ashford called, on the part 
of the liquid gas company ; told me that he had been an old 
schoolfellow of mine at Edgell’s preparatory school ; I remem- 
bered his face, not seen for thirty-six years at least. The 
persons went round the theatre, and are to send their practical 
men next week. It will he a great reduction of expense, if it 
can be saved. Beceived a note of acknowledgment from Elton. 

Easthoume, S^teniber 2nd . — Bose early, and having break- 
fasted, &c., went down to Charing Cross and set out in the 
Brighton Coach. Used my journey, so far as to amuse and 
profit myself, by reading, first, the LUerary Gazette, in which 
the proceedings of the Scientific Association are recorded. 
Bead the greater part of Miss Martineau’s book of ‘Morals 
and Manners,’ which very much pleased me. Between Brighton 
and Eastbourne, I read over the part of Prospero. Found, at 
Eastbourne, my dear family all in good health, for which I 
truly and fervently thank God. Arranged my accounts. 
Bead Oxenford’s farce of ‘ Brown, Jones, and Bobiuson ’ — it is 
humorous, but very dangerous. Attended to Nina’s and 
Willie’s lessons in arithmetic. Attended to the business of the 
opening weeks of the theatre. Searched through lists of plays, 
cast plays, &c. Bead and cut the farce of the ‘ Flitch of Bacon.’ 
Wrote to Talfourd requesting him to ask Professor Wilson to 
give a paper in Blackwood in furtherance of our enterprise. 
Went in the evening with Catherine, Letitia, and the children 
to Beachy Head. Happy to see them all so happy. Pleased 
with the expanse of prospect, and the pure fresh air that we 
inhaled. In the evening, read the last three acts of Zouch 
Troughton’s tragedy of ‘ Olaus,’ which is very clever, decidedly 
superior to the many ; but I do not think it reaches the point 
of excellence that insures success. 

S^tember 5th . — Left my dear Catherine and children; the 
two youngest were with us before I set out, and the three eldest 
roving and romping about the shingle, as wild as the tide that 
was tumbling in close to them. 

My passengers were silent women, with nothing to remark ; 
one, the youngest, was weeping as we set out, and affliction, or 
its signs, always engage respect and something like sympathy. 
Besumed Miss Martineau’s book of ‘ Morals and Manners ;’ was 
very much pleased with almost all I read. I dissent from the 
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fnll participation of manly employments and immunities which 
she requires for women, in part, but otherwise I think her a 
reasoner for truth and an excellent moralist. 

Bead over, for the sake of mastering the words, the character 
of Prospero ; afterwards read that of the Bake in ‘ Measure for 
Measure.’ On reaching London, drove to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where I found my desk covered over with letters and MSS. 

Beached the theatre by eight o’clock. 

Bradwell had the experimental attempt of the flying of Ariel, 
which seemed to answer. Miss P. Horton called, and took 
directions about her dress. 

London, September 8th . — Bose early, and arranged my clothes 
and books to go home ; was at Govent Garden Theatre before 
eight o’clo^ and went to the painting-room, where I had some 
speech with Sloman on material wanted and on the hours of the 
men, which are from half-past six to half-past five in summer, 
and seven to five in winter. Wrote to thank Miss Martineau for 
the book ; to Bulwer about his subject for a play j shortly after- 
wards received a note from him ; answered M. do Fresne’s* kind 
letter, having read the enthusiastic observations of Talma on 
the dramatic art. Wrote to dear Catherine, inclosing her £15. 
Willmott came, and we cast the pieces for the first week; 
previously, I had sent on the advertisement summoning the 
company to assemble. Transacted business with Brydone and 
Marshall. Bradwell proposed reading the operatic drama to 
Serle and Willmott, in order to save time. 

Bead to my listeners the adaptation of Kotzebue’s ‘ Happy 
Family,’ which they liked very much. Willmott thought that 
I ought to play the part of Hans Karlstein ; I feel that it is 
yielding a great opportunity to another actor, but unless I am 
to act every night myself, and wish no one to be seen but 
myself — a selfish engrossment of opportunity that would recoil 
upon myself— I must give chances to those whom I employ ; I 
must be sincerely high minded, or I have no business in my place. 
There will be enough for me to do, and I must strive harder for 
my own superiority of place, 

* M. do Fresno, a gentleman well known in official and literary society in 
Paris, and Secrdtaire-G^ndral in the department of the Frereoturoof the Seine, 
nnder the Restoration. Ho had an affectionate Mondship for MacHoady and 
frequently corresponded with him.— Ed. 
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Game home by Billing's, reading Literary Gazette and part 
of Sir Owen Mortland. Ean up Brockley Hill for exercise, 
to remove the rheumatic pains in my left leg. Gave the whole 
evening, after a walk round the garden, to searching for a 
subject for Bulwer. 

London, S^temher IKk. — ^Went to the painting-room, spoke 
with Marshall on business, and then to Bradwell’s room to 
inspect his model of the opening of 'The Tempest.’ Mr. 
Yandenhoff called and had some conversation with him ; signed 
his articles with him. Business with Willmott, Bobertson, and 
Brydone, upon Sloman’s expenses, &c; Miss P. Horton and 
Bradwell; Serle, who brought Loder, and it was settled with 
him he was to compose the music for the operatic drama ; 
Mr. Young, with the opening of the pantomime. Haynes also 
went minutely into the subject of the alteration of his play ; 
afterwards, Forster called ; then wrote a few lines to Catherine. 
Answered Mr. Bell. Looked over and out finally the operatic 
drama. Bead the opening of the pantomime. Forster and 
Cattermole dined with me at the theatre. 

September 12th . — Made out a preface for the announcement 
of season. Went out to call on Wallace, and felt quite glad of 
the opportunity of taking a little exercise. Looked in at a 
print-shop and looked over a French publication of the Versailles 
Gallery; thought it might be serviceable as a reference for 
costume, but paused upon the price. Went on to Wallace. 
Talked over with him Haynes’s play and the alFairs of the 
season. Bequired his assistance in the matter of the opening- 
advertisement ; left with him that which I had drawn out, and 
promised to send him the newspaper containing our previous 
bulletins. Beturning, called on Kenney ; spoke to him about 
Marguerite, with which he is proceeding at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Found Miss Horton practising her flight. Business 
with Brydone, Bobertson, Who gave me his accounts, &c., 
Bradwell, &c. Settled casts of plays with Willmott. Welsh 
called and paid me £100. Consented to Strickland’s performance 
on our first Saturday, and to his and Miss Taylor’s names 
appearing in our announcement, without which I would not 
publish them. 

September 11 th . — Went to Covent Garden, where I imme- 
diately entered on the business that was waiting for me. 
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Letters from Bulwer about subject ; Horne, about an annuity to 
be subscribed for Leigh Hunt, to which my name was given for 
£5 ; from Wade about his play, &c. Much business was before 
me, and occupied me variously through the day ; the price of 
work was settled ; the ladies’ rooms appointed and settled ; the 
private boxes, lobbies, and whole part of the theatre inspected, 
and finally settled as to its cleaning, &c. The expenses of the 
men’s wardrobe reduced, and alteration made as to the lighting ; 
to reduce still more the expenses, question about the laundry 
work — still, still imposition ! Scene room, wardrobe, carpenter’s 
room ; business with all ; cast pieces and made out the bill for 
first night. 

S^teniber 2ith . — Began the day with packing up things for 
the theatre; looked over my children’s sums, and read in 
‘ Hamlet.’ Went to Covent Garden Theatre where I attended 
the rehearsal of ‘ High Life,’ and the play of ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
Arranged and read my letters, giving several to Serle and 
Bobertson to answer, answering others myself. Spoke with 
Marshall on business, and was fully occupied each moment 
of the day. Thought of what I would say if I were to be 
called on. Began to unpack my portmanteau and to arrange 
my wardrobe, &c., in my room. Dressed myself and prepared 
for the play. After ‘ God save the Queen ’ there was a general 
call for myself. I went down from the box, and returned 
flurried, prepared to go on : the reception of the audience was 
most enthusiastic. 1 said that I was at a loss to thank them 
for the compliment. I hope my exertions would prove the 
estimation I set upon their kind opinion, that professions were 
of little avail, and therefore I would only assure them that 
unremitting zeal, good intentions, and good faith should be 
my rules of conduct in the establishment. I was to play Corio- 
lanus, which is certainly beautiful. Bulwer came and sat it 
out with me ; he talked of a subject on which he is thinking. 
A full house.* 

September 2!7th . — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre, where I 
tried to sit through ‘ Brown, Jones and Eobinson,’ but could not ; 
it was so flatly acted that I could sit no longer. Went into my 
room and read over the farce called ‘Jealousy.’ The piece of 

• Notice had been given of the reopening of the theatre by the following 
announcement : — 
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THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


Mb. Macready begs most respectfully to announce that 
this Theatre will be reopened 

on Monday, September 2^th, 1838. 

In entering upon this second, and to him most serious, experiment, he will 
only say the same views with which he undertook the conduct of this 
establishment last season will bo followed up, and his more specific pledges will 
continue to be strictly fulfilled. ^ 

No exertion will be spared in presenting the National Drama, whether as a 
branch of literature or as a department of art, with every advantage. 

The revival of the standard plays of Shakespeare in the genuine text of the 
Poet will be persevered in with increased activity, and without regard to 
expense in attaining the utmost fidelity of historic illustration. 

New pieces will be brought out in quick succession, with the same attention 
to decoration, especially pieces of such a character ns to depend mainly upon 
extrinsic attractions ; and the system of abstaining from all exaggerated and 
delusive announcements in the jday-bills will be rigidly adhered to. 


THE COMPANY OF THE SEASON CONSISTS OF 


At^derson, 

Ayliffr, 

Bartley, 

G. Bennett, 

Bedford, 

Burnett, 

Bender, 

COTXETT, 

Diddeab, 

Elton, 

W. Clifford, 
Charles, 

East, 

Helen Faucit, 

Fairbbotiieb^ 

Griffiths, 


Fraser, 

Harley, 

Howe, 

Leffleb, 

Lee, 

Macready, 

Meadows, 

T. Mathews, 
Phelps, 

W. H. Payne, 

Mesdames 

Garrick, 

P. Horton, 
Humby, 

E. Phillips, 
Rainforth, 


Roberts, 

Serle, 

Strickland, 

C. J. Smith, 

Tilbury, 

Vandenhoff, 

F. ViNING, 

AVarde, 
Waldron, 
Yabnold, &c. 

Serle, 
Taylor, 
Vandenhoff, 
Warner, 
WORTLEY, &c. 


Acting Manager^ Mb. Serle. Musical Director, Mb. T. Cooke. 
Stags Director, Mb. Willmott. 
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Brovm, Jones, &c., was finished among contending voices. It 
is the same as d d. 

September 28<A.— Settled business with Serle and Willmott, 
deciding on not acting ‘ The Tempest ’ till Saturday fortnight. 
The newspapers let off our farce very gently indeed ; used it 
much hotter than its representation deserved. Game home. 
After dinner went over Prospero with Catherine. 

September 30#A. — Catherine, this morning, before I rose, 
told me of the death of my dear and valued friend, Jane 
Hedley : it is most sad and mournful to think that I shall never 
see this loved friend again. In my youth her friendship and 
advice was a support and comfort to me. She is one of those 
whose interest seemed identified with my existence. The will 
of the Almighty Power that controls and directs us breaks up 
these fantasies, and leads us from our own imaginings to the 
conviction of the mere temporary abode which this world is — 
an inn upon the eternal course we have to run. God bless her 
spirit, my dear, dear friend. The desk on which I am writing 
was her gift, which now will be quite dear to me : a memorial of 
one of the kindest and most attached of friends. Yde. 

October Is/. — Kose early, and, after looking over my dear 
children’s lessons, turned over thd leaves of ‘Hamlet,’ about 
which I felt very doubtful and uneasy. Bade good-bye to my 
children and Catherine with depression — that was a misgiving. 
Went to the theatre, where I was annoyed by finding my orders 
and intentions completely frustrated through the indolence and 
ignorance of the persons employed ; the closet scene, which I 
had intended to be a beautiful effect, was necessarily loft in its 
original state. Kehearsed the play very feebly and unsatis- 
factorily; in one or two places I proved to myself that I 
could act the character well if I could only throw myself 
heartily and naturally into it. Looked at my letters. Lay down 
in my bed, which I was obliged to make up with cloaks, &c. 

Kose almost hopeless, nerved myself as I dressed, and acted 
Hamlet perhaps altogether as well as I have ever done ; was 
very cordially received, and called on afterwards with much 
enthusiasm. 

October 8/A — Went to Covent Garden Theatre ; attended to 
business in the painting-room and stage, &c. Superintended the 
rehearsal of the three last acts of ‘ The Tempest.’ Head came 
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to me to go over again the dresses I had arranged on Saturday. 
Lay down, slept, and thought of ‘ Hamlet acted Hamlet in 
parts tolerably well. His advice to the players I never gave 
so well; was called for, and well received by the audience. 
Settled again the clothes for ‘ The Tempest ’ with Head. 

October 9th. — Attended the night rehearsal of ‘ The Tempest,’ 
with the scenery of which I was detained till half-past two 
o’clock. Went to bed about half-past three, and read Prospero 
till past four. 

October 10th. — Yeij much fatigued, in fact, rather over- 
worked. Went to the theatre, and attended to the rehearsal 
of the words of ‘ The Tempest ;’ distressed to find myself so 
imperfect in the words of Prospero. Spoke with Marshall 
about some very important alteration in the scenery of ‘ The 
Tempest,’ and settled it with him and Bradwell. 

October ll^A. — Lay in bed to recover my exhausted frame from 
the wearingefibrts of the late hard labour. BeadProspero, andre- 
peated it to Catherine before I rose, being comfortably perfect in 
the words. Dined with the children, and after dinner read Othello. 

Went to Covent Garden Theatre. Looked at letters and 
parcels. Acted Othello very fairly, considering the quantity 
on my mind. Much annoyed by hearing some one hissing 

Mr. F in his song in the ‘ Cabinet.’ An actor should not be 

a manager, one duty is quite enough. 

October 12th. — The entire day, from eleven in the morning 
until past one at night, devoted to the rehearsal of ‘The 
Tempest,’ with the effect of which I am by no means satisfied. 

October ISth. — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre. Attended to 
the business of the day. Behearsed the play and made some 
valuable alterations. Boceived letters, one informing me that 

the writer, a creditor of Mr. W , would arrest him, and 

prevent his performance this evening if I did not “ intercede ” 
and settle the debt. Business. Bead Prospero as well as I 
could ; acted it as well as I could — but how could I act it well 
with the excitement and load of such a production on my mind? 
Was greatly received. Called for after the play, and received 
again with enthusiasm. Dickens and Forster went to our box. 
Gave largess to the carpenters.* 

* The cast of the principal characters in the ‘ Tempest,’ brought out by 
Miicready, was : Alonzo, Mr. Warilej Seijastian, Mr. Dicldear; Prosjiero, Mr. 
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October lUh . — Gould not recover myself from the excitement 
of last night. The scenes of the storm, the flights of 4nel, 
and the enthusiasm of the house were constantly recurring 
to me. 

October 15th. — ^Went to the theatre, where I saw the news- 
papers, which renewed the excitement that 1 thought had 
subsided. I tried to tranquillise myself, but vainly. This is 
not a life to live for one who wishes to improve himself by living 
— it is a tempest itself. 

October 16<A. — Went to Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Van- 
denhoff spoke to mo, trying to get released from acting Colonel 
Neville* on Saturday. I did not give way. Attended to the 
rehearsal o(, ‘ Jealousy ’ and ‘ The Foresters ’ until nearly three 
o’clock. Engaged Mr. Blanchard for the pantomime. Mr. 
Young called with part of the opening of the pantomime. 
Serle and Willmott on business. Acted Prospero very 
roughly — was called for, and led on Miss P. Horton. Spoke to 

Willmott about inaccuracies ; to Mr. W about his probable 

arrest, of which I had been apprised by Notter. Would not 
permit the sheriff’s officer to enter the theatre, nor would I 

consent to Mr. W ’s request to let him through the private 

boxes. 

October 17th. — My cold very bad ; kept to my bed till time to 
dress for the theatre. Went twice over Buthven. Marked 
and arranged it in my mind for Haynes’s alteration. Acted 
Claude Melnotte pretty well, considering my cold. Called for 
and well received by the audience. Business after the play. 
Hastened home, and to bed. 

Ocl^}er 19th. — Lay in bed, suffering from severe cold. Cut 
the play of ‘ The Foresters ’ and took it with me to the theatre ; 
superintended the rehearsal till I could stay no longer. Saw 
Serle, Willmott, Brydone, &c., on business. Was obliged to lie 
down, and think of Othello, to which my cold rendered me 
very unequal. Acted it pretty well, and was called for by 

Macready; Antonio, Mr. Pheli«; Ferdinand, Mr. Anderson; Caliban, Mr. 
G. Bennett ; Trinculo, Mr. Harley ; Stephano, Mr. Bartley ; Miranda, Miaa 
Helen i'ancit; Arid, Miss P, Horton; Iris, Mrs, Serle; Juno, Miss 
Kainforth. The music was selected from the wwks of Purcell, Linley, and 
Dr. Ame. — E». 

* In a new piece called ‘Jealousy.’— Ed, 
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the audience and warmly received. Went home and took a 
warm bath. 

Oeioher \^th. — ^Put leeches on my throat, and whilst they 
were adhering read the romantic play translated by Mrs. 
Sloman, which promises very well. Bose, and went to the 
theatre, where I gave groat attention to the rehearsal of the 
‘Foresters.’ Saw throughout the play of the ‘Foresters,’ 
which was most excellently got up — not altogether acted to 
my satisfaction, but generally it went well, hut only well. 

October 20th. — Chest indisposed. Went to the theatre : 
attended to the rehearsal of ‘ Jealousy ’ ; afterwards to business 
with Marshall about the pantomime. Consulted with Serle, 
Willmott, Bobertson, Brydone. Tired, not well. Went over 
part of Prospero, and slept a little in my room. Acted it : how 
can I act at all ? Called for by the audience ; led on Miss P. 
Horton. Farce of ‘ Jealousy ’ went fairly. Four or five base 
wretches, at the most, tried to get up a row against it ; I would 
not succumb to it, but sent on Mr. Vandenhoff, who gave it out 
very triumphantly. 

October 22nd. — My throat very much irritated, myself fevered, 
not knowing what to do about playing to-night : sent a note to 
Dr. Elliotson for prescription. Looked at the papers. Mr. 
Pope called, strongly recommended me not to play. Wrote a 
note to Serle to provide a substitute in VandenhoflF or Elton. 
Humphries not having returned, could not send it, and feeling 
a little better resolved to play. Bead ‘ Hamlet,’ and slept. Bose 
and went to the theatre; my table covered with notes and 
papers ; could not open one, except the box account, which I 
found very nearly as good as last Monday. Acted as well as 
my weakness would let me ; was called for, and loudly received. 

October 2ith. — Letter from Bulwer informing me that ho 
had made out the rough sketch of a play, an historical comedy, 
on the subject of Bichelieu. 1 answered him, delighted at 
the news. 

November 5th. — Acted Macbeth pretty well ; was called for 
and well received. Looked at some of the scenes of this play. 
The putting of this tragedy on the stage is perfectly beautiful, 
it is what every one should go to see— they will never see it 
again. 

November 1th. — Went to the theatre, where business, as usual. 
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awaited me. Looked at part of ‘ Boyal Oak’ on the stage. Held 
a council of Bradwell, Marshall, and Young on t^ scene effe^sts 
of the pantomime ; they assented to the things proposed, and 
are to bring sketches on Saturday. 

November Sth. — I slept for weariness. Acted Prospero pretty 
well ; was called for, and well received. Forster came into my 
room and proposed on the part of Dickens the dramatisation of 
‘ Oliver Twist,’ with Dickens’s name. Nothing can be kinder 
than this generous intention of Dickens, hut I fear it is not 
acceptable. 

November 9th, — Looked to the newspapers, and read over the 
part of Ruthven, which I fear I cannot make sufficiently effec- 
tive. Uneasy about it, and the difficulty in which the want of 
strong novelty places us. Forster sent me the volumes^ of 
‘ Oliver Twist,’ which I looked carefully through — occupied 
mo more than the whole day. 

November 10 th. — Forster and Dickens called; and told ‘them 
of the utter impracticability of ‘ Oliver Twist ’ for any dramatic 
purpose. Had a long consultation about the expediency of 
choosing ‘ Ilizzio’ or * Marino Faliero.’ Could not decide. 

November 11<A. — Bead the death of Bizzio to Catherine and 
Ltitty : the effect was heaviness and* tediousness. Wightwick, 
Browning, and G. Bucknill dined with us. 

November 12th, — Went to the theatre, where the rehearsal of 
the * Boyal Oak’ was going on, I could not attend to it, being 
occupied with the discussion and consideration of what was to 
be done in the case of the play of the death of Bizzio. Serle 
took it to read, and I wrote to Haynes, appointing him to call 
and talk of it to-morrow. Serle gave his opinion that it could 
not succeed, and that the author ought to re-write. Lay down, 
wearied, and slept; could not think. After, Bulwer called, 
and promised to send his play of ‘ Bichelieu’ up to Cumberland 
Terrace. Acted Macbeth but indifferently, not altogether well ; 
was called for by the audience and well received ; but must be 
careful Found Bulwer’s play at home ; sat up till half-past 
two to read it. 

November 14<A. — Bead the two acts of Jerrold’s play, with 
which 1 was much pleased. Went to Covent Garden Theatre, 
and attended to the rehearsal of the * Boyal Oak ; ’ gave much 
attention to it. Spoke with Serle about Jerrold, and gave him 
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an order for £50 upon his play. Spoke to Marshall about 
models for pantomime. 

Ifoveniber 15th, — Bead greater part of Bulwer’s play of 
‘ Eichelieu,’ •which, though excellent in parts, is deficient in 
the important point of continuity of interest. I should also 
say that the character is not “ servatua ad imum.’* 

Acted Prospero very feebly and inefiectively. Was called 
for and well received. Sorlo, Eobertson, and Brydone came 
into my room and remained long, speaking of what was to be 
done. Henrietta Skerrett was with Catherine — took her home. 
At home read some scenes in the latter part of ‘ Eichelieu,’ 
which are not effective. I fear the play will not do — cannot 
be made effective. 

Noveniber IGtli. — ^ktr. Moultrie, of Shrewsbury, called, and 
gave me a very friendly invitation to his house in Worcester- 
shire. Afterwards read ‘Eichelieu’ to Catherine and Letitia, 
making short notes, and suggestj^g alterations as I went 
along. Went to theatre, where I opened notes ; gave tl^em for 
answers. Settled with Mr. Anderson for ‘Ion,’ for next 
Friday. Query — ^Will Talfourd be pleased or displeased? 
Signed the bills of tho week. 

Noveniber 17th, — Called on Bulwor, and talked over tho play 
of ‘ Eichelieu,’ He combated my objections, and acceded to them, 
as his judgment swayed him ; but when I developed the object 
of tho whole plan of alterations he was in ecstasies. I never 
saw him so excited, several times exclaiming he was “en- 
chanted ” ■with tho plan, and observed, in high spirits, “ What 
a fellow you are !” Ho was indeed delighted. I left him the 
play, and he promised to lot me have it in a week ! Ho is a 
wonderful man. Left him to go to the theatre, where I caught 
the new piece* in rehearsal, which I did not much like. Mr. 
Scharf t called, to whom 1 gave the freedom of the theatre, to 
encourage him as an artist. 

Noveniber ISth. — Sir E. Bulwer called, and showed me two 


* A farce, called ‘ Chaos is Como again, or the Race Ball.’ — Ed. 
t Mr. George Scharf, whose early production, under the modest title of 
‘ Recollections of the Scenic Effects of Covent Garden Theatre during the 
Season 1838 - 9 ,’ gives an admirable notion of the scenery and stage grouping 
of the plays produced under Macready’s management at Covent Garden 
'Ibeatre. — Ed. 

voii. n. K 
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Bcenes, good ones, that he had ^ready written. Settled the 
plot of the remainder. 

November 20th. — Read ‘Cinq Mars’ in bed. Letters from 
Mrs. Jameson warmly complimenting me on hay reTiyal of 
the ‘ Tempest.’ 

N&eenAeir 218#. — Sent back ‘ Cinq Mars,’ with a note of in- 
vitation to Bnlwer. Read a short account of Richelieu in 
D’Israeli." Bnlwer called, bringing with him the completed 
‘ Richelieu.’ Seemed glad to come here on Sunday. 

November 22nd. — Thought over ‘ Richelieu ’ — do not yet see 
my way into it. Marked the first act for cutting, snatched 
a hasty ..dinner, and went to the theatre. Saw Serle on 
his business of William Tell; sent a note to Mrs. Talfourd, 
with a private box for Friday night. Rooke called with the 
libretto of his opera. Robertson read and marked the second 
act of ‘ Richelieu.’ Very much fatigued. Note of thanks from 
Chantrey. Brydone on business. Slept for about a quarter of 
an hour. Acted Prospero feebly. Called for and well received 
by the audience. 

Noveniber 23rd. — Thought over ‘ Richelieu ’ before I rose. 
Read and marked the 3rd act. Went to theatre, reading 
‘Richelieu’ by the way. Received notes from Dr. Elliot- 
son inviting me to an exhibition of phenomena in animal 
magnetism on Sunday, next ; he is infatuated on this subject. 
Business with Cooke and Serle ; with Knowles, settling what 
was undetermined in ‘William Tell’; with Marshall, settling 
the remaining scenes of ‘William Tell’; with Brydone, 
signing the bills for the week. 

November 2Uh. — Read and cut the 4th act of ‘Richelieu.’ 
Went to theatre, reading ‘Richelieu,’ and attended to the 
rehearsal of the ‘ Agreeable Surprise.’ 

Noveniber 20th. — Went to the theatre ; business with Serle, 
with Wilmott, &c. Marshall came in on business. Read over 
lago, but this labour of management, this labour engrossing all 
one’s time and thought, one’s board and pillow, is incompatible 
with success and improvement in my art. I acted lago ill. 

Noveniber 27th. — Wrote to Bnlwer in answer to his note> 
expressing to him how foremost in my consideration was his 
reputation ; that his play would have been valuable from any 
other person, hut that it would not serve his interest, whether 
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in reference to his literary fame, his station, or his political 
position. Acted Prospero rather better than I have lately 
done, but was not called on.- Bulwer came into my room, 
and in a very warm manner expressed himself most gratified 
with my note, and much obliged. He sat and talked about 
‘ Eichelieu,’ and left me the note (a very valuable one) that he 
had written to me. 

November 28th . — ^Rehearsal of ‘ William Tell spoke to Read 
about dresses, to Young about the pantomime, several scenes of 
which I read, disapproving of some refiecting on the Queen’s 
partiality to foreigners and Lord Melbourne’s stay at Windsor. 

November Z^ih . — Acted Werner, not by any mean* to my 
own satisfaction. The incessant occupation of 'my mind in the 
management does not allow me to do justice to my acting. I 
was extremely displeased with myself, although the general 
opinion would have induced me to think differently ; but 1 know 
when I act with truth, energy and finish. Was called for, and 
very warmly received. 

December 6th . — Gave the whole morning to compressing and 
correcting the pantomime. Wrote to the editor of the Weekly 
Dispatch, striking that paper off the free list. 

Decmnber 8th . — Note from Bulwer with his play, which I 
read : it is greatly improved, but still not quite to the point of 
success. 

December 10th . — Wrote notes of invitation to Browning, Fox, 
Bintoul, Wallace, H. Smith, Blanchard, asking them to dine 
and hear Bulwer’s play on Sunday. 

December 14ih . — ^Acted William Tell as well as I could, 
suffering from low spirits. Was called for and very well 
received by the audience. Henry Smith came into my room 
and sat for some time. 

December 16th . — ^Attended to my accounts, and then gave 
the whole morning to the conclusion of the marking of 
‘ Richelieu.’ Henry Smith and Serle called first, then 
Browning, Fox, Blanchard, and Lane to hear the reading of 
the play. I told them that no one must speak during the 
process, gave pencils and paper to each, with which they were 
severally to write down their opinions. The play was listened to 
with the deepest interest, and the opinions, all of which were 
favourable, were given in. I then spoke to them individually 
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and endeavoured to gain tlieir precise opinions more in detail. 
Mrs. Serle, "Miss P. Horton, Mr. and Mrs. P. Cooke, Mr. 
Vining, and Mr. Sloman came afterwards to dinner j spent a 
cheerful evening j music afterwards. Wrote an account of the 
result to Bulwer. 

December ISth . — Looked through the plays of Shakespeare to 
discover if any others could be available for revival. Decided 
that ‘ King Eichard HI.,’ and afterwards, perhaps, * King Henry 
V.’ were the only ones. Looked at Schlegel’s remarks on Eichard. 
Eead through and considerably reduced the new drama to be 
read to-morrow. 

Went to Covent Gurden. Acted Prospero languidly. Was 
called for (yid well received. Looked through the whole list 
of plays to discover some that might be made serviceable; 
found very, very few, and those of very little promise. Ee- 
mained after all were gone to see the effects of two of the 
scenes in the Diorama — was disappointed in them. They will 
not answer the expectation I had formed in proposing their 
execution, and they make mo apprehensive of the effects of 
the pantomime. 

December 19fA. — ^Eeceived a letter from Bulwer, one that is 
an honour to the writer. Went to the theatre, saw Miss 
Taylor, and read the new drama to the actors. Spoke to 
Marshall about the scenes of last night, and to Bradwell. 
Business with Brydon, Eobertson, &c. Acted William Tell 
better than I have yet done ; was called for and well received 
by the audience. Henry Smith called about my ago, &c., for 
the Equitable Insurance. 

December 20th . — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre; on my 
way continued the perusal of Mrs. Butler’s play, which is a 
work of uncommon power. Finished the reading of Mrs. Butler’s 
play, which is one of the most powerful of the modern plays I 
have Seen— most painful, almost shocking, but full of power, 
poetry, and pathos. She is one of the most remarkable women 
of the present day. A son bom.* 

December 22nd. — ^Attended to the rehearsal of the pantomime 
and general business. H. Smith called : I sent him, through 
Head, the dresses he wanted for his charades. Spoke to Brad- 
well about the scene on Naval affairs, which is impracticable 
* Henry Frederick Bulwer, died 12th August, 1867.— En. 
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at this late stage of our proceedings. Acted Prospero languidly ; 
was called for by the audience, and well receiyed. After the 
play,' began to make out the pantomime bill. Asked Serle, 
Willmott, and Brydone to sup with me, which they did; 
after supper continued the bill, and saw the scenes of the 
Puomo and the Exchange.* Forster, Dickens, and Cattermole 
were at the theatre. Game home rery late, and saw dearest 
Catherine. 

December 23rd. — ^Looked through the unused plays of Shake- 
speare for cementing lines for the ‘ Bichard III.’ Eovised the 
second proof of the pantomime. 

December . 2'ith. — Left dear Catherine and went to Covent 
Garden Theatre, whore I found Forster, Dickens, and Browning, 
who, with Fonblanque, came to see what I would gladly have 
been excused from, the rehearsal of the pantomime. I remained 
attending to it from eleven o’clock, the hour of my arrival, to 
twenty minutes past eight. Towards the close it appeared in 
a state so utterly desperate, that I had the carpenters, &c., &c., 
into my room to give me information respecting my con- 
templated alteration of the play-bill. Discovering the cause 
of their difficulty, I made arrangements for easing them, and so 
far relieved the pantomime from so much cause of fear; but 
there is not in its execution, whatever may be its fortune, 
justice done to the lavish expenditure which has been made 
for it. 

Deceniber 25th. — Eetuming home found a letter from Mr. 
Kenneth, as agent, offering me half the house for six nights, or 
£400 for a fortnight at Birmingham in Lent. A present of 
game from George Bucknill. • 

December 26tb. — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre, and re- 
hearsed Hastings ; then giving my attention to the pantomime 
until twenty minutes past five o’clock. Acted Lord Hastings 
indifferently — my mind was on the pantomime.f The panto- 
mime completely failed. What will be the result I cannot 
guess— it will go near to ruin mo. It is a terrible blow. 

' * In the Pantomime, which had a Diorama of events in the years 1837-8, 
including the interior of the Dnomo at Milan daring the coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria, and a view of the ruins of the Boyal Exchange, destroyed 
by fire, 10th January, 1838. — Ed. 

t The title was ‘ Harlequin and Fair Rosamond ; or, Old Dame Nature and 
the Fairy Art.’— Ed. 
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December ^th . — ^Went to Covent Garden Theatre; on my 
way looked through the often-searched Shakespeare for some 
play. Thought of ‘ King Henry V./ with the choruses to be 
spoken by VandenhofiP. Attended to the pantomime, which I cut, 
and set the performers and the carpenters about. Serle, when I 
suggested ‘ Henry,’ observed that the choruses would admit of 
illustration, a hint which I instantly caught at, and determined 
upon doing it. Attended to the performance of the pantomime, 
which went off very smoothly. Afterwards arranged business 
for rehearsing it. 

December 29<A. — Spoke to Eobertson about the state of our 
cash account; found that all was smooth, with the exception of 
the money advanced, £950. 

DeernU^ ZQih . — Talked with Letitia over ‘King Henry,’ 
explaining to her how I would produce it. Resolved to defer 
it to Easter, and make it the last Shakespearian revival of 
my management. Wrote to Mr. Powell, thanking him for his 
dedication of an edition of Shakespeare’s plays to me. 


1839. 

London, January !«/. — Paid to Robertson, to be returned to 
the lenders of the money, £950, the amount of loss up to this 
date. 

January 5th . — Read Bulwer’s play of ‘Richelieu’ to the 
actors, and was most agreeably surprised to find it excite 
them in a very extraordinary manner. The expression of 
delight was universal and enthusiastic. 

Read a very strange note from some woman, threatening to 
destroy herself for love of me ! The ugly never need despair 
after this. Answered it shortly. Acted Prospero indifferently. 
Stayed to see the pantomime with Letitia— much dissatisfied 
with it. Bulwer came into our box, and seemed much delighted 
with the news of his play’s reception. 

January Qth . — Brydone afterwards came and showed me the 
account. The pantomime has cost £1500 ! ! !— just £1000 more 
than it should have cost, and more than it appears to have 
cost. 
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Jmmry lliA. — Acted Werner very unsatisfactorily. I am 
really deteriorating from the surrendering my time and thought 
to the management. It distresses me to think of it. Was 
called for and well received by the audience. 

January 12th . — ^To Mrs. Warner, suggesting to her the part 
of Fran$!Dis in ‘Eichelieu.’ It seems however, I had some 
years ago recommended her, as a woman, not to wear male 
attire at all, and she has scrupulously adhered to my advice, 
and now resolutely acted on it. I did not press the point, for 
I respected her grounds of objection. 

Bobertson brought me the cash account of the season, which 
makes us about £300 profit. The proprietors are the gainers. 

January l&th . — Looked at the newspaper, and went to 
Covent Garden Theatre. Spoke to Marshall, and gave him 
prints for ‘ Eichelieu.’ Went to the Bank. Eeceived my own, 
Edward’s, and John Twiss’s dividends, in all £49 48. I could 
not help making the refiection as 1 looked at the numerous 
books of names, even beginning with one letter, what a cypher 
every individual was, and how little in that mass of property 
and persons should every one seem to himself if he would but 
take into account the drop he is in the ocean of life that is 
boiling and surging about him. 

Called at Mr. Knight’s, the publisher, Ludgate Hill, to inquire 
about the ‘ Pictorial Shakespeare.’ Saw Mr. Knight, who was 
very courteous, promising me all the assistance he could render 
with regard to the scenery of ‘ King Henry the V.’ He told 
me, on my inquiry, that the editor of the * Pictorial Shakes- 
peare’ had sent the numbers to me from himself. He was very 
courteous. Called at Clarke and Burton’s, and requested them 
to send me some samples of claret; on Henry Smith, who 

paid me Lord H ’s half-yearly amount, £67 10«., and 

spoke to me on the subject of investments. Went on to the 
Equitable Insurance Office, where I expressed my wish to 
insure my life for £3000. Answered the necessary questions, 
was treated very courteously, and came away to call again on 
Henry Smith. Eetumed to the theatre, where I attended to 
business. Spoke to Mr. Meadows about the room for the Fund, 
which I am disposed to let them have. Took the opportunity 
to expostulate with him about the stringent law in the Covent 
Garden Fund, preventing the present members of the company 
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from entering the society, particularly that law which compels 
an actor to he in Covent Garden three years. He seemed 
liP yield, 'and gave me to understand that they would be 
reconsidered. 

January 20th. — Eeceived from Forster a copy of the resolu- 
tions passed by the meeting of friends who subscribed the 
£1000 for Covent Garden Theatre. Most kind and flattering to 
me. Loader, M.P., in the chair — Gaskell, M.P., mover — Osborne 
seconder. Bead in ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ Anquetil.’ 

January 2Srd. — Keceived a number of sketches by young 
Scharf, with a letter, wishing to dedicate the work to me. 

Fdfruary \st. — {Queen's visit.) A very kind note from 
Count D’ Orsay, enclosing one, most kind and complimentary, 
from the Cbmte de Vigny. 

“ J’ai tard^ a te rdpondre, oher ami, dans I’espoir de jxiuvoir ddranger mcs 
affaires de manierc a me rcndre k. ton invitation, mais jo no lo iwurrai pas, jo 
le Yois anjouid’hui. II mo faut allcr dans lo lierksbire, ot jo no sais pias qnel 
jour jo reviondrai ; mais il sera dans pen de temps. En rovonant, jo t’dcrirai 
sur le champ, et jo prondrai un matin on une lieurc iwir causer avcc le grand 
tragddicn, quo j’ai adminS et applaudi (sans qu’il s’cn suit doutd) dans presqne- 
tous les grands rOlcs, et dumifei'omcnt dans la ‘TompGto.’ 11 sera bien beau 
dans ‘ Kichelieu,’ ot j’aurai beaucoup k lui dire do cot homme, dent j’ai dtd 
Vennmi intime pendant tout lo tomio que jlai e'crit ‘Cinq Mars.’ Quand on 
attend une rdponse k ma porte, je suis au supplioe. J’avais bien des clioses k 
to dire de mon amitid, mais j’Jrai acbever ma phrase en t’embrassant, 

“ A toi mille fois, 

“ Ali'Kbd db Vigny.” 

Acted Claude Melnotte very fairly. 

I had undressed, and was preparing to put on my court suit, 
when an equerry came from Her Majesty to desire me to go 
on, as the audience were calling for me. I did not know what 
to do — told him, and showed him that I was quite undressed, 
but that I would do whatever Her Majesty desired. He left 
me, and I thought it better to put on my dress again, which I 
did, and receiving a second message from Her Majesty, went on 
as Melnotte before the audience, and met with a most enthusi- 
astic reception, Her Majesty and the Lord Chamberlain joining 
in the applause. Dressed in full court dress, went up to see 
Miss Martineau, and then into Marianne Skerrett’s box. She was 
delighted to see me, and introduced me to her two friends, 
colleagues in office ! The coulisses were crowded. I saw, just 
to grasp bauds as I passed, Fladgate, B. Price, Warren, Harris, 
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Browning, Forster, Mr. and Mrs. T. Chitty, C. Barker — an old 
schoo.lfellow, to whom I had given a card in the n^orning— ' 
Fitzgerald, Troughton, &c. Went into the ante-room when Hef* 
Majesty came out. Lord Conyngham called me to her, and 
she condescended to say “I have been very much pleased.” 
I bowed, and lighted her down. Glad to conclude a day that 
has been very wearying to me. All went off very satisfactorily. 

February 3rd . — Answered D’Orsay’s letter, and copied Comte 
de Vigny’s note to him. 

Fehrmry 9ih . — ^Directed the rehearsal of * Eichelieu,’ which 
occupied ine the whole morning. 

Heard from Mr. Bunnett that the Anti-Corn Law Committee 
had decided on holding their meeting at Covent Garden, 
although Drury Lane was offered for £50 less ! 

February 14^A. — The Queen and Duchess of Kent wore at the 
theatre to see the farce. Lane called in, and corrected his 
sketch of ‘ Ion.’ Mr. Scharf sent me another number of his 
‘ Scenic Becollections.’ 

February 16th . — ^Went to Lady Blessington’s with Forster, 
who had called in the course of the day. Met there Count de 
Vigny, with whom 1 had a most interesting conversation on 
‘ Eichelieu.’ I made an appointment with him to see him on 
Mardi procham. Met also, with D’Orsay, Bulwer, Charles 
Buller, Lord Durham, who was very cordial and courteous to mo, 
Captain Marryat, who wished to be re-introduced to mo. Hall, 
Standish, Chorley, Greville, who wished to he introduced to me 
also. Dr. Quin, &c. Passed a very agreeable two hours. 

Mr. Greville told a story of Lo Kain in ‘ Mithridate.’ When 
some one on the stage observed, “ H changera son visage,” one 
in the parterre exclaimed, “ Laissez le faire.” 

Firruary l^th . — Attended to business with Marshall, who 
engaged to have the scenery of the new play finished on 
Monday ; with Bradwell about the armour for play j with 
Serle on various matters. 

Went over his part of Mauprat with Mr. Anderson ; after- 
wards the part of Francois with Mr. Howe; settled dresses with 
Head, and talked on business with Brydone. * 

February 26th . — Gave my attention to the consideration of 
the character of Eichelieu, which Bulwer has made particularly 
difficult by its inconsistency : he has made him resort to low 
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jest, which outrages one’s notions of the ideal of Cardinal 
Eichelieu, with all his yanity, and suppleness, and craft. 
«i'inished reading his history and character in ‘ Anquetil,’ a very 
interesting and delightful book. Gave the livraisons of the 
Galerie de Versailles to Letitia to be sorted : returned to the 
consideration of Cardinal Eichelieu ; went over the part, to 
ascertain what I knew of its words, to Catherine in the 
evening. 

Fiyrmry 21d. — Walked out, and called on Comte de Vigny : 
sat with him very long, and was amply repaid for the time I 
gave. He related to mo a variety of anecdotes illustrative of the 
characters of Louis XIII., Eichelieu, of ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ &c. He is 
an enthusiast, particularly for dramatic literature. He made a 
literal trdhslation of ‘ OtWlo,’ and produced it at the ThMtre 
Franfais. He spoke with fervour of my performances, and was 
much dissatisfied with our custom of allowing women to frequent 
our pit, because the sympathy was checked by their interven- 
tion. He spoke like a poet, and with all the power and cha- 
racteristic effect of a superior actor. I was very much pleased 
with him, 

F^yrmry 22nd. — Gave my attention to the inquiry as to the 
possibility of reconciling the character which Bulwer has drawn 
under the name of Cardinal Eichelieu with the original, from 
which it so entirely differs. Was not much cheered by the 
result of my investigation and experiment. Mr. Elton called 
by appointment, and I spoke to him about the manner in which 
he had rehearsed the part of Louis XIII. I read him various 
extracts from ‘ Anquetil ’ and ‘ Cinq Mars,’ to show him the 
weak and nervous character of Louis, of which he knew nothing, 
nor would he have known anything. He went away seemingly 
more at ease about his part than he came. 

February 2Wh. — ^Acted King Lear, not to my own satisfaction, 
though I was called for, and very warihly received by the 
audience. Bulwer and Forster came into my room, and after- 
wards the Comte de Vigny, who expressed himself much pleased 
with the play. Bulwer spoke to me about Eichelieu, and 
satisfied tue on the justice of his draught of the character 
from the evidence that history has given us. AUom done d 
la ghifet 

March 2»(?.--Went to Covent Garden Theatre, where I 
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rehearsed ‘ Bichelieu.’ Paid constant attention to the progress! 
of the plaj, and thought it wore an improred appearance. 

Mr. J. Yining called at the theatre in the course of the 
morning to inquire if I intended to act on Wednesday* as 
they would do so at Drury Lane, and if I did the same that 
Madame Yestris would. I said certainly not, that while the 
law existed, though I condemned, I thought it more graceful 
to obey than to infringe it. 

March Brd . — My birthday — ^forty-six years of age. 

March Uh. — ^Bose; not well. Looked at the newspaper, in 
which I saw the notice of Mr. Bunn’s intention to play on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent. Gave my attention to 
‘Eichelieu.’ Dined with the children. Henrietta Skorrett 
called, and I wrote a note for her to give to Henry Slater that 
he might deliver it to Sheil, asking his interest with Lord 
Morpeth. Wrote to Willmott, to Warde, enclosing to him 
Bulwer’s remarks. Wallace called, and very much approved of 
my wot playing on the Wednesdays and Fridays. Kesumed 
‘ Eichelieu looked over the children’s arithmetic. Note from 
Bulwer with alterations that are not improvements. Note 
from Miss Eolls, wishing to call on Catherine; answered it, 
expressing my satisfaction at such a compliment. Eetumed to 
‘Eichelieu;’ received the bill from Covent Garden, in which 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s name is announced as the author of the 
new play. 

March 7th . — Lay in bed thinking over my part of Eichelieu 
until time to rise. Went to Covent Garden Theatre. Eehearsed 
the play, and attended to the needful business in the wardrobe 
with Griffiths, &c. 

Acted Cardinal Eichelieu f very nervously; lost my self- 
possession, and was obliged to use too much effort ; it did not 
satisfy me at all, there were no artist-like touches through the 
play. How can a person get up such a play and do justice at 

* At this time there were no theatrical performances on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent at the London theatres under the Lord Ghamhcrlain’s 
jurisdiction. — Ed. 

t The principal parts in ‘Eichelieu’ were cast as follows: Louis XI If., 
Mr. Elton; Cbston, Mr. Diddear; Eichelieu, Mr. Macready; Baradas, Mr. 
Warde; Mauprat, Mr. Anderson; De Beringhen, Mr. Vining; Father Joseph, 
Mr. Phelps; Huguet, Mr. George Bennett; Fran9oi8, Mr. Howe; Julie de 
Mortemar, Miss Helen Faucit; Marion de Lorme, Miss Charles.— Em 
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the same time to snch a character ? It is not possible. Was 
called for and very enthusiastically received; gave ou^ the 
play for every night. The success of the play seemed to be 
unequivocal. What will the papers say ? 

March \Ath , — Bead over ‘Bichelieu.’ Acted the part very 
fairly; was called for and well received. The Queen was in 
the theatre. De Vigny came round after the play and expressed 
himself delighted. Ho said he would write to me from Paris, and 
would come over to see Shakespeare’s plays acted ; he could not 
dine with mo, as ho was leaving town. 

March 16<A. — Went to Babbage’s conversazione, where I saw 
Faraday, Wilkie, Chantrey, Hawes, who told me that the House 
gave me a lusty cheer on the occasion of Lord John Bussell’s 
mention oT my name.* Babbage showed me a very curious 
machine to mark on paper the velocity of a steam-carriage, &c., 
its shakings both vertical and horizontal : also an effect of the 
sun’s rays on glass laid over a certain, composition, which gives 
shade all round the object placed between the glass and compo- 
sition. Sidney Smith, Lord Northampton, Mrs. Marcot, I also 
saw. Went afterwards to Miss Martinoau’s, but all were gone, 
and I brought Catherine homo. 

March — Mr. and Mrs. Procter, Mr. and Mrs. Stanfield, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Beid, Dowling, Price, Martins, Etty, 
Forster, Booke, Stone, dined with ns ; a cheerful day. 

March 2G<A. — Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. Lough, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Smith, Messrs. E. Webbo, Z. Troughton, Mr. 
and Miss Pope, Mr. Harley, came to dine. 

March 21th . — ^Went on to Covent Garden Theatre, where I 
superintended a good rehearsal of ‘ Lodoiska.’ 

* On the previous Monday (11th March, 1839) Mr. T. Dnncombe had 
called the attention of the House of Commons to the question of theatrical 
entertainments in Lent, and to the fact that a letter had been addressed by 
Mr. Martins, of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, to Mr. Bunn, as lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, on 6th March, reminding him that oratorios only were 
sanctioned on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent. Mr. Bunn had announced 
plays for such evenings relying upon a resolution of the House of Commons 
previously obtained by Mr. T. Buncombe in condemnation of the existing 
restrictions ; and Mr. Buncombe complained that the opinion of the House of 
Commons was disregarded by the Lord Chamberlain’s officials. Lord John 
Bussell, then Secretary of State for the Home Department^ supported the 
authorities, and praised Mr. Macrcady for submitting to their decision.— 
Mirror <jf Parliament, 11th March, 1839.— Ed. 
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Mr. and Miss Bolls, Mr. and Mrs. Fonblanqno, Miss 
Martinean, Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Elliotson, Charles and Arthur 
Buller, Browning, Darwin, Miss P. Horton, and Mr. Brockcdon 
dined with ns ; an agreeable day. 

March 28th. — Mr. and Mrs. Horace Twiss, Mrs. Kitchener, 
Fanny and Amelia Twiss, Barham, Fladgate, Munro, Walker, 
Cattermole, Macliso dined with us. 

March 2^th. — Mr. and Mrs. Kenney, Mr. and Mrs. Sorle, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Cooke, Forster, Wallace, Vining, Anderson, Jordan 
came to dinner. 

March SOth . — Went to dine at the Shakespeare Club. Dickens 
was in the Chair, Jordan and Blanchard, the two Vice-Presidents, 
Procter, Stanfield, Leigh Hunt, Maclise, Cattermole, Jerrold, 
Thackeray, Lover, Charles Landseer, T. Landseer, Dow, Stone, 
Forster, King, T. Hill, Bell, Harley invited, and about twenty 
more sat down to dinner. The day passed off most agreeably ; 
the dinner was very handsome, songs well selected. One song 
immediately after the health of my dear wife and family, ‘ Was 
she not passing fair ? ’ was very sweot, as also the ‘ Love and 
dory.’ The most hearty sympathy I almost ever witnessed 
was unbroken through the evening. I was obliged to remain 
until the business of tho day was done, and was astonished to 
learn from the waiter that it was a quarter past twelve. I set 
Mr. Harley down, and on coming home, racked with headache 
from tho heat of the room, reported all to Catherine and Letty, 
whilst I had the power of remembering. Dickons’ speech in 
proposing my health was most earnest, eloquent, and touching. 
It took a review of my enterprise at Covent Garden, and sum- 
med up with an eulogy on myself that quite overpowered me. 
In reply I said, “ That in expressing the peculiar gratification 
of such a compliment from a society met to do honour to 
Shakespeare, 1 disclaimed all credit beyond what was due for 
faithful service to him, transferring from the priest to tho 
object of their adoration the honour they offered. I had no 
claim for originating or creating ; I had merely removed and 
restored ; was only the purifier of the temple, had only restored 
to its sublime simplicity the text of Shakespeare. I said that I 
must ever deeply feel the obligations they had conferred on me; 
that it added to the pleasure I felt, to know that %mong those 
willing to contribute their sympathy to the occasion, 1 might 
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reckon my excellent and amiable friend, on#' absent President, 
whose genius as poet and as critic had shed such additional 
lustre on the glories of our dramatic literature ; to see presiding 
on this day my highly gifted friend Mr. Dickens; and to 
number amongst my distin^ished hosts the poet, whose 
youthful muse, when just ‘ waving her joyous song,’ stooped 
from the nobler flight she was pursuing to bestow a wreath 
upon my then unnoted eflbrts — the poet whose beautiful 
dramatic scenes, then just given to the world, induced us to 
believe that the sweet and brilliant spirit of Fletcher, which we 
had thought long dead, had only been sleeping. With so much 
to enhance the pleasure they conferred upon me, I could not 
adequately convey the expression of my feelings, but I re- 
quested thbm to believe that I thanked them, as 1 felt, most 
fervently and most deeply, and that I never could forget their 
kindness,” &c. I sat down amid loud applause, and then pre- 
pared to enjoy what was left of the day. Dickens spoke on 
each occasion remarkably well ; dear Stanfield said his little with 
his usual modesty. Mr. Bell made a very good speech, kindly 
adverting to me. Leigh Hunt was called up, being an honorary 
member and guest of the day, and in a rambling, conversational 
style, talked of what Shakespeare would think if he could walk 
into the room and ask on what man’s account all this festivity 
and sympathy was raised, and how surprised and pleased he 
would be to learn that it was himself. Jordan spoke very 
well ; Doo the engraver, Forster ; Stanfield gave Mrs. Macready 
and her family, and I answered by wishing that I had the 
readiness of one of them who would be delighted to be there 
(a little girl) and to make a speech on the occasion. I rose to 
propose Dickens’ health, and spoke my sincere opinion of bim 
as the highest eulogy, by alluding to the verisimilitude of his 
characters. I said that I should not be surprised at receiv- 
ing the offer of an engagement from Crummies for the next 
vacation. All went off in the happiest spirit. 

Aptil Svd , — Went to Covent Garden Theatre ; on my way 
looked at ‘ Marino Faliero,’ with a view to its production for 
my benefit. 

Ajtril 7th , — ^Took Willie with me, and called on Messrs. 
Chalon to s4k their pictures; met Mr. Ward there; went on 
and called on Sir D. Wilkie ; saw his sister and himself; the 
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picture of the ‘ Highlaud Cotter’s Grave,’ ‘ The Discovery of 
Tippoo Sahib’s Body,’ &o. ' Met Dickens and his wife there. 

iljjn? 9ih. — ^Went to Cevent Garden Theatre, reading 
Prospero. Sent note to Stanfield. Business with Marshall. 
Bourne called, and went with me fb see Etty’s pictures, which 
were beautiful. Etty was very glad to see me. Saw Tom 
Hill there, Serle, and Willmott. Brydone on business. 

April 14ih. — Dined with Mrs. Bolls ; met an agreeable party. 
Sir W. and Lady Berries, Mr. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Bohn, and 
Elliotson ; Etty, Miss Bolls, &o. 

Sunday, April 2\st. — Mr. and Mrs. Serle, Mr.’ Stanfield, Miss 
P. Horton came to dinner. After dinner we talked over the 
choruses, and settled finally the commencement .of our 
operations in regard to ‘ King Henry V.’ 

April 99th . — ^Went to Elstroe in the carriage with Catherine 
and Willie ; enjoyed to a degree 1 cannot describe the air, the 
freedom, the sight of the country, and the old familiar objects 
of my passage to and from Elstree ; it was luxury, quiet, ease, 
content ; it was happiness. I could only liken my sensations 
to those of a person first tasting the fresh and genial air from 
the long confinement of a sick room, or the captivity in a prison. 
It was delightful. Surprised to find Elstree, that used to look 
so pretty, now appear close, fiat, shabby ! Thus we judge of all 
things in this world, — ah how unwisely ! — by comparison ; the 
glory in the grass, the splendour in the flower, the delicious 
breath of heaven, and its gorgeous vision of cloud, and star, and' 
sun, are everywhere the same. 

May \9Ah. — ^At Sir Edward Bulwer’s — ^Lords Lansdowno, 
Normanby, Durham, Comte D’Orsay, Colonel Maberley, Ma- 
caulay, Lady Cork, Mrs, Maberley. 

May 14<A.— Gave up the whole morning to the arrangement 
of the dresses for ‘King Henry V.,’ in which we made con- 
siderable progress. Business with Serle, Head, Brydone, &c. ; 
afterwards with Stanfield and Marshall. 

May 15th. — In the evening went to Lord Nugent’s, where I 
met Mrs. Norton, Sir F. Chantrey, Lover, Sir B. Westmacott, 
Westmacott, jun. Heard Mrs. Norton sing a song of her 
own, most touching, most charming. 

May IQth . — Gave this morning to the rehearsaji of ‘King 
Henry V.’ Afterwards attended to business the whole after- 
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noon. Was very much fatignSd, and could with difficnlty keep 
my eyes open to read ‘ Claude Melno£tei^% I find my memory 
suffers from the heavy load that is laid|ipon my mind. Acted 
Claude Melnotte ver^ fairly. 

May 20th. — Behearsed ‘loff/ in which I did not find jpayself at 
all prepared — this could not he if I had only my own reputatite 
to be careful of. All things tend to show me that all is fol the 
best, and that my happiness and well-baing is more Ukely to 

ensured by a good income as an actor than as a manager. 

Jtme Or A. — ^^f.last night, the 55tb, of the ‘ Tempest.’ ^s 
crowded. I felt ^uite melancholy as we approa^ed the end 
of the play; ii had become endeared to ^40 from success and 
the benefit it' had conferred upon my undertaking. .1 acted ' 
Prospero'hs well as I cohld, and was calleff for and well received. 

1 look back upon it| production with satis|actiolI, for it has 
given to the public a play of Shakespeard* which 1^ never 
been seen before, and it has proved the charm of simplicity 
and poetry. 

Jme 9th. — Put on my armour for King Henry "7., and moved 
and sat in it until half-past three o’clock. 

Endeavoured to master some difficulties in the acting of 
King Henry V., rehearsing in my‘armoui.* * ^ ‘ 

Jme 10th. — ^Began the play of'‘JKing Henry “V.’ * in a very, 

♦ Tho Covent Garden play-bill of 10th Juno, 1839, contains the following 
notice: “In announcing this last Shakspearian revival it may be advisable, if 
tjlnit necessary, to dejiart so far from the usual practice of this management 
as to offer a few words in explanation or apology for what may seem an 
innovation. 

“ Tho play of ‘ King Henry V.’ is a dramatic history, and the poet, to 
preserve the continuity of the action, and connect what would otherwise be 
detached scenes, has adopted from tho Greek Drama the expedient of a Chorus 
to narrate and describe intervening incidents and events. 

“To impress more strongly on the auditor, and render more palpable those 
portions of the story which have not tho advantagWof action, and still are 
requisite to tho drama’s completeness, tho narrative and descriptive poetry 
spoken by tho Chorus is accompanied with pictorial illustrations from Ae 
pencil of Mr. -Stanfield.” 

Tho cast of the play included Mr. Vandenhoff as the Chorus, Mr. Elton as the 
Duke of Exeter, Mr. Bartley as Erpingham, Mr. Anderson as Captain Gower, 
Mr. Meadows as Fluellen, Mr. Warde as Williams, Mr. Bedford and Mr. 
Harley as Bardolph and Pistol, Miss P. Horton as their Boy, Mrs. 0. Jones as 
Mrs. Quickly,„Mr. G. Bennett as the King of France, Mr. Yining as the 
Dauphin, Mr. Howe as the Duke of Orleans, Mr. Phelps as Charles d’Albret, 
and Miss Yandenboff as Katherine.— En. 
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nervous state, but endeavouring to keep my. mind clear. Acted 
sensibly at* first, an^very spiritually at last ; vras very gi^tly 
received, and when e^ed on at last, the whole house stood up 
and cheered me in t md§t fervent manne«» I gave out the re- 
petition of the play for four nights a week till the close of the 
s^on. ^rd.Nugent; Jordan, Forster, Browning, Serle, &e., 
came into my room. Catherine and Letitia were there, and I 
accompanied them b^k^ to Elstree in a state of the greatest 
excitement. It is t||e last of my attempts to present to the 
audience Shakespeare’s own meaning. ^ . ** 

Elstree, J4ne IKA. — slept very little, wdifee early, unro- 
freshed and unequat- to a ^y of labour. Bose very late, saw 
. my darling children and dinod with^ihOm ; walked in the 
garden and at three v>’clock returned in the .carriage to town, 
Catherine and Letitia accompanying m|^ Was quite beaten 
to the’^n^nd by*fatigne, I may say exhaustion of mind and 
body. .I have never felt a heavier weight than this play has 
been. Thank God that it is over, and so well over. 

London, Jvm IWi. — Serle read me a letter from myself to 
the Lord Chamberlain, asking for a personal licence, which I 
ajyjirovcd. I lay down and tried to compose myself to read or 
think of ‘ King Hen^ V. it was utterly impossible. I acted 
.^lie part. My God, ' what a state to be in to act! I got 
through it, was called for and well received. 

Jwne 15th. — Dr. Williamson (the Hoad Master of West- 
minster) and Mrs. Williamson called, and I showed them tnk* 
drifsses for ‘ Ibn,’ &c., and talked with them over the costumes 
of Terence’s plays. 

June — ^Went with Catherine to Horace Twiss’s to dinner. 

Met there Sir George Grey, T. Hope, Pemberton, Herries, 
B. Disraeli, Miss Herries, Mrs. Blackburn, Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, Bonham-Carjipr, Ac. 

' Disraeli made acquaintance with me, and told me a good 
sfbry of Hume. . Pemberton renewed our acquaintance formed 
at !^me in 1822. I found that Daniel Webster had called 
upon my return home. 

Jime nth. — Daniel Webster called and sat a short time. He 
seemed greatly pleased with England. 

Settled on closing the theatre, July ICth, with Willmott. I am 
anxious to feel free of it. 

VOL. n. 


L 
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June \%th . — Went out to breakfast with Harness. Met there, 
besides his sister, Mrs. Opie, Miss Bogers,. Dyce, whom I like 
very much, and Sir W. and Lady Chattertoin. Mr. Ktoyon 
came later. I passed an agreeable morning. I was very.glad 
to hear that Dyce had seen aU tlie Shakespearian revivals, and 
been greatly pleased with them. 

June \^th . — Bead Henry Y. and rested, having again tried 
on my armour. Acted King Henry Y. (I think) better than on 
any previous occasion, but was not called for, which shows the 
actual value of this idle compliment. 

June 20^A — ^Brydone came in and spoke about accounts. It 
appears that we have acted ‘ The, Tempest’ fifty-five nights to 
an average exceeding «£230. This is not a common event. 
Acted rather languidly King Henry Y. 

Came to Elstree in«chaise. 

Jwne 218^. — Came to town in a chaise that seemed to have 
hatched all the poultry in the village for half a century back. 
I was ashamed to be seen in such a thing, and slept my journey 
to town away in it. The driver took me all down Begent 
Street to Carlton Place, Pall Mall, then round the National 
Gallery, up St. Martin’s Lane, through Long Acre, down Bow 
Street to the stage-door. Covent Garden Theatre. My patience 
was quite exhausted. 

June 22nd . — Poor Wallace’s death. 'Another friend, a faith- 
ful and afiectionate one, has gone from me. I shall never see 
’him, never hear again what I would now give so much, to 
endure— his prolixities, his important nothings, but above all 
his shrewd and sensible observations where action and conduct 
were needed. Farewell ! farewell ! 

June 24th . — thought of poor Wallace, as we passed South 
Bank. Ho, as having given away Catherine, would have been 
our guest to-day. 

June 26th . — A note from Miss Herries, whom it appears 
1 had disappointed yesterday. I answered it, sending an order 
for Friday. 

July Is^. — Went to Covent Garden Theatre. Miss Herries 
and her party were looking over the theatre, and wished 
to see me. They had been much amused, and wished to thank 
me. Miss Herries gave me a small copy of Casimir Delavigne’s 
‘ Louis XL,’ which I had not seen. 
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Jidy 2nd . — Bulwer called, and told me that Lord Lanadowue 
was very friendly to my cause, and thought my request would 
be granted for a licence. He advised me to apply directly to 
Lord Melbourne, and that he would also fiaove Lord Holland 
and Lord John Bussell. 

July Srd . — ^Lord Nugent came into my room and told me 
that the Duke of Sussex had very readily agreed to take the 
Chair at the dinner to be given to me, which he proposed for 
the 20th, to which I assented. 

July 8th . — Bead the newspapers. Was in very low spirits at 
the prospect in the box-office, and the complete silence in the 
papers upon the dinner. This is my own fault. I suffer 
myself to be so elated by the mere prospect of any good, that I 
exhaust my enjoyment of it before it arrives. This is my 
unhappy want of mental discipline: to live for the present, 
and to do one’s duty in that little point of time, enjoying all it 
brings, is the best wisdom. 

July 11th . — ^Was in a tumult of excitement which, after some 
time, I perceived and endeavoured to subdue. The freedom 
from further responsibility and care, the honourable mode of 
terminating my engagement with the performers, the flattering 
testimonials in the public reception of me, and in the compli- 
ment offered, are altogether enough to interfere with the 
sober and steady course of any man. Prosperity is most 
intoxicating, but adversity is the real benefactor of mankind. 

July 16th . — Tried to sleep on the sofa for a short half-hour. 
Bose and prepared to play in a very depressed condition. My 
reception was so great, from a house crowded in every part, 
that I was shaken by it. I acted King Henry Y. better than I 
had yet done, and the house responded to the spirit in which 1 
played. The curtain fell amidst the loudest applause, and when 
I had changed my dress, I went before the curtain, and, amidst 
shoutings and waving of hats and handkerchiefs by the whole 
audience standing up, the stage was literally covered with 
wreaths, bouquets, and branches of laurel. When at last, the 
dense mass resumed their seats, and the tumult subsided to 
the stillest silence, I began my address. The cheering was 
renewed as I bowed and left the stage, and as I passed through 
the lane which the actors and people, crowding behind, made 
for me, they cheered me also. Forster came into my room, and 

L 2 
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was much affected ; Fox was quite shaken ; Dickens, Maclise, 
Stanfield, T. Cooke, Blanchard, Lord Nugent, (who hajl not 
been in the theatre), Bulwer, Hockley of Guildford, Browning, 
Serlo, Brydone, Willmott, came into my room ; most of them 
asked for memorials from the baskets and heaps of fiowers, 
chaplets, and laurels, that were strewn upon the floor. Went 
homo with Catherine and Letitia, carrying the wreaths, &c. 

July 20<A.— Catherine and Letitia went to dine with Mrs. 
Bolls; I remained, read over my speech, with an occasional 
sensation of apprehension, approaching to despair, of my 
ability to master it ; I suffered very much. The carriage at 
last arrived, and I drove, with the resolution of doing my best, 
to the Fi^eemason’s Tavern. I caught a glimpse of a horrible 
picture of myself in King Henry Y. at the corner of the street, 
and thought it looked like a good omen : on passing from my 
carriage through the crowd, which was considerable on and 
about the steps, they cheered me lustily, and I bowed as I 
passed through them. In the reception room, I found Mr. 
Pope, Sir M. A. Slice, Mr. Milnes, who was introduced to me, 
but I did not catch his name. Others came in ; to some I was 
introduced, others I know. Lover, Jordan, Captain Tyndale, 
two foreign noblemen. Lord Nugent, Young, Dickens, Robert- 
son (Westminster), Scholcfiold (M.P. Birmingham), General 
Alexander, 0‘Hanlon, Byng, Bulwer, Lord Conyngham. The 
Duke of Sussex at last arrived ; I was introduced to him ; 
ho told me that ho had “seen a cottage that I had lived at, 
near Denbigh; how beautiful the country was!” &c. Wo 
went in to the room, I hanging back. Lord Conyngham placing 
mo forward, and chatting with mo as wo entered : the room 
was very full (who could have expected such an occurrence ?) 
The Duke was well applauded as he passed ; and as I followed, 
the plaudits were very loud. I was at a loss what to do. 
What were my feelings it is difScult to recollect, as the various 
persons in different parts of the room stood up to look at me. 
I felt that I was the object of the regard of that large 
assembly, and that all that was done was in my honour. I 
looked up at the gallery on the left, where Catherine was, and 
the tears rushed to my eyes as mine met hers; that was 
perhaps the sweetest moment of the night to me. I sat on 
the right of the Duke of Sussex, Lord Nugent on my right. 
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Shell, Dickens, Monckton Milnes, Fonblanqne, &c., on the 
left ; Jjord Conyngham, Sir M. A. Shee, Tennyson, D’Eynconrt, 
Sir B. L. Bulwer, Forster, Bernal, the Hon. W. Cowper, 
Savory, Colonel Fox, Babbage, 0. Buller, Bobertson, and 
many others in front of us. I shook hands with Jonathan 
Birch as I passed up the room. The Duke talked much 
to me, more than I wished ; bnt a full glass of sherry seemed 
to steady my nerves a little, though I looked very grave 
and pale, as 1 was afterwards told, and Bulwer said I looked 
like a “baffled tyrant.” G. Buller was making me some- 
thing worse, by laughing and observing across the table, 
that “ Macready was thinking of his speech.” The music was 
beautifully performed, and, after the Duke’s panegyrical proposal 
of my health, in which he was very cordially greeted, when I 
arose, the whole room stood up, shouting and waving their 
handkerchiefs, as did the ladies in the gallery. I never 
witnessed such a scene, such wild enthusiasm, on any former 
occasion. It was not like an English assembly. When they 
had resumed their seats and silence was obtained, 1 spoke 
nearly verbatim as follows : 

“ May it please Your Eoyal Highness, my Lords, and Geu- 
llemen, — I really know not how to reply to your kindness, 
to the too indulgent, too flattering terms, in which His Boyal 
Highness has proposed my health, and the very complimentary 
manner in which you have received it. I beg to thank you for 
the great honour you have done me. I must at the same time 
regret my inability to do justice to your kindness, or my own 
estimation of it. 

“In any labour I may have chosen to encounter, in any 
saciiifice of personal ease or pleasure my late undertaking may 
have cost me, I could never calculate on, I could never contem- 
plate, such a recompense, and am utterly at a loss to satisfy 
myself with any terms of acknowledgment. I must therefore 
request His Eoyal Highness, and you. Gentlemen, to supply, in 
the indulgent spirit that has made me your guest to-day, any 
deficiency,, in my expressions, and in the same spirit to Mieve 
me deeply sensible of the flattering distinction conferred on me 
hy your invitation and by the obliging condescension of our 
illustrious Chairman. Indeed I am fully conscious how much 
“iy humble services are overrated, and, in reference to the 
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allusion so kindly made by His Boyal Highness of any further 
requital, must declare that, in the honours already conferred on 
me, I am greatly overpaid. My office has been a simple one ; 
I can claim credit for little more than devotion, zeal, and 
intention ; for little beyond an earnest faith in the power and 
ultimate triumph of truth, and in its elevating influence, 
however humble the sphere of its exercise. 

“ In that faith I have only endeavoured to ‘piece out some of 
the imperfections,’ as they appeared to me, of our theatrical 
system. It had struck me, among the many causes adduced 
for the drama’s decline, that, whilst every other branch of art or 
pursuit of science was in a course of rapid advance, the drama, 
except in. regard to a valuable change in its costume by that 
great artist whose name I can never mention without admiration 
and respect, John Kemble, the drama was stationary, its stage 
arrangements remained traditional, defended from innovation in 
each succeeding age by the name and authority of the leading 
actor who had gone before. This is so, whetW we recall the 
witches of ‘Macbeth,’ the Boman Senate and people — tho 
SencUm populus que Romanm — the Yonotian Councils, Banquo’s 
Ghost, or the moving wood of Birnam, which, if presented, 
should at least explain themselves. All were little more 
than barbarous burlesques of the great poet’s conceptions. 

“ It h^ long been my ambition, and has been my endeavour 
to ‘ reform this indiflerently,’ if not ‘ altogether,’ and to present 
the works of our dramatic poets, and chiefly Shakespeare’s, with 
the truth of illustration they merit, and that a public, possess- 
ing a dramatic literature like ours, has a right to demand. 

“ Some exceptions have been taken to the amount, the extent 
of decoration lavished on our plays ; but I would beg, with 
deference, to inquire the particular instance (for I do not 
know it) where the embellishment has exceeded propriety and 
the demand of the situation. In all that has been attempted, 
the object has been simply truth. What my own imagination 
has presented to me, in turning over the pages of our great 
poet, I have endeavoured to make palpable to the seiiffes of my 
audience, and I would beg distinctly to repudiate the idea that 
has been entertained by some persons, that it is to the care 
bestowed on our wardrobe and scene-room that we are alone 
indebted for our successes ; the plays of Shakespeare have been 
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produced of late years iu the same theatre with far more 
lavish expenditures, hut the results have not been equally 
fortunate. Indeed, the tragedies of ‘Goriolanus* and ‘King 
Lear,’ so far from being overloaded with ornament, have, in 
their recent revivals, been actually stripped of the ‘ barbaric 
pearl and gold ’ with which they were before invested, and are 
now represented in the rude simplicity of their respective 
periods. Our aim has been fidelity of illustration. The ‘ deli- 
cate Ariel ’ is now no longer in representation a thing of earth, 
but either ‘ a wandering voice ’ or a visible spirit of air, fiitting 
in his own element amid the strange and sweet noises of the 
enchanted island. With the restoration of the text, our object 
has been to make palpable the meaning of Shakespeare, and to 
this is to be attributed mainly, if not entirely, the popularity 
of our theatre. In following out an observation of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, that “ Every part of a picture required equal care 
and pains,” we have sought, by giving purpose and passion 
to the various figures of our groups, to spread over the entire 
scene some portion of that energy and interest which, hereto- 
fore, the leading actor exclusively and jealously appropriated. 

“ In this endeavour to transfer his picture from the poet’s 
mind to the stage, complete in its parts and harmoniously 
arranged as to figure, scene, and action, we have the satisfaction 
of recording the success of a season unequalled, I believe, by 
any not having the attraction of a new performer, for the last 
sixteen years. This at least furnishes a proof not to be mis- 
taken, that there is no lack either of intelligence or taste in 
our audiences to appreciate and support our noble drama, if 
properly presented. 

“ My hope and my intention was, if my abilities had kept pace 
with them, to have left in our theatre the complete series of 
Shakespeare’s acting plays, his text purified from the gross 
interpolations that disfigure it and distort his characters, and 
the system of re-arrangement so perfected throughout them, that 
our stage would have presented, as it ought, one of the best 
illustra^ editions of the poet’s works. But ‘ my poverty, and 
not my will,’ has compelled me to desist from the attempt. 

“ Yet, though I may not again be called to ‘ bear my part, or 
show the glory of our art,’ let me indulge the hope that the 
path which has been so successfully and auspiciously opened 
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under your encouragement may be steadily and perscreringly 
pursued by others; that our theatre will remain, as Shake- 
speare’s temple, consecrated to its loftiest purposes, dedicated 
to the highest intellectual amusements, and no longer, as a 
mere place of demoralising and licentious resort, degrade our 
character for refinement among the other European nations. 

“ I would beg to trespass one short minute further on your 
attention, and avail myself of this occasion to express thus 
publicly my thanks to those friends whose ardour and zeal in 
my cause have loaded me with benefits that I never can repay. 
Amongst them I must beg to particularise Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, who wrote his delightful play of ‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ 
expressly J;o serve my interests, and, after public opinion had 
stamped it as the most attractive production of many years, 
obstinately — I must use the word, obstinately — refused to 
consider it in any other light than as a gift to me. To my 
esteemed friends Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Dickens, Seijoant Talfourd, 
and Mr. Serle I am also proud to be indebted, and, uniting my 
thanks to them with those I owe to yon, I beg once more to 
repeat the assurances of my lasting gratitude and .my deep 
sense of your great kindness, which, whilst I can remember, 1 
never can forget.”* 

Auffust 19th . — Looked out my clothes at my lodgings ; wont 
to rehearsal at the Haymarket.f Acted Othello, in part well, 
in part languidly. The audience did not seem to bo of the same 
quality of intellect as I had been used to at Oovent Garden. • 

Elstree, August 25th . — Finished * Deerbrook ’ before I could 
rise this morning. I close this book with feelings of gratitude 
and veneration to the author, for I havq been much benefited 
by the confirmation of good aspiration and intention, that has 
existed feebly within me. Bose and heard the dear /ihildren 

* The other chief toasts of the evening were those of Lord Conyngham 
(then Lord Chamberlain) and of Charles Young; the Memory of Shakespeare, 
jjroposed by Milnes ; Sir E. L. Bnlwer ; the Senate and the Bar, proposed by 
Lord Nugent, coupled with the names of Talfourd and Shell, and to which 
Shell responded. Sir Martin Ascher Shee returned thanks foj^^the Boyal 
Academy, as its President ; Dickens ivoposed the health of the late Company 
of Covent Garden Theatre which was acknowledged by Mr. Serle ; and the 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.1’., returned thanks for the stcwanls. — ^En. 

f The engagement at the Unymarket now commenced continued to the end 
of this year, and up to ICth January of the following year (1840).— Ed. 
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their hymns, and afterwards examined them in their mnltipli- 
catioh and the French verbs. Arranged my accounts, &c., nud 
afterwards read in ‘ Othello.’ '» 

London, Sej^emher ISth. — Behearsed Shylock with very few 
persons, and did not feel at all at home in it. 1 have not got 
the key to the character, and must sternly and resolutely take 
the part in hand. 

September 30</i.— Bose in a very nervous and wandering state 
of mind; very much magnifying to myself the possibilities 
attendant on my experiment of Shylock this evening,, and 
suffering under imaginations and apprehensions that ap 2 )ear 
absurd upon the occasion. The unpleasant position of this 
character is that its success would not bo any great accession 
to my reputation, and failure must do some harm in any under- 
taking. My mind, however, is made up to do my best, and 
what more can any man do ? or what more does a reasonable 
and conscientious man require than such a consciousness to 
2 )laco his mind at ease ? 

Acted Shylock, and tried to do my best ; but how unavailing 
is all reasoning against painful facts — the performance was an 
utter failure. I felt it, and suffered very much for it, 

October 4</t. —Shylock. I was very nervous again, but on 
going upon the stage I regained much self-possession ; ideutihod 
myself more with the scene, and was able to give more decision 
and clear effect to what 1 said than on Monday night. 1 acted 
Shylock in many instances very fairly. 

Oddber 12<A— Came home to our newly-taken house, York 
Gate, Begent’s Park. 

October I5th. — I rqad some part of Bulwer’s play, ‘ The Sea 
Captain.’ Webster called ; I spoke with him about the dresses 
and scenery, and we then settled the terms of an engagement 
for next season at £100 per week, play or no play, with the 
choibe of a month’s vacation on my part. 

October nth.—On my return found a letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain, in reply to mine, “ regretting that he was obliged 
to refuse my request.”* I expected this, and it only adds to 
the strength of my case, whenever I wish to put it forward. 

Oddber 22nd. — Behearsed the new play of ‘ The Sea Captain,’ 
Bulwer came in to ask me for his MS. alterations. 

* For a 2)en>onal liceace to perform the legitimate drama. — Ei», 
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October 23r(2.— Behearsed the new play. Betnrned home 
very much tired. Went to theatre, and acted pretty well; 
was called for and very well received. I made the actors play 
the play within the proscenium, and the effect was greatly 
improved. 

October 25th. — Acted Shylock very fairly, better, I think, 
than on any previous occasion. Head came with part of my 
dress. Beturning home, found a parcel with a note from 
Dickens, and a presentation copy of ‘ Nickleby.’* What a dear 
fellow he is ! 

October Z5th. — Walked down to the theatre. Behearsed the 
new play. Bulwer and Blanchard came to the rehearsal. Bulwer 
became more confident as the rehearsal proceeded, and seemed 
at ease in his mind when it had concluded. I am not. I want 
time for myself and much more for other persons and things. 

Head brought me my dress and took orders. 

Gave the whole evening to a late hour to the consideration of 
the new play. 

October 31a<, — Not well. Suffering from my late hours last 
night. Attended to the lessons of my children. Saw the 
paper. 

Went in great anxiety, and uncomfortably to the theatre. 
Behearsed the new play. Blanchard and Mr. Tyas came in. 
Beturned home very, very uncomfortably. My mind depressed, 
and my spirits suffering much from misgiving and apprehension. 
Bead the play over. Went to the theatre. Acted Norman in 
Bulwer’s new play|with some energy, and occasional inspiration. 
Was received very warmly, and called for at the end, greeted 
with much enthusiasm.! 

November ISth. — Went to breakfast with Mrs. Eeid to meet 
the Princess Belgiojoso. She did not arrive till past twelve 
o’clock. Dr. Boget called in afterwards. I passed an agreeable 
morning with this charming woman. 

November ^th. — Hammond called, and, in a conversation with 
him, Catherine and afterwards Letitia being present, I recom- 
mended him to engage Phelps, H. Phillips, and Miss Faucit. 
He assented to the justice of my remarks, and promised to act 

* Which was dedicated to Macteady. — Ed. 

t ‘ The Sea Captain ’ was played frequently at the Haymarhct to the end 
of Macready’s engagement of this date. — ^£ d. 
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upon them. Looked at Beaumont and Fletcher, but found 
nothing to hope from. 

l)&sember Ist. — Stanfield, Lovers, Procters, Rollses, Mrs. 
Eeid, Elliotson, 0‘Hanlon, Warren, Herring, Misses Faucit, 
and P. Horton came to dinner. The Loughs, T. Oookes, Lane, 
Eg. Webbe, Z. Troughton, Quin, Ainsworth, Edw. Landseer, 
Bennett, Mrs. Kitchener, came in the evening. The day 
was cheerful, the music very good, and all passed off very 
pleasantly. 

Deeeniber &h . — Read in Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’— -that 
wonderful book ! - 

Dickens gave me a play to read, called ‘ Glencoe.’ 

December 7th. — Finished the play of ‘ Glencoe,’ which has so 
much to praise in it. 

Deoetnler 8th. — Arranged my accounts, and found myself 
possessed of £10,000, a small realisation out of such a receipt 
as mine has been the last twenty years. But I have lost much, 
given away much, and, I fear, spent much ; but what I have 
lost, and what given, would leave me with all my spendings a 
rich man. 

December 9<A— Read in Carlyle’s ‘ Revolution.’ Towards the 
morning was wakeful, and lay reflecting on my present condition, 
and what it might or would have been, had I remained in the 
direction of Covent Garden Theatre. One thing is quite certain, 
1 could not have closed the theatre (had I continued) with one 
shilling surplus (vice £1,200) ; I should not have been placed as 
the present tenant is, for the Olympic would have been open ; 
I might have been ill, which would be ruin ; I should never have 
seen my children, a calamity nearly equal. 

December lO^A — ^Webster informed me that the Bath Theatre 
was given up. The country ceases to be a source of revenue. 

December 11th. — Went to dine with Talfourd, calling on 
Dickens, who said he was too ill to accompany me. Dined. 
Talfourd, Forster, and self. After dinner the conversation 
turned on plays. I mentioned one I had of a striking character 
upon a popular subject ; Talfourd asked me the title. I told 
him ‘Glencoe.’ He questioned me about its possible melo- 
dramatic tendency. I told him, that the treatment avoided the 
melodrama of the stage ; that the style was an imitation of his 
writing, but without the point that terminated his speeches ; that 
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the story vras well managed and dramatic ; and that I intended 
to act it. At last, to my utter astonishment, he palled out .two 
hooks from his pocket and said, “ Well, I will no longer conceal 
it — it is my play and he gave each of us a copy ! I never in 
my life experienced a greater surprise. This play had been 
represented to mo as Mr. Oollinson’s. Forster affected groat 
indignation, and really stormed ; I laughed, loud and long ; it 
was really a romance to me. Talfonrd told us that he had 
written this to preserve his recollections of Glencoe. I 
strongly advised him to take one of two courses, either to flood 
the town with the edition, published' anonymously, and engage 
the suffrages of the press, and leave it to be acted with his name 
as it mig^ escape ; or to preserve it a profound secret, giving 
him at the same time a right to call upon me if he heard it 
anywhere through me. 

December l&th. — Bead through the play of ‘ Glencoe,’ which 
I trust is destined to be a great success, but my opinion of its 
poetical merits is still unchanged : it is superior to, in dramatic 
construction, and very much below in poetry, the play of ‘ Ion.’ 

December \bth. — Looked over my accounts, and examined 
what had been my expenses this year. I found upwards of 
£400 for theatre expenses, and £200 given away in small 
donations to poor or importunate people. 

Decemher 20th. — Found a note from Bulwor, a most kind one, 
inquiring of me if I had any wish to accept the place of 
Dramatic Censor; that applications were being made for the 
oflice in the expectation of Charles Kemble’s death, and that he 
had heard to-day that they would give the preference to me. 
Answered Bulwer, expressing my anxiety to obtain the office 
if I could have it with my profession for four years, or oven for 
one year : thanking him very cordially. 

December 24ith. — A card from Mr. Martins, who had called 
with a “ private message from Lord Uxbridge,” and wished me 
to call on him. I set off to St. James’s and found him. His 
errand was to express to me, in honied phrase, that Lord 
Uxbridge had given to Mr. J. Kemble* the appointment of 
Deputy Licenser. 1 heard the news as indifferently as I could 

John Mitchell Kemble, of Trinity College, Canibridge, the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, son of Charles Kemble, who had been for some time 
in the actual iwrformance of the duties of the offia*. — Eu. 
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ciitleavour to seem to do, and after some, conversation left 
him, 

We all indulge in hopo that, spite of onr efforts, grows into 
expectation, and I had resolved on leaving the stage at once, 
and quitting scenes where my mind is in a whirl of passion, 
intrigue, and tumult, where temptations to error are constantly 
before me and provocations beset me on every side. I had 
hoped to retire from this to the serenity of a country life, to a 
slender establishment, and the society of my children. I have 
now no hope of any assistance in life, but must finish it, and 
play out the game myself. God assist mo. Amen. 


1840 . 

London, January 5th. — Hoard the children their hymns, and 
arranged my accounts. In thinking over and speaking of my 
expenses, I came to the conclusion that it was absolutely 
iudispeusablo that I should give up Elstree and take a house in 
town. 

January ‘Sea Captain.’ Last night of Haymarket 

engagement. 

January ISth. — Went with Catherine to look at a house — 
Clarence Terrace — wliich I liked. 

Janmiry 20th. — Went to Drury Lane Theatre. Acted 
Macbeth tolerably fairly, was called for, and well received. 
Was very grateful to see so excellent a house. How difierent 
my return to this theatre to my departure from it! How 
grateful 1 ought to bo ! 

January 22ud. — Rehearsed the play of ‘ Mary Stuart.’ Went 
to Drury Lane Theatre, and acted Ruthven ; was nervous, 
and, to my own surprise — in fact, I cannot now understand the 
cause — I lost the words in my great effect of the fourth act. I 
came off the stage in a state of desperate fury, rushed to my 
book, and, when I looked at the words in which I had been 
perfect six weeks ago, I saw that if my life depended on it I 
could not have spoken them— they had gone out of my head ! 
Was called on after the play, and very well received. 

February 10th. — Went to the Piazza Coffee House to congra- 
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tulate and sup Mrith Maclise on the occasion of his election as a 
Boyal Academician. Stanfield was there with others. 

Fimiary 18^A— Went to dine with Mrs. Bolls and passed an 
agreeable day. Met Dottin, M.P. for Southampton, Walpole, 
Boxall, Whately and Lady Henrietta Churchill, Dickens and 
Mrs. Dickens, Miss Morice, &c. 

March Zrd. — Mt. 47. My birthday. 

March 4ih , — I went with Nina and Letitia to Elstree. My 
journey was a melancholy one ; every familiar object on the road, 
the road itself, leading over Brockley Hill, as I caught it in the 
distance, looked as if part of the happy thoughts that were 
associated with what I think of as my home of many happy 
years. How often in coming here have I left care, and evil 
passion, and degrading thoughts behind me, and felt, as the 
beauty of the landscape opened and the inspiring freshness of 
the air breathed on me, my heart spring up and burn within 
me in gratitude to God and love of His works seen, heard, 
and felt around me. 1 must leave it — my home, my home! 
Farewell, dear, dear Elstree ! 

[March 8th to March \Zth . — Engagement at Bristol.] 

London, March \6th . — Went to dinner at Lord Lansdowne’s. 
Met some agreeable persons, with Fonblanque, Bulwer, Pigott, 
the Solicitor-General for Ireland, and Lord Normanby. The 
day was pleasant to me, and 1 was much struck with the 
beautiful works of art I saw there. Fortimati nimium, who are 
born to such possessions. 

March 18th . — First night of engagement at Haymarket.* 
Went to theatre and acted Hamlet very carefully and very well. 
The new effect of the pictures on the wall of the apartment was 
a very great improvement on the old stupid custom. Was 
called for and very well received by the audience. Miss Horton 
'made quite a success in Ophelia, and was very warmly received 
indeed. Bulwer, Jerdan, Forster, Maclise came into my room. 
All were much pleased, but Bulwer was quite delighted ; I never 
saw him so enthusiastic. I was very much pleased. Thank 
God, all went so well. 

March 218^. — Called on Maclise, and saw again his grand 
picture of Macbeth. The figure of Lady Macbeth, which 1 had 

* This engagement at the Haymarket continued to the end of this year 
and up to IStli March in the following year (1841).-— Ed. 
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uot seen before, I thought the ideal of the character : it is a 
noble conception. His picture of Olivia I can look at for ever ; 
it is beauty, moral and physical, personified. 

Ap^ 9th . — Gnve the children their lessons. Eeceived letters 
from Bugby for subscriptions to a new church there. 

Walked to Begent Street with Dickens, and took a cab home. 
Bested after dinner. The servant brought me in a card, Mr. 
Thomas Moore, and told me the gentleman would take no denial. 
I could not imagine it to be Tom Moore, and went out in a very 
ill humour : to my surprise, it was the bright little man himself. 
We went upstairs, and he wanted to visit the Haymarket with 
Mrs. Moore and his son, who is going out to India. 1 told him 
to ask for his own private box, which I procured for him when 
I went to the theatre. 

April 11th . — Acted Cardinal Eichelieu. Dickens called for 
me, and we went together to Lord Northampton’s.* Saw there 
Babbage, Maclise, Etty, Pickersgill, Horner, Jordan, Stanfield, 
Lord Aberdeen, Archbishop of Canterbury, Cartwright, Sir 
H. Ellis, Sir Eichard Jenkins, T. Hook, Dr. Dibbin, Sir D. 
Wilkie. Walked home with Dickens. 

25th . — Acted Claude Melnotte partially well; was 

called for, but hearing Miss Faucit’s name, thought it right she 
should have her undivided applause, and desired that spme one 
else should lead her on, which was done. Went on afterwards, 
to the continued call, and was well received. David Colden 
came into my room and accompanied me to Babbage’s, where 1 
saw Sidney Smith, Professor Wheatstone, the Brockedons, two 
or three whom I knew, but not by name, Harness, Travers, 
Hawes, Lady Stepney, Dr. Amott, Milman, the Bishop of 
Norwich (Stanley), who wished to be known to me. I had a 
very interesting conversation with him, a man I admire and 
reverence so much, speaking with great warmth of the effort I 
had made and the probable effect if carried out. I was very 
much pleased with him. 

April 29th . — Went out, and hastened down to King’s College, 
where I saw Professor Wheatstone, who showed the persons 
•present his electric telegraph, and his speaking machine, which 
uttered clearly the words “Mamma, papa, mother, thumb, 

* The Marquis of Northampton was then President of the Bopl Society, 
and gave soir^s at his house in Piccadilly. — Ed. 
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Bummer.” I vrag amply recompensed for the visit I paid him. I 
saw Milman there, who was very courteous. Galled at several 
shops and priced various articles of furniture. 

Looked in at the Water-colour Exhibition, and saw some 
very beautiful things by Copley Fielding, and Prout. Galled 
at the Haymarket, and spoke to Webster on bu^ness. Called at 
Holloway’s, and paid for my prints. 

May Id . — Went to the private view of the Boyal Academy, 
and was much gratified with what I saw ; I think it is one of the 
best exhibitions I have seen ; all the distinguished artists arc 
up to a high mark, except Turner, who is lamentable. Saw 
H’Orsay, Etty, G. Landseer, Edwin Landseer, Maclise, Mrs. 
Dickens, Stanfield, T. Hill, Mr. W. Eussell. 

May 5^A.— Acted Hamlet, as I thought, in a most real and 
effective manner. Was well satisfied with myself. Alexander 
Dumas, with two friends, came into my room after the play. 
Very much pleased. Dumas told me had undertaken to trans- 
late Macbeth, and that Ligier * would come over to consult me 
about its performance. 

May 8th . — Attended Carlyle’s lecture, ‘ The Hero as a Pro 2 )het : 
Mahomet on which he descanted with a fervour and eloquence 
that only a conviction of truth could give. I was charmed, 
carried away by him. Met Browning there. 

May lllh. — Went to theatre, lichoarsed ‘Glencoe,’ which 
wears an appearance of much promise. 

May 23rd . — Wont to the theatre, and, in the character of 
Halbert Macdonald in Talfourd’s play of ‘ Glencob,’ I did all I 
could do — all that the very short period allowed for prepara- 
tion allowed me to do. The audience became very fervent, 
although I felt, in the second act, that the persons in the 
front were disposed to be ill-natured. Was called for by the 
house and, when silence was obtained, 1 informed them that I 
had a little history to relate concerning the play ; that it had 
been placed in my hands by a friend, as the work of a gentle-s . 
man named Gollinson, who had written to me once, but that, in 
entering on the work, I felt no more interest in it than the 
general anxiety 1 feel on subjects appertaining to dramatic 
literature. I felt deeply as I read it, and I argued that what 
had touched me so nearly could not be without effect more 
* 'J'be distinguished trogediau of (he I'hdatro Fiancais.— Ed. 
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generally. Mr. Webster accepted it nnbesitatingly, and it was 
some time after that I was made acquainted with the real 
anther, a name which I had pleasure in communicating as 
they would have in hearing, being that of one whose pen had 
been invariably exercised in asserting the benefit and beauty 
and blessing of earnest faith in good — it was Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s. This was greatly applauded, and I gave out the 
play for three nights’ representations per week till further 
notice. Talfourd rushed into my room to thank me, and 
Dickens, Maclise, &c., also came. 

May 24th . — Talfourd and Dickens called for me and we went 
together to Eogers, where wo dined. Lord and Lady Seymour, 
Mrs. Norton, Lady Dufierin, Lord Denman, Lnttrell, and Poole, 
with Miss Rogers, were our party. I was pleased with the day; 
liking Mrs. Norton very much, and being mruch amused with 
some anecdotes of Rogers. His collection of pictures is admi- 
rable, and the spirit of good taste seems to pervade every nook 
of his house. 

May Zlst . — ^Went to Lady Blessington’s, where I saw the 
Fonblanques, Lords Normanby and Canterbury, Milnes, Chorley, 
Standish, Eubini, Stuart Wortley, an Italian — Count something, 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, and Listz, the most marvellous pianist I 
ever heard. I do not kiiow when I have been so excited. 

Jwm \9)th. — ^We^t over Willie’s translation with him very 
particularly, which ho did pretty well, but Caesar is not a book 
to be given as one to ground an infant mind in a language. 
Read part of Melnotte. Elliotson called, and urged me to try 
the prescription. A letter from a poor woman with whom I had 
lodged when very young ; her name was Eliza Robinson, poor 
creature. She brings back to me the days of my boyhood, since 
when, my life looks like a vision, a rapid change of dim scenes. 

Jvm 23rd . — Looked at ‘Timon of Athpns,’ but it is (for 
tire stage) only an incident with comments on it. The story is 
not complete enough — not furnished, I ought to say — with the 
requisite varieties of passion for a play; it is heavy and 
monotonous. 

June 24th . — Saw Etty’s picture of the ‘Bridge of Sighs’ 
advertised for sale in the papers ; decided on enquiring about 
it. Called on Etty, who was from home ; learned that the picture 
had been removed to Colnaghi’s; determined to pursue it. 

VOL. u. 
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Called ai Colnaghi’s ; heard of the picture, that its price would 
not be under £30; upon his statement of the first value, 
between buyer and seller, agreed to give £40 for it, he to 
negotiate the purchase. 

June 25th. — I sent to Colnaghi’s for Etty’s picture of the 
‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ I do not grudge the mon^ for it. It is to 
me poetry on canvas. The story of that gloomy canal and its 
fatal bridge is told at once ; there is a history before you and a 
commentary upon it in the single star that is looking down 
upon the dark deeds below. 

June 27th. — A son born.* 

Augud 15th. — Behearsed Sir Oswin Mortland in ‘ To Marry or 
Not to Marry.’ Went to Haymarket Theatre and acted Sir Oswin 
Mortland, not to my own satisfaction, though praised by Serle. 
Was called for and well received, leading on Miss P. Horton, 
who did her teaching credit. 

September 2Srd. — Head called and took directions about my 
dress for Bichard Cromwell. Went to the theatre ; rehearsed the 
^ncw play. Went into the Oxford Street Theatre ; was denied, 
but on giving my name, was conducted over it by a sort of 
superintendent. It is really beautiful : well placed, it would be 
a fortune, but, where it is, I have ilo faith in its success. 

September 2Ath. — Behearsed the play of ‘ Master Clarke.’ 

r 25th. — Went to the theatre and rehearsed the play 

of ‘ Richard Cromwell.’ Returning home, read over the part, 
and going again to the theatre, acted it (Richard Cromwell) very 
fairly, bringing out some parts of the character with truth and 
force. I was called for and very well received by the audience. 

Septenil)er 27th. — Began reading and making legible Bulwer’s 
comedy of ‘ Money.’ Bead the whole of it to Catherine, &c., 
with Forster, with which all were delighted. Phreat. 

September 28<A.— Spoke to Webster on the subject of next 
year’s engagement. He said that he understood I had said 
that, while I was comfortable at the Haymarket, I would stay. 
I mentioned the position of my name on the play-bills, that it 
should not on any occasion be put under any other person’s, as 
it had been ; that I should have the right to a private box 
when they were not let. He wished me to take the month’s 
leave which I had at my option ; tried it on for “ seven weeks,” 
* Walter Francis Sheil, died February 8th, 1863. — Ed. 
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to which I would not agree. He also wished to^lter the mode 
of play and pay, this I would only hear of so far, that I should 
bo paid weekly £100 for the same, number of nights (except- 
ing the month’s leave), but he might put the nights in wW 
order he chose through the whole term of engagement. 
Appointed the reading of the comedy for to-morrow; Bead over 
Bichard Cromwell. Went to theatre ; acted Bichard Cromwell 
tolerably. Called for and well received. 

September 29th . — Looked over the sums of the children. 
Bead the paper. Note from Bansom. Assisted Willie in his 
lessons. Applied myself to the revision and marking of the MS. 
of Bulwer’s new comedy, to which I gave the entire morning. 
Messrs. Webster and Willmott called at three o’clock to hear 
the comedy read. I read it to them, and Mr. Webster accepted 
it, expressing his wish to have it produced as soon as possible. 
Went to dine with Procter, at whose house 1 met Christie, 
Doctor Southey, Mr. Coulson and two French gentlemen. 

October 4tth . — Bead, cut, and remarked on Bulwer’s comedy 
of ‘ Money.’ Helped Willie in his lessons. Forster came to 
dinner. Afterwards read the play of ‘Gisippus.’ It is a 
wonderful play. All were charmed with it. 

October bih . — Arranged the three first acts of the comedy of 
‘ Money.’ Catherine received a letter from Miss Martineau, 
who asks, in speaking of this world, “ Can there be any one 
who believes there is not another ?” Wrote to Miss Herries, 
thanking her for her copy (electrotype) of the medal of Canova j 
inclosed it in a note to Holloway. 

October 9th . — Went to Covent Garden Theatre to see Knowles’s 
play of ‘ John of Procida.’ I paid for entrance, a slight reproach, 
I think, to the manners, taste, and feeling of the present manage- 
ment. The play was not interesting ; there were good scenes, 
or rather parts of good scenes, in it. Mr. Anderson was by far 
the best actor in the play ; he is much improved. I saw an 
interlude after it, full of practical jokes, which was very fairly 
acted by Messrs. Eeeley and Mathews, but it was poor stuff. I 
was, or seemed to be, quite unknown in the theatre, where not 
a year and a half ago I was the observed of all observers. Such 
is the world ! Walked home thinking on my art, and meditating 
on Othello. 

Oetdber l(h . — Read over, as much as I could, Mr. F. Barham’s 

M 2 
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play of ‘ Socrajjes/ in which Socrates calls his wife, XaQtippe — 
Tippet. Wrote a note to the author upon it. Marked three 
acts of the comedy of ‘ Money.’ Zouch Troughton called ; went 
over with him the alterations of the tragedy of ‘ Nina Sforza,’ 
with which he was satisfied ; he took the book with him for 
insertions. 

October 9th. — ^Played at piquet in order to learn the game for 
the new play, ‘ Money.’ 

October VMh. — Looked at the newspaper, in which I read the 
notice of the opening of Drury Lane Theatre with * Concerts 
d’Hiver.’ Not one word of regret, remonstrance, or concern at 
this perversion of the edifice from its purposes ; not a whisper of 
complaint* against the tyranny that gives to it the power of 
preventing other theatres from acting Shakespeare, whilst 
it cannot or will not represent the drama itself! Went to 
the theatre to rehearse ‘ The Stranger.’ Beturning, called on 
Dickens and appointed to go with him to the theatre. Gave 
the afternoon to make Willie do and understand his lesson, in 
which I hope and think I succeeded. Called for Dickens, and 
went to see ‘ The Spanish Curate ’ at Covent Garden ; with the 
exception of Messrs. Anderson and Keeley, the play was very, 
very badly acted, dressed with no regard to costume, and, 
upholstered for all times, the characters were not understood. 
1 expected and sat shrinking to hear the hiss, which did not 
come; the audience applauded, though coldly and flatly. I 
cannot but see the vast difference between what Covent Garden 
was, and what it has descended to. 

October 14ih. — Mr. Simpson of the Birmingham Theatre called, 
and, talking with me of an engagement, left me with the under- 
standing that, if I was free and willing to visit Birmingham at 
Whitsuntide, I was to write and apprise him of the fact, and to 
receive for five nights £250. Answered the application from a 
Mr. Tiffany with an autograph.. Mason called. I mentioned 
the London Library to him and gave him a prospectus. 

October 2ith. — Looked over what I could of the comedy of 
‘ Money.’ Went to the theatre and read it to the company, who 
were very much excited by it. It was quite successful with 
them. 

October 25th. — After dinner continued my work on * Money,’ 
about which I begin to have my usual apprehensions. 
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Octc^ ^th. — Mr. and Mrs. Braysher, Miss Faucit, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, Blanchard, W. Boxall, and Stone dined with ns. 

October 28th. — Went to the rehearsal of ‘ Money,’ at the end 
of which Bnlwer came with a note of the dresses of the various 
characters. Game home extremely tired, and slept, or tried to 
sleep, the whole afternoon — at least, as much as I had of after- 
noon. Acted Claude Melnotte very fairly ; was called for and 
well received. 

November 2nd. — Eose in tolerably good time, and attended 
to Nina’s sum. Bead the newspaper and used the interim 
between the hour of rehearsal in writing out the letter to Dr. 
Griflin, proposing £300 for the play of ‘ Gisippus,’ and £50 
more, if its run should extend to twenty-five nights. My right 
to last only five years from the date of the agreement, two of 
which, it is obvious, 1 must lose. Went to the theatre and 
rehearsed the two last acts of the comedy of ‘ Money.’ 

November 5th. — ^Went to the theatre, where I spent two hours 
in the rehearsal of one page of the club scene in the new 
comedy. As I write, doubt and misgivings arise in my mind. 
I have nothing great or striking in situation, character, humour, 
or passion to develop. The power of all this is thrown on Mr. 
Strickland and partially on Mr. Webster. 

November 6ih. — Catherine took me down to the Shakespeare 
Society in a carriage. I met there Collier, Tomlin, Dilke, 
Ayrton Amyot, Bruce, T. Campbell, Courtenay, and Kenney. 
The laws and resolutions of the society were discussed in a very 
harmonious manner. Eeceived Dr. Griffin’s answer, with full 
acceptance of my proposal for the MS. of ‘ Gisippus.’ 

November lOth. — Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Brocke- 
don^ Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Beazley, 
Cartwright, and Price came to dinner. 

November IZth . — ^Went to the theatre, where I rehearsed 
three acts, or the better part of three acts, of the new comedy. 

November llih . — Called on Bogers, and sat some time with 
him. Proposed to him the plan for the monument to Mrs. 
Siddons, into which he warmly entered, observing that Mrs. 
Siddons had said to him, on the occasion of her brother’s monu- 
ment, “ I hope, Mr. Bogers, that one day justice will be done 
to women.” He cordially took it up. 

November 20th. — ^Went to theatre. Eehearsed with much 
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pains the three first acts of ‘ Money,’ in which 1 find I have 
very little to do, bnt I must strive to make the most of it. 
Bulwer came to the rehearsal. D’Orsay called to see what I 
wanted. I inquired of him his hatter, the mode of keeping 
accounts at the clubs in play, about servants, &c. It was very 
kind in him. A long debate about announcing the play, which 
was fixed for Thursday, &c. Gave the whole evening to the 
cutting, arranging, and preparing ‘Money.’ Wrote out the 
whole club scene. Very late. 

Nweniber 21«<. — * Lady of Lyons.’ 2Srd. — ‘ Werner.’ 2ith. 
— ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ 

Nmwlber 25^A.— My blessed Joan taken from us. God’s will 
be done. • 

NovenAer 30<A — Funeral of Joan. 

Decemher Sth. — Went to the Haymarket and rehearsed the 
play of ‘ Money.’ I was very much depressed and low-spirited. 
Coming home, read over the part, and resolved to do my best 
with it. Laid out and put up my clothes. Acted the part of 
Evelyn. Not satisfied. I wanted lightness, self-possession, 
and, in the serious scenes, truth. I was not good — I feel it. In 
the last scene Miss Faucit, as I had, anticipated, had quite the 
advantage over me ; this was natural. Bulwer came into my 
rfoom ; he was, as usual, obliged by my exertions.* 

December 16/A. — ^Acted Evelyn better than I had previously 
done, but it is an ineffective inferior part. 

December 23rd, — Eeceived the Lord Chamberlain’s answer, 
who refers my request to the proprietors of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden — the oppressed to the oppressor. 

December 31s<. — The last day of a year has now become a 
grave and solemn thing to me : I feel my approach towards 
a change of being, and I cannot contemplate without sad and 
serious thoughts the “ shadows, clouds, and darkness that rest 
upon it.” My heart lifts up its prayer to God for blessings 
on my beloved family through time to come. Amen. 

* ‘ Money ’ had a long run, and no other play was given at the Haymarket 
until the end of Macready’s engagement there, on 13th March in the ibllowing 
year (1841).— Ed. 
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[Additional Sentence prefixed to diary :] 

“Quant k la religion, je pense que Dieu n’est ni Presbyldrien, ni Liitlidrien, 
ni de la haute dglise ; Dieu cst le P^ro de tous lc8 hommes.” 


London, January Isi. — With prayers, earnest and devout, to 
Almighty God for His Divine protection against all the evils 
which the machinations of others or, what 1 more fear, the bad 
passions and infirmities of my own nature, may bring against 
me, and with heartfelt supplication for the health, in mind and 
body, of my dear family, I enter upon the present year. “ 0 God, 
deal not with me after my sins ; neither reward me after mine 
iniquities.” I implore of Thee, 0 God, grace and gentleness 
of spirit, charity of heart towards my fellow-men in word and 
deed, and resolution over my evil inclinations, that I may atone 
by my conduct in the time to come, for the offences that have 
stained the past, and be in act and thought, a worthy disciple 
of Jesus Christ. 

January 'Ind,. — Looked at the newspaper, and seeing an adver- 
tisement of a testimonial to Lord Holland’s memory, sent five 
guineas in a note to Coutts. I think it was right and prudent 
to do it, otherwise the money was an object : it is my business 
to endeavour to accumulate. 

Jomuary Brd. — Arranged my week’s accounts, and gave much 
time to scrutinising the last year’s expenditure, which I find 
very heavy. Endeavoured to ascertain the average of my 
expenses for the current year ; found them to be so heavy that, 
unless I use great cantion and economy (which I pray God I 
may be able to do), 1 shall realise nothing out of a splendid 
income, Pursued my calculations, by which I find that, if I 
exceed in my expenditure an ajeiage of £190 per calendar month, 
I can never expect to realise independence. 

January 4<A — ^Looked through the play of ‘ The Sculptor,’ 
and found it a most outrageous absurdity. Wrote a note and 
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addressed it with the MS. of the author, to be left at the stage 
door. 

Jomua/ry 5th . — ^Went to the theatre, where I read the play of 
‘ Nina Sforza ’ in a room, or rooms, for we were driven from 
one to another, choking us with smoke. 1 was glad that I had 
chosen the part of Spinola ; I must work hardly at it. 

Jamtary 6^A.— Forster read me a sketch of characters, for a 
comedy by Bulwer, of which I thought very poorly. He talked 
of Cromwell, but that I think beyond all but Shakespeare. 

January 7th . — Bead a little of ‘Nina Sforza.’ Went to 
rehearsal with Mrs. Stirling, who takes the part of Clara in the 
play to night. Nina called for me, and I went with her to Sir 
F. Chantrpy’s ; he was out of town ; we looked into the studio. 
We walked home through Belgrave Square, and the Park ; the 
weather made the exercise quite an enjoyment to me. Nina 
did her sum in the afternoon. Edward sent a note with Napier’s 
last two volumes, and borrowed first. He called, after I had 
rested, and 1 left him here, when I went to the theatre. Acted 
Evelyn tolerably well. Was much pleased with Mrs. Stirling 
in Clara. She speaks with freshness and truth of tone. 

January 10th . — To my very great satisfaction, Catherine 
found the old family prayer book of my mother, in which the 
births of her family are entered, as I suppose by her father and 
mother, and of her own children by my father and by herself. 
It is an evidence of my age, and might possibly bo required 
to prove my real time of birth; and correct an erroneous 
entry in the parish register which makes mo a year older. 

January lltA — Went up to the drawing-room, after reading 
a scene of* Nina Sforza,’ to see Forster, who was there. He read 
me a letter from Bulwer, starting the idea of Sir Eobert Walpole 
as a dramatic character. I caught at it. 

January 12th . — My dear children not very satisfactory over 
their early lessons ; perhaps my desire of seeing them advance 
may make me too exacting and impatient, yet I try to check 
my tendency to haste. Looked through chapters of History of 
England for information on Walpole. 

Jammy IZth. — Mr. King called to give Willie a lesson, but 
we were coated and hatted to go out and 1 begged him off. We 
went to Sir Francis Chantry’s. I showed Willie his statue of 
Washington ; we went into his library, and I sat with him an 
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inordinate length of time. I opened my views, into which he 
cordially entered ; I told him of Bogers and he said he wonld 
see him. He evidently likes the undertaking, and would wish 
to make a bust of Mrs. Siddons. He preferred speaking him- 
self to Milman about the place in the Abbey for it, before I 
again addressed the Dean and Chapter. He pressed us to stay 
luncheon, which we did, and went with him and Lady Ohantrey 
into the drawing-room. 

January 17th. — Saw my darling Henry dressed for the first 
time these many, many days. Since his bed has been his 
garment, his sweet little sister, blessed Joan, has been laid in 
her cold bed, never to gladden my sight again, the dear, sweet 
child ! How long, how very long it seems since then ! The time 
seems to have no distinct marks, it looks as 1 turn back, a long, 
dreary, heavy distance ; it has no clear marking by which to 
trace back the course of one’s life in it. 

January 2l8i. — Galled on Dickens and gave him Darley’s 
first copy of ‘ Ethelstan.’ We walked out, called on Bogers ; I 
told him that Chantrey was to see him, and mentioned my pro- 
posal of setting the subscription on foot : he readily approved 
all. Asked Dickens to spare the life of Nell in his story 
(‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock ’), and observed that ho was cruel. 
He blushed, and men who blush are said to be either proud 
or cruel ; he is not proud, and therefore — or, as Dickens added 
— the axiom is false. He invited us to dine on Sunday sen- 
night. We went on to leave my note and card for Darley at 
the Clarence ; called in at the Athseneum, where Dickens took 
some refreshment. Went on to his printers’ in Fleet Street. 
Called and bought spectacles and thermometer at Cary’s. Walked 
home, was tired, and rested. 

Tried to act Evelyn, and did my best, but it was not good. 

January 22nd. — Arranged the persons to whom I would apply 
for Mrs. Siddons’ monument, and wrote notes on the subject to 
Bulwer, to Young, to Talfourd ; Catherine wrote to Fanny T^iss. 
Went to the theatre, and acted Evelyn with much effort ; I was 
quite wearied down. Found at home notes from Bansom, and 
one from Dickens with an onward number of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock.’ I saw one print in it of the dear dead child that gave 
a dead chill through my blood. I dread to read it, but 1 must 
get it over. 
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I have read the two numbers ; 1 never have read printed words 
that gave me so much pain. I could not weep for some time. 
Sensation, sufferings have returned to me, that are terrible to 
awaken : it is real to me ; I cannot criticise it. 

January 25th. — Gave the dear children their lessons and 
looked at the newspaper. Went out in carriage, and proceeded 
to the Equitable Insurance Office, where I paid my yearly due, 
£120 5s., thence to the Bank, where I received my own and 
Twiss’s dividends. Called on Campbell, whom I found at home, 
and to whom I mentioned the purpose of placing Mrs. Siddons’ 
bust in the Abbey ; he entered into it as cordially as he could 
into anything, for he has not the oestrum in his manner. He 
expressed liimself anxious to improve our acquaintance. Called 
at Forster’s, thence to Bansom’s where I paid in my dividends, 
onward to find Sheil’s dwelling, which I could not discover, to 
Sir Francis Chantrey’s, with whom I had again a long talk. He 
interests me much by his downright manner and his confidence 
with regard to his conceptions. He approved the committee. 
I saw Allan Cunningham, and expressed myself willing to receive 
his play of ‘ Wallace,’ about which he had written to me. Called 
at Lord Lansdowne’s ; he was just going to the Council at the 
Palace. I merely left my card. To Sir M. A. Shee, whom I 
found at home and Gaily Knight sitting to him. 

Shee was inclined to object, but I mentioned the limit of the 
subscription and he courteously assented. 

January 25th. — Wrote notes about Mrs. Siddons’ monument 
to Lord Lansdowne, to Lord Denman, to Lord Aberdeen, to 
Lord Francis Egerton, to Milman. 

January 21th. — Thought a good deal upon my prospects and 
claims ; calculated for my children’s good, and see little to reason 
me from the necessity of again entering management, if I can 
do so without hazard of what I possess. The stage seems to 
want me. There is no theatre, but that to a man with a family 
is no argument ; there is no theatre for me, and that is an 
overwhelming plea. Then much may be done of good in all 
ways. 

January 25th. — Wrote to Horace Twiss, to Lord Northamp- 
ton, to Thomas Moore, to Shell, to Lord Normanby, to Hallam, 
to Babbage, to Mr. Milnes, all on the Siddons monument. 

Jamary 31s^. — ^Dickens called for me and I accompanied 
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him to Bogers’, where we dined. Met Eaatlake, Colonel 
Fox, Kennej, Maltby, Sir Goorge Talbot, Babbage, and a 
young man whom I had met at Lord Lansdowne's. A pleasant 
day. Showed Bogers my committee list, with which he was 

F^fruary Is#. — Wrote notes to Lockhart, Procter, Sir G. 
Galcott, Barry, Cockerell, H. Taylor, inviting them to be on 
the Siddons committee. 

Febraary 7th . — ^Wrote a note, as copy for . one to Lords 
Carnarvon, Leigh, and Mahon, on the Siddons committee. 
Wrote a note of congratulation on his birthday to Dickens. 

Collier, Eenney, Z. Troughton, and Ainsworth came to 
dinner. 

London, March Zrd . — am forty-eight years old to-day. 

March 22nd . — Called on Bulwer and talked with him on the 
business of the Siddons committee. Went to Exeter Hall. 
Milman came. Gaily Knight, then Lord Lansdowne. We 
talked and waited some time, and no one coming, proceeded to 
business. Bogers dropped in, as we had voted three or four 
resolutions,* which were approved. Then Bulwer came; an 
excuse from Dickens and Tom Moore. The bankers, advertise- 
ments, &c., were all arranged. Lord L. undertook to. write 


* The Siddons Monument. 

At a meeting of tbo committee held at Exeter Hall, on the 22nd of March, 
1841, the must noble the Marquis of Lansdowne in the Chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to : — 

llesdved, — ^'I’liat as monuments have been erected in Westminster Abbey, 
to the memory of many distinguished professors of the dramatic art, it is an 
omission on the part of those, who drew delight and instruction from the 
sublime personations of Mrs. Siddons, that the name of that actress, who, by 
a singular union of the highest intellectual and physical qualifications, 
transcended the artists of her own, or perhaps, of any other time, should have 
so long remained without public record or notice. 

Unsolved , — That in order to render justice to her rare perfections, and 
convey to posterity some idea of the estimation in which her surpassing 
powers were held by her contemporaries, a bust or statue of Mrs. Siddons be 
placed in Westminster Abbey. 

Revived , — That in order to afford the opportunity of participating in this 
object to those who enjoyed the delight of witnessing the representations of 
this great actress, or who have profited, in the performances of inferior artists, 
by the lessons her genius taught, the expenses of the proposed monument be 
met by a public subscription. — ^£ d. 
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to Chanirey. Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Pierce Batler, Kenney, 
Dickens, Travers, Harness, and Bogers dined with ns. 

March 2iird. — Beazley and Dunn called and we talked over 
the feasibility of reopening Drury Lane Theatre as a theatreF 
I mentioned what must form the basis of any agreement — liberty 
to close at a day’s notice ; no compulsion to pay any rent ; no 
rent to be paid before Christmas ; my salary to be included 
among the working expenses of the theatre ; the theatre not to 
he opened before Christmas ; to be mine in virtue of a clear 
lesseeship ; not for the committee to have the power of letting 
it during my vacation, &g. Babbage, Mr. and Mrs. Swinfen 
Jervis, Lady Jenkins, Lord Nugent, Sir E. Bulwer, Dr. Quin 
came to dinner. 

March 2Ath. — Wrote out the heads of my stipulations in any 
agreement with Drury Lane proprietors. Lord Glengall and 
Dunn called; I read my stipulations, which wore considered 
admissible. Lord Glengall was earnest to carry the proposed 
agreement into effect. When they were gone, I wrote notes of 
summons to Serle and Anderson. 

Northallerton, Tynemovih, March 2Wi. — Felt a pleasure in 
seeing in the inn yard the namc^ of the landlord which I had 
always known at this house; he has passed away, but the 
name was still something of what I once knew. The waiter, 
too, though I could hardly recognise him, proved on inquiry 
to be the same who had waited on me about thirty years 
ago. Everything teaches me that this is a world of change, 
and yet how slowly and reluctantly we learn the lesson. I 
breakfasted and posted on, reading Eichelieu first. Often 
checked by scenes well remembered and connected with persons 
now no more, and with feelings long since dead ! My early 
youth, its passions, despondings, uncertain views, imaginings 
and dreams were here, and many, many thoughts and feelings, 
sufferings, and enjoyments returned to me with the scenes I 
revisited. Considered ‘Borneo and Juliet’ as a play to be 
restored to the original text, and saw its pathetic simplicity 
and legendary character so far above the Frenchy melodrama 
of Garrick. Looked over Macbeth. Intended to post to South 
Shields and cross the ferry to Tynemouth, but stopped and 
turned the postboy and made him go to Newcastle, from thence 
to take the railway. Was half an hour before the train started ; 
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lunched, wrote a note for Miss Martinean. Saw Hedley Vicars, 
who called, and received a note from him. Went by railway 
to North Shields. Walked to Tynemonth, and inquiring at the 
«post-office Miss Martinean’s address, called on her, sending up 
my note : she was very glad to see me. We talked over many 
things and persons. She is a heroine, or to speak more truly 
her fine sense and her lofty principles, with the sincerest reli- 
gion, give her a fortitude that is noble to the host height of 
heroism. 

Newcastle, March 29<A. — ^Mr. Ternan called, and I walked 
with him to the theatre, where I rehearsed Macbeth ; rehearsed 
it well, so well that I felt myself not quite hors de la tragidk. 
I feared I should not act it so well. 

Acted Macbeth with all the spirit I could press into it. 
Considering my rust, not having acted it since 1839, I did 
not make so had an effort. Was called for, and very cordially 
greeted. 

March 30<fe. — Letters from Mr. Thorne, manager at Durham, 
with invitation, and one from Wightwick urging, in a guarded 
way, the experiment of Plymouth, which I think I shall make. 
But no more consecutive five or six nights, I have not the 
j)ower of doing justice to myself in them. Eehearsed Kichelieu 
with forebodings of a dire event. Peregrine Ellison called 
twice upon me, and walked with me up to Hedley Vicars’, 
showing me the new Exchange Boom by the way. He was 
most kind. There is, however, a melancholy at my heart, 
which often rises to my eyes, in thinking of, and feeling these 
marks of kindness and respect, these tributes to the feelings 
of younger and blither days, which I receive from the remain- 
ing individuals of families that once took a friendly interest 
in me. It makes me ask, what is life — what is its real good ? 
Is it peace — is it fame? It is, if it could be found, the 
talisman of Orimanos— content — which cannot be without 
virtue. 

Acted Cardinal Bichelieu in all the horrors of an imperfect 
company, but we got through. Was called for, a foolish custom 
as an ordinary one. 

March Sls^. — Peregrine Ellison called, and walked with me 
over the new streets ; pointing out to me the old map by sundry 
relics, such as the school where Lord Eldon was brought up, the 
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Forth, Waldie’s house, &o. The market, the Philosophical 
Institution — open to eoetylody — (bravissimo !) and the general 
appearance interested and pleased me very much ; but 1 was 
sorry too to see the old streets, which used to look so handsome 
and lively, neglected, squalid, and forsaken. 

I used the afternoon to the best advantage, between rest, 
and thought of Othello. I was very anxious to act the part 
well, and I think I have never acted it better — certainly, 
never in a more sustained heroic style. I thought the audience 
must have felt that much was real and original — by that word 
I mean the feeling taken directly from the part. 

London, AprU Ath. — ^Young, the pantomimist, called, and 
agreed to^set to work. 

Anderson and Serle called, and we discussed the various facts 
before us. ' I mentioned my intention of writing Miss Kelly 
to take the old, women. They left me. Elliotson called, and 
prescribed for me. 

AffU 5th.— Went to Drury Lane and, with Serle, met the 
Drury Lane Committee, Lord Glengall, Messrs. Allen, Durrant, 
(Burgess, Secretary; Dunn, Treasurer), and, afterwards. Sir 
William Curtis. They discussed the Wds of the proposals 
submitted to them, and were all avowedly anxious for my 
tenancy. They wished to put the taxes of the theatre in the 
current expenses. 

April 6th . — Called on Miss Kelly, who showed me over her 
theatre, which is very pretty. I stated my business to her, 
proposing to her the line of old characters acted by Miss Pope, 
Mrs. Mattocks, &c., talked long with her and left her, pro- 
mising to send her a proposal. Forster dined with me. I 
went to call for H. Smith, and he accompanied me to the 
theatre. The General Committee was sitting ; we met them. 
I explained my views ; they deliberated. We met them again, 
and they gave me the theatre, in which undertaking may God 
prosper me. 

Birmingham, April 13th . — Acted Macbeth with great spirit, 
i.e., began it so, and felt that my acting begins to want spirit, 
which I must attend to. Was marred and utterly deprived of my 

effects by the “ support ” of a Mr. and others in the last 

act. Was in a violent passion, and in that behaved very ill. 
Oh, my cottage, my cottage ! shall I die without visiting thee. 
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and learning, from nature and communion with my God, the 
blessed lesson of self-control ! 

AprU 14ih . — Sent £1 to a Miss whom I only just knew, 

but who knew acquaintances of mine. She is now apparently 
destitute. I remember thinking, as a boy, her father a very 
proud man, who kept a gig, and a person of consequence ; he 
had a toy-shop, well and long known in this street. The 
changes of things and thoughts ! 

I tried to act Kichelieu well, and did my best with a company 

and a Mr. C that would paralyse a Hercules. The house 

was enormous ; I went forward to a call that I could not evade, 
but reluctantly. I have not had time to think before of my 
early days here. As I returned to my hotel, I looked for the 
house where I passed many days of my boyhood. It was the 
last house in which I saw my blessed mother alive ; 1 received 
her last kiss there, to return it on her marble forehead, as she 
lay in her coffin (the blessed woman) in Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
Good God ! for what are we here ? The years of passion, of 
suffering, that have passed ; the unsatisfactory sum of all they 
have produced ; the dissatisfaction that remains, urge on the 
question — How much of chance is there in life! Yet how 
much more is there in conduct than in fortune ! Of that I 
am sure, and I only quarrel with my imperfect education, and 
the painful consequences of a faulty example. 

April 15th . — Acted Virginius with care and pains and I 
thought in some parts well. The audience seemed interested, 
but did not applaud with the fervency they used to do. They 
called determinedly, and I went reluctantly ; was well received. 
Mr. Simpson spoke to me after the play. In thinking over the 
very few occasions left me in my life to repeat my visit here, 
I fell into a train of thought in which the question of the 
actual value of life, as to my individual personal enjoyments, 
came palpably before mo. My children are my life. My rumi- 
nations led me to see, in my mind’s eye, my own body stretched 
out in its stiff and yellow coldness, my sunken rigid face, my 
clenched jaws, and the whole picture of shrouded death in my 
own person. It brought that blessed and lovely child, my 
darling Joan, to my mind, whose death has very much loosened 
the sort of bond of instinct that held me on to life. I feel now, 
in dying, I shall have something to go to. 
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Ap’il IQth . — An old friend, a friend of my early boyhood, 
nrhen eight or nine years old, or younger, called on me—fi fat 
old gentleman of sixty — talked of old days, brought back the 
dawnings of a life, high spirits, an impressible nature. What 
a creature of impulse and wild delight I remember myself! 
Acted Werner with much care, and in most respects very well, 
but was inconvenienced by Ulrich, who was raw though willing, 

and cut up root and branch by Mr. C . Was called for, and 

very enthusiastically received. I addressed the audience, 
who stood up, referring to their early patronage of me, &c. 
What I said seemed to please very much. Wrote to dearest 
Catherine^^with cheque, &c. 

Birmingham to Bugly and haeJe, AprU 18#^. — Took the rail- 
way to Bugby and, arriving at the station, walked to the town 
by a new^oad that puzzled me to know my exact locality. I 
at last escaped through a broken paling into a little dirty lane, 
which was evidently of the olden time, and I soon began to 
guess at my whereabouts, which the sight of Sir Egerton Leigh’s 
Anabaptist Ohapcl presently assured me of. I asked an old 
woman if it were not so, and her answer confirmed me. I walked 
into the well-known streets, remebabering when I was but a 
promise, and now — what has been my performance ? for we are 
approaching the “fifth act" What is life ? A false thing — or 
rather a thing of falsehoods. What are the men that Carlyle 
calls his heroes but fanatics, followers of some peculiar imagi- 
nation ? But of all the falsehoods that make up man’s life, the 
common •“ religion ” of the world is the worst of all. With a 
•real religion so simple, so pure, so full of good, so secure of 
recompense in its practice as the true religion of Christ is, we 
have in its place the Church of England, Bomanism, Presby- 
terianism, and the innumerable shades and schisms of each, but 
no Christianity in the ^feeling or the practice of them. Oh, for 
an Apostle of the Truth I He must be near at hand. I walked 
into the little dining-room of my dear old friend and benefactor, 
he looked hardly at me, not knowing or expecting me ; at last he 
recognised me with delight. I was affected in seeing him. I 
feel very uncertain, if I am ever able to see him again. I saw 
Mary Winstanly and hei^amily, a very fine one, growing up, 
the- eldest to an adult age. 1 went with Birch to the old 
church and sat where, as a boy, 1 used to say my prayers. I 
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looked for old faces, but saw very few ; old tbings, but not 
many persons. We talked over the school-days, and the fates 
of various men who were at school with me. We parted. Birch 
kissed me, and was affected. Nature would whisper to him, as 
it did to me in meeting — God knows if we may ever meet in this 
world again ! He has been to me the friend of my life, my 
relation, my tutor, my benefactor.- God bless him. Posted 
back to Birmingham with all speed, every house almost along 
the road familiar to me. Bilton, where I could not repress a 
smile at the recollection of my boyish impudence. Arrived in 
good time in Birmingham. 

[April \^th to April 2Sth. — ^Engagement at Bristol, Exeter, 
Plymouth.] „ 

Exeter, AprU 23rd. — Eeceived a letter with extract from 
paper from Wightwick, who seems working double tiJies, I fear 
too much, to reason the Plymouth people into going to see me. 
I opened my letter to him and wrote an answer to his last. 
Wrote to dear Catherine. Behearsed ‘ Eichelieu,’ a foretaste 
of the performance. Oh, this does not repay me, even when 
gaining money ! As it is, it is mere hard suffering, mind and body. 

Acted Cardinal Eichelieu as- well as the wretched murdering 
of the other characters would let me. Was called for and 
politely received, the people standing up when I came on. 
Saw a short notice of myself in one of the papers. 

On reflection I very much censure myself for not exhibiting 
more sensibly my estimation of the respect which the audience 
showed me; they stood up when I came on, and though I 
acknowledged this compliment with respect and apparent 
pleasure, yet it was not felt, nor demonstraW as if felt, which 
was very wrong. I did not merit the honour that was done 
me. I lament my presumption and folly. I would never 
be guilty of such absurd want of proper feeling in toff similar 
instance. 

Plymouth, April 26th. — ^Acted Macbeth in my very best 
manner, positively improving several passages, but sustaining 
the character in a most satisfactory manner. “ tPai iti le per- 
eonnage.” Was felt by the audience. They called for me and 
received me most cordially. Oolong Hamilton Smith and 
Wightwick came into my room. Wightwick came here to tea 
with me and sat late. Closed dear Catherine’s letter. 
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1 have improved Macbeth. The general tone of the character 
was lofty, manly, or indeed as it should he, heroic,, that of one 
living to command. The whole view of the character was con- 
stantly in sight : the grief, the care, the doubt was not that 
of a weak person, but of a strong mind and of a strong man. 
The manner of executing the command to the witches, and the 
effect upon myself of their vanishing was justly hit off, I 
marked the cause.- The energy was more slackened — the great 
secret. A novel raect 1 thought good, of restlessness and an 
uneasy effort to appear unembarrassed before Banquo, previous 
to the murder. The banquet was improved in its forced hilarity 
of tonej the scene with the physician very much so. It was 
one of the most tnk^cessful performances of Macbeth I ever gave. 

London, May Zrd ,. — ^Went to rehearse at the Haymarket 
Theatre, dieted Bvelyn. A gentleman sent me a snuff box, a 
very pretty one, from the boxes as a token of his admiration. 

May 5th . — Catherine put on a half-mouming dress to-day ; it 
made me sadder than the deepest black could have done ; my 
heart was quite sunk in thinking that it seemed like beginning 
to take leave of sorrow for and association with the memory 
of my blessed Joan, yet in my hedrt of hearts that sweet, angelic 
child lives. I cannot feel that she is not. Obtained Made- 
moiselle . Bachel’s address and called on her after rehearsal. 
Saw first some male attaehes, and afterwards herself and 
mother. She is a very engaging, graceful little person, any- 
thing but plain in person, delicate and most intelligent features, 
a frank, a French manner, synonymous to pleasing. I talked 
with her some little time ; invited her to dine on Sunday, 
which she accepted ; asked her if she would visit the theatre, 
which she wished to do. I went to Sams’ and purchased the 
card for Mr. Morris’s box, which I took to the theatre, and sent 
to her. 

May 9th . — ^Madame and Mademoiselle Eachel, Colonel and 
Mrs. Gurwood, Mrs. Norton, Eastlake, Young, T. Campbell, 
Kenney, Dr. Elliotson, and Quin came to dinner. 

I was, indeed, all were, delighted with Bachel ; her extreme 
simplicity, her ingenuousness, earnestness, and the intellectual 
variation of her sweet and classic features. There was but one 
feeling of admiration and delight through the whole party at 
and after dinner.* Mrs. Jameson. Mr. and Mrs. Swinfen Jervis, 
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the Sheila, Wyse, Mr. Curran, Troughton, Babbage, Fitzgerald, 
Boxall, Miss Faucit, Hetta, Horace Twiases, Lovera, Forater, 
Eogera, Fred White, Mra. Procter, Edward Eater, Travera, 
came in the evening. 

May 12th . — Thought of what I ought to aay at the Literary 
Fund dinner. Dined at the Freemaaona’ Tavern, Lord Bipon in 
the Chair. Lord Colborne, Sir C. Napier, Sir S. Canning, Mr. 
Milnea, Amyot, E. Macaulay, Barham, B|pckedon, &c., were 
there. The apeechea were moatly good. 

May 15th . — Laat night of Haymarket engagement. ' Money.’ 

BiMiih, May l%th. — ^Eehearaed, but was ill, and put myaelf 
out of Macbeth. Could not with all my efforts rally into the 
character. Beturned to my hotel, dined moderately, and went 
to bed. Bose better and, inspirited by the audience, ||^dde every 
endeavour, but it was all effort. I could not revive the Plymouth 
feeling. 

May 29th . — Acted Werner and Claude Melnotte, a very 
foolish thing, which 1 will never do again. 

Liverpool, May Zld . — Acted Macbeth very well to a very 
dull audience. Was very angry. Called for but did not 
go on. 

June 11#A. — [‘ Money.’ Last night of engagement at Dublin.] 

Birminyham, June 12ih . — Went to the theatre — 'the theatre 
where my early youth was made no youth — where, at fifteen, I 
had to watch the proceedings of the management. Ah me, it 
was a very unhappy, unprofitable time ! But thank God that 
so much good has followed on the prospect of so much ill! 
Walked about the stage and came home to dinner. Looked at 
the paper, and overran the French books of the officer who 
usually tenants this room. Acted Cardinal Bichelieu unequally, 
checked by ill-humour, and ended the play apparently very much 
to the satisfaction of the audience. 

Eastbourne, June 20th . — Bead and began to try to arrange 
Dryden’s ‘ Eing Arthur,’ but I found it reminding me several 
times of the machinery and position of the characters in 
‘The Tempest.’ Was not satisfied . with it. Liked better 
‘ Acis and Galatea ’ and ’ Comus.’ Ghive part of the evening to 
my dear children. Thought over plays for Drury Lane. 

Easibowme to London, June 2&rd . — Bose with sensations of 
pain and weariness ; packed up my small wardrobe, and set off 

N 2 
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for London. On my way read Scribe’s comedy of ‘ La Calomnie.’ 
Serle, T. Cooke, and Forster came to dinner. We talked over 
much business, but the principal subject was the engagement 
of Staudigl. Went to the German Opera; saw ‘Eobert le 
Liable.’ Thought very highly of Staudigl’s performance of 
Bertram ; but do not think him an artist to be an attraction. 

Birmngham, Jme 25th . — ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ 

Manchester, Jime.2Qth. — ‘Eichelieu.’ 

London, July Zrd . — Went to Haymarket Theatre; acted 
Evelyn. [Engagement at Haymarket to 7th December.] 

Judy 5th . — After dinner wont to the Opera House. Eead in 
Corneille’s ‘ Cinna ’ the scenes of Emilie. Watched with intense 
eagerness the performance of the part by Eachel. I must 
confess f was disappointed; she has undoubtedly genius; grace 
in a high degree, and perfect self-possession. But she dis- 
appointed me; she has no tenderness, nor has she grandeur. 
She did not dilate with passion ; tho appeal to the gods was not 
that grand swell of passion that lifts her up above the things 
(too little for its communion) of earth to the only powers capable 
of sympathising with her. She did not seem to commune with 
the Manes of her father. Her apostrophe to the liberty of 
Eome was not “ up to the height of the great argument.” She 
was stinging, scornful, passionate, but little in her familiar 
descents, and wanting in the terrible struggle, the life and 
death conflict, between her love and her revenge. The “ sharp 
convulsive pangs of agonising pride ” and fondness were not 
felt. She is not equal to Mars or Miss O’Neill, but she is the 
first actress of her day. 

Judy 7th . — went to the English Opera House, and saw a 
piece on ‘ Barnaby Eudge,’ Miss Fortescue acting the part of 
Barnaby with great vivacity and grace and power. 

Judy 2th . — Took dear Willie with me to the Kensal Green 
Cemetery, where my blessed Joan sleeps. Was soothed by the 
quiet of the place. Saw names there that I had known in life. 
Went down into the catacombs with Willie, and saw the recep- 
tacle for me and mine, where my darling lies — ^my sweet blossom, 
she lives yet in my heart ! 

Judy 13tA. — On this day my blessed Joan would have been 
four years old. My heart blesses her, and yearns towards her, 
and feels as if it was to renew its communion with the sweet 
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child. Oh, that I could see her in all her lovely cheerfulness 1 
Bnt my birthday greeting to her sweet spirit is, “Beloved, hail 
and farewell ! Sweet sorrow of my heart I Dearest child, fare- 
well !” Gave dear Catherine a locket with our sweet child’s 
hair. 

July 16<A. — ^Walked with Catherine in the Eegent’s Park. 
Hetta (H. Skerrett) came to dinner. We went to the Opera 
House, to see Eachel in ‘ Horace.’ My opinion of her was very 
greatly raised. If I might apply a term of distinction to the 
French acting, I should say it is sculpturesque in its effect ; 
it resembles figures in relief, no background, and almost all 
in single figures, scarcely any grouping, no grand composition : 
this sort of individual effect may be good for the artist, but 
not for the illusion of a play. With the drawback c<^sequent 
on this national peculiarity, Bachel in Camille was generally 
admirable. She stood alone, her back turned to her lover or 
brother, as it might happen, but her feeling was almost always 
true. In a grand opportunity, “ Courage ! ils s’amollissent ” — I 
thought her deficient. But in the last scene she was all that 
a representation of the part could be. It was a splendid picture 
of frenzied despair. 

July 2Gth . — Serle called, and discussed some business with 
me, and then accompanied me to Drury Lane ; the committee 
had not assembled. Looked at some casts at Brucciani’s ; went 
in search of a book to Bohn’s. Beturned to Drury Lane 
Theatre; met in committee Lord Glengall, Allan, Durrant, 
Bamsbottqm, Dunn, Burgess, Beazloy. Laid before them the 
state of the theatre and what it requires: the front and 
dresses, the scenery and wardrobe for four plays ; state of the 
cellar and stage; wardrobe; attractions of pit; separations 
of the circles of boxes, and awning, &c., in Vinegar Yard. 
All was to be taken into consideration, our plans being stated. 
Went down to Charing Cross, and just caught Catherine and 
Willie (from Eastbourne). 

July 29th . — Serle called and read me a sketch of Faust, pro- 
posing that music should be selected from the works of Beet- 
hoven for it. To this I decidedly objected, on the ground that 
a work to be good should be a whole — should have a pervading 
sentiment, relation, throughout its parts. 

August 4ih . — ^Browning called. On his departure, Catherine 
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and myself went ont and met T. Cooke, who left two MSS. of 
operas, and walked with us to look at the Botanical Gardens, 
which are very beautiful and to which I shall subscribe. I 
spoke with Cooke about the proposal of Sorle as to the opera 
of ‘ Faust developed my theory, as to a musical work, that 
the design must be one and complete, a whole made up of 
harmonising parts, one character and purpose visible through- 
out ;* that a mosaic or nfadmetUo of composers’ various works 
upon a subject foreign to their imagination could not be effective 
or creditable. He heartily concurred in all I said, and rejoiced 
to hear it. We went to Sarti’s and saw some alto-reliefs of 
Flaxman, which I liked. Wont on to Drury Lane and inquired 
for Ellilbn. Went into the theatre to see the position of the 
scenery, &c. Jones received me, and wo had some conversation 
on business. 

August 8th. — Considered for more than an hour the subject 
of Sir Eobert Walpole as one for Bulwer’s pen. Eesumed my 
search in ‘ History of England ’ for matter for Bulwcr. 

August IKA. — In bed, not feeling quite well, I resumed the 
reading of the tragedy of ‘ St. Thomas’s Eve,’ which I read with 
increasing interest, until at last* I became quite abandoned to 
a transport of enthusiasm. I was deeply affected, surprised, 
delighted. 1 wondered at the moderate, measured terms in 
which Serle had suggested the necessity of its perusal. It 
seems to me a great play, equal to Shelley’s ‘ Conci ’ in poetry 
and depth (no). Wrote a note to Mr. Knox, author of 
* St. Thomas’s Eve.’ 

September 1th . — Bead in bed several scenes of * Two Gentle- 
men of Yerona,’ which I think 1 have now clearly arranged in my 
own mind. 

Sept&rber 8th. — Glanced at the paper before I hurried down 
to Drury Lane Theatre, where I went, reading ‘ Luke ’ by the 
way. Found Serle at the theatre ; went into the ladies’ ward- 
robe, &c. ; gave directions ] examined all the parts of the house 
I had not seen before ; went into every dressing-room, property- 
room, passage, and, I believe, corner of the theatre ; obtained 
most important information respecting it. Was very much 
&tigpied with my tour. 

Beazley came, and, with Serle and Brydone, we went over the 
saloon, &c.; most fortunately I had penetrated a closed stair 
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filled 'with rubbish, just before, and mentioned it to him. We 
finaUy settled upon a plan to keep the two circles &ee from the 
women of the town; he was to furnish plans and estimates. 
We then examined the pit, and came to our conclusions there, 
to stall it and enlarge it. Betuming home 1 read Luke. Was 
very tired. Found letters from Browning, Henry Smith; 
iuTitation, Colonel Hamilton Smith, Mrs. Braysher, Catherine. 

Septen^ 9th. — ^In bed read the fable of Aois in Ovid’s 
< Metamorphoses.’ Looked at the newspaper, and attended to 
business actively. Mr. Hoyle called, and examined the roof of 
the house, and also took directions on other matters. Wrote 
answer to Dowton’s application for orders. 

Septeniheir 10th. — ^Went over Shelley in bed, searching for 
lines for ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ Went to Wigmoro Street to in- 
quire about a model of Drury Lane Theatre ; found it bad been 
sold, and was the old theatre. 

Sqjtember IK/t. — Bose early, and, writing a note to Serle and 
making a packet of Brydone’s official letters, I went down to 
Drury Lane Theatre, reading Luke by the way, and found the 
Hall empty — not a creature in charge. I called and looked, and 
at length left my card on the table, 'with a note of the time of 
the clock before me. I went into the theatre, but saw no one. 
Spoke sharply to the doorkeeper as I went out. Walked by the 
Strand to Bond Street, enjoying my walk ; called at Smethurst 
and Pratts, and came home. Found note from Serle, and sum- 
mons from Shakespeare Society. Hoyle came and put up the 
bas-relief. Bead the papers. !^eived a letter from Catherine, 
which I answered. Gave up my remaining time to the arrange- 
ment and adaptation of ‘Acis and Galatea,’ for which I had still 
to search. The man came to colour the bas-relief. 

Septemler 12th. — ^Mr. Enox called ; had a long conversation 
with him on the subject of the act of ‘ Tancred and Gismonda,’ 
which he had left with me ; satisfied him that he had proceeded 
on a false view of the effect. He decided on abandoning it, and 
taking up another subject. Yery much occupied with affairs 
about the house. Turned over books in search of a subject for 
Bulwer. 

Sq^mher 25th. — ^Went with Serle to Drury Lane Theatre. 
Looked at the very good arrangement of the property room ; 
at the model ; the rooms for supers ; passed over to the men’s 
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wardrobe; examined carefully the room, and saw what a 
sweeping measure ought to he adopted affecting the super- 
numeraries, the wardrobe, armoury, ice. Transacted some 
valuable business. Beturning home wrote to Helen Faucit, 
who, I grieved to hear, was still unwell; to Bulwer. Paid 
Thompson. Thought a little on my opening address. Acted 
Werner well ; was called for, and warmly received. 

October Ath . — On this day I enter upon the lease and manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre. I humbly implore the blessing 
of Almighty God upon my efforts, praying His gracious Spirit 
may influence me in adopting and carrying through all wise 
and good measures in a discreet, equable, and honourable 
course, «and only pursuing such a line of conduct as may 
benefit my blessed children, may be of service to the cause 
of good, and benevolent to those dependent on me. 

October 7th . — Bose very early, and reached Drury Lane by 
a quarter past seven o’clock ; found the men’s names entered. 
Went round the work-places ; retired to my room, and, having 
first addressed my thoughts to God, began to read. Employed 
myself with thinking over Hamlet till nine o’clock. Caught Mr. 
Holloway, and asked him about. views in Verona and Venice. 
Went to the Athenaeum, where I breakfasted, read the paper, 
and looked at some books; delighted to find a Montfaucon 
there. Galled at Golnaghi’s, and again inquired about the 
picture of a Court of Justice at Venice. Behearsod Hamlet. 

October 25th . — ^Looked through books on Venice for authority 
respecting the courts of justice. 

Nbveniber let . — ^Went to the rehearsal of ‘ Nino Sforza ’ at 
Haymarket Theatre. Letter from Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
with costumes and directions for ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ Acted 
Spinola well ; took^ great pains, and carried the audience with 
me. Was called for, and very warmly received. Forster, 
Talfourd, Browning, Kenney, came into my room. 

November 7th . — Gave my whole day to the preparation of 
* Borneo and Juliet,’ of which I finish three acts. It is a 
work of more labour than I had calculated upon. Mr. and 
Miss Emily Spicer, Dr. Quin, Knox, McClise, Stanfield, Z. 
Troughton, came to dine, with whom we had a very pleasant 
day. Was held a long time in conversation with Stanfield and 
Maclise on the subject of the illustration of ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ 
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November 23r(2. — Settled vrith Marshall and Tomkins the 
Bcen^ of ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Yerona.’ 

November 25th . — ^Bose ^rlier than usnal in order to visit the 
sad place that contain! the mouldering body of my sweet 
infant, my beautiful and blessed Joan. My thoughts were 
upon her, which I did not wish to communicate or betray, as 
I was unwilling to shed any gloom about me. But she was 
present to me — in her laughing joy and beauty, in the angelic 
sweetness that she wore when lying dead before me. 0 God, 
Thy will be done. She seems dearer to me even than these so 
dear around me. That wound of my heart will never be healed. 
But I shall meet her again, or I shall be of the element with 
her. What shall I be ? And for what are we taught these 
sad and bitter lessons ? I went to the cemetery, and saw the 
cold and narrow bed where she lies ; my heart poured out its 
prayer by her body for the welfare and happiness of those 
spared to me. I had to wait tho performance of a funeral 
service before I could go down into the vault. It brought all 
back to me ; but what words are those to offer to the heart of 
grief, or to the reasoning mind ? God, the true God, is all. 
His love to us, and circulated amongst us, is our only consola- 
tion. Bless thee, my beloved babe ; often, often, when it could 
be little thought, your image is with me. 

November 25th , — Acted Sir Oswin Mortland as well as I 
could under the heavy press of business. Bead the two con- 
cluding numbers of ‘ Humphrey’s Clock,’ which ends very sadly 
and very sweetly. Wonderful Dickens. 

December 7th . — ‘Lady of Lyons.’ As the last day of my 
Haymarket engagement, I begin it with some feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future. If success in worldly means is to 
be denied me, I bow to God’s will with true humility and 
fortitude, and let justice, honour, and love be the impulses of 
all my actions. Miss Fortescue came and continued her lessons. 
I am greatly interested in her success. 

Decenber lO^A. — ^Beconsidered the question of acting the 
unimportant parts of Harmony and Valentine, and camo to tho 
decision that everything should be done to raise and sustain 
the character of the theatre ; that my reputation could scarcely 
be affected in any way by the assumption of these parts, or, at 
least, not injuriously ; and that it would be a sad calculation to 
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think of propping my reputation by the ruins of the theatre. 
I saw that it was right to do them. Bead Valentine. Bead 
Harmony. 

December 18^A. — ^Dined with Horaces Twiss to meet the De- 
lanes. Sir. d. Clerk, Emerson Tennent, Fitzgeralds, Hayward, 
Mr. Atkinson, were there. 

December 27ih . — Behearsed the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ Went 
round the various places. Gave direction on direction. My 
mind was over every part of the house. My room very uncom- 
fortable. Lay down, but got little rest. Was much disturbed 
by being called for as the play began; resisted for a long 
while, but was at last obliged to go forward. My reception 
was most enthusiastic. I acted Shylock very nervously — not 
to please myself. I saw the pantomime afterwards.* 

Decenber 28th . — ^Behearsed ‘Every One has his Fault.’-f- 
Incessant business until nearly half-past four o’clock. I was 
fearful I should not have a command of the words of my part. 
Bote from Sir H. Wheatley, wishing to see me about the Queen’s 
Box. Botes. Bead over Harmony. Acted it tolerably well. 
Was not known by the audience at first. Galled for and 
well received. The play seemed to have made an agreeable 
impression, about which 1 was very anxious, as being a comedy. 
Mrs. Carlyle was in Catherine’s box, and very glad to see me. 

December 28th . — Behearsed the play of ‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ which occupied us a very long while ; it was not 
finished until five o’clock. Acted Valentine imperfectly, and 
not well. Was called for on account of the play, and warmly 
received. 

* Drury Lane Theatre opened under Macready’s management vi^ith the 
* Merchant of Venice,’ and the pantomime of ‘ Harlequin and Duke Humphry’s 
Dinner; or, Jack Cade, the Lord of London Stone,’ The cast of the play 
included Mr. G. Bennett, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hudson, Mr. H. 
Hill, Mr. Marston, Mr. Selby, Mr. Compton; with Mrs. Warner and Mrs* 
Keeley, Miss Poole and Miss Gould. The prices were the same as at Covent 
Garden, when under Macready’s management. The play-hill contained the 
announcement that the room for promenading and refreshment attached to 
the boxes, would be strictly protected from all improper intrusion, — ^E d. 

t By Mrs, Inchbald. — E d. 
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London, Jmmry lat. — Dear Dickens called to shake hands 
^ith me.* kly heart Tiras quite full; it is much to me to loso 
the presence of a friend who really loves me. He said there 
was no one whom he felt such pain in saying good-bye to. 
God bless him. 

Jarvmry 4dh. — ^Listened to the music of ‘ Acis and Galatea ’ on 
the stage, which is much too long for dramatic purposes; 
all agreed in the propriety of very much reducing it. There 
was much debate, hut it soon spoke for itself. 

Janmry 5th. — ^Deceived a letter from the editor of John Bull, 
wishing to know &om me if “ the women of the town ” were 
really admitted or altogether excluded, as he supposed them to 
be, his “ duty to the public ” requiring his notice, &c. It is not 
easy to suppress one’s indignation at such monstrous malignity, 
but my course is to do right, and not to give heed to these 
wicked attempts to slander me. Serle proposed,, after some 
debate upon the letter that he should reply to it, telling the 
editor that, as he had two nightly admissions on the theatre, 
he had the power to come and observe himself, which was the 
more necessary as a prosecution for a groundless libel had 
already been commenced against a paper on the same subject. 

Bead part of Harmony. Acted it pretty well. Called for 
and well received. Consulted my officers on the expediency of 
doing the play of ‘ The Gamester ; ’ all were of opinion for it. 

Jmmry 5th. — 1 arranged the whole business of the opera of 
‘ Acis and Galatea.’ It occupied the whole morning. 

Janmry 1th . — ^Listened to the rehearsal of * Acis and Galatea,’ 
with which I was really pleased. 1 liked the music, and think 
it must be a beautiful musical entertainment. 

January ISKA— Behearsed Beverley, regretting very much, 
and blaming myself very much, that I had undertaken this 
part without the opportunity of knowing my power of per- 
forming it. 1 will do this no more. 

• On gwng to America.— Ed. 
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Bead a little of Beverley and rested. Was very nervous, very 
unhappy about the part, and scarcely knew how I was to go 
through it. Determined to infuse as much spirit and earnest- 
ness into it as I could. Got through much better than I had 
anticipated ; was called for and well received ; and had much 
reason from appearances to congratulate myself for having done 
the play. 

January IBth . — Galled at Bieleheld’s to see the model of 
Polypheme’s head. 

Jcmiary l^th . — Behearsed scenes of ‘Acis and Galatea;’ 
had difficulty with the ballet, but mastered them. It is 
laborious. 

Sent to the different print-sellers for print of Polypheme. 
Bested^ being very tired ; rose to write the bill and to read my 
part. Acted Beverley fairly. Called for and well received. 

Ordered that, after this evening, the money of women of the 
town should be refused altogether at the doors. 

Jcmiary ^nd . — ^Eose very early on purpose to see how matters 
were carried on at Drury Lane Theatre. Beached the theatre 
at ten minutes past seven ; found a few persons only at work ; 
waited in the hall until my fire was lighted, and then went to 
business. Wrote answer to Phillips, the pit hat-and-cloak man, 
to Patmore with a free admission. Spoke to Mr. Anderson 
about the system I wished to see pursued, to Blamire, to whom 
I opened the door to his acceptance of the continued office of 
property man. He did not grasp at it, and 1 did not press it 
on him. Spoke to Sloman and the two fly-men, guilty of in- 
accuracy last night, wont up into the flies to examine the 
working of the borders, &c. Looked over the wings for the 
play of ‘ Gisippus,’ Behearsed with much care the farce of * The 
Windn^.’ Afterwards rehearsed till a late hour the opera 
of *Aois and Galatea,’ with which I took great pains. Be- 
ceived a note from Mr. Oakley, one of the general committee, 
acknowledging the civility of a card of admission, and speaking 
highly of the conduct of the theatre. Other notes. Business 
with Stanfield, with Mr. Phillips about his head for Polypheme. 
Business with Serle, with Miss P. Horton about her dress, with 
0. Jones on his payment. The Record newspaper, and a note 
from Mr. Butler, inquiring into the truth of the article in it 
copied from John BvU, other letters, one of acknowledgment 
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from Patmore. Miss P. Horton dined with ns, and afterwards 
sang and acted over her songs to me, on which I advised her. 

January 2Uh . — Acted Shylock well. Thought before the 
play began that I would, during the vacation, contract for the 
scenery and machinery of any new play I might intend to 
produce. Business with Miss Smith and figurantes as to the 
clothes of Acis, &c., with Miss Gould, Mrs. Keeley. Forster and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle came into my room, much pleased with 
the play — I was pleased that they were. 

Janmry26th . — ^Letters from Mr. Martin, junior, with a volume 
of costumes, from Phillips, coat-keeper, and a very earnest 
beautiful letter from an anonymous friend about the attack in 
John Bull upon which I made out another copy of my letter 

“ January 1842. 

* ** Sib, — ^The John Bull of January 15tli contained a charge against you of 
a very grave nature. Thinking it possible that this may not have met your 
eye, 1 transcribe the paragraph in which it appeared : 

***ln our notices to correspondents last week, we observed that we should 
direct our attention to certain private arrangements alleged to have been 
made at Drury Lane Theatre, and stated that, if our information proved 
correct, we should act as our duty prescribed. We alluded to reports we had 
received, that a staircase had been provided for the accommodation of those 
unfortunate women whom we had supposed to be excluded from this theatre, 
that a refreshment room had been set apart for their use, and for that of such 
of the public as might choose to resort to it, and that they were admitted 
into the house along with the respectable portion of the audience from the 
second circle upwards. These reports wo regret to say we have found correct.* 
‘‘To dwell upon the infamy that is inferred by such an accusation, an 
accusation which charges you with having forwarded the admission of those 
unhappy creatures to your theatre, whose solicited presence in the play-houses 
of London you once justly pronounced a * national disgrace^ in addressing one 
of your high character and delicate sense of honour, would be useless ; it would 
be useless to point out the obloquy that must attach to the man, who^ while 
he is gaining general esteem by his declamations against vice, is secretly lending 
his support to such as follow its courses. 

“ This would be useless, but it may not be useless to point out the necessity 
there is that such a charge should be answered, that from such an imputation 
you should hasten to free yourself. It may be, that high and conscious 
virtue conceives dishonour to rest in the supposition of a necessity for 
asserting its innocence ; it may be that you think the pure integrity of 
your character a shield sufficient in its strength to rebuff such att^ks 
and to render them harmless. Such an opinion, however exalted the 
feeling from which it may have sprung, must be pronounced an erroneous 
one; an unhappily erroneous one. When malignity pours itself forth only 
in gross abuse, silence is indeed the best revenge, for it indicates contempt; 
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to the proprietors of that paper and inclosed it with a note to 
Mr. Bntler, the gentleman who wrote to me on Sunday last. 

January 26/A . — k letter from Carlyle informing me that Gay 
was the author of the words of ^ Acis and Galatea.’ 

January 30/A. — Looked at the John BuU newspaper, and saw 
that the editor had suppressed my letter, and published his 
own observations on such parts of it as he chose to allude to. 
Forster called. We discussed the subject, and I cordially 

but when calumny asserts injurious facts, contradiction is due to the reputa- 
tion they wound, and silence can only be esteemed a proof of weakness. 

**Here is a fact asserted which the dignity of your character calls upon you 
to refute^which you must refute I It is due to all who admire, to all who 
esteem you (and the admiration of your genius has ever been coupled with 
the esteem of your worth) ; it is due to yourself to refute it. If I speak 
freely, Sir, it is because I feci deeply. It may be that I am the only one who 
has ventured to appeal for a reply to this accusation, but I am not the only one 
who has felt the injury you would sustain by leaving it without one. The 
higher the character aimed at the more dangerous the attack, for if genius and 
worth have many admirers, many friends, they have also many enviers, many 
detractors. Your silence imder the accusation brought against you would 
lend weaponch^to such detractors, which your friends would have no means 
of parrying ; armed with no proof, ho^ could they defend themselves against 
the accusers? Their own faith might bo strong, but how little significant 
would be a reply that rested in their mere conviction. Earnestly, most 
earnestly, I appeal to you for a more triumphant answer. I would urge that, 
though I speak as one, I utter the sentiments of many, that I have seen the 
emotions of chagrin and indignation with which I read the accusing paragraph 
agitating others as they agitated me, that I have seen others equally anxious 
to find it answered, and equally disappointed when no answer appeared. It 
was with the hope that the John BuU of January 22nd would contain a 
refutation of the accusation contained in that of January 15th, that I so long 
delayed writing to call your attention to it. I trust that the John Bull of 
next Sunday will show your admirers and friends the vindication they must 
all wish to see, that either you will bo able to deny the fact asserted, or else 
to cxpMht it in such a way as will leave the integrity of your character 
untouched. ^ 

« Wishing you such success in all your undertakings as genius can obtain 
and hofour deserve, 

remain. Sir, 

** One of the most earnest, though, it may be, the least worthy, of 
^ '‘Your MANY Admieers.” 

The writer of this tetter was, at the time, unknown to Macready, and 
altogether outside theatrical circles. Shortly before the great actor’s retire- 
ment from the stage, the wish of many years was fhlfilled, his personal 
acquaintance was made by the anonymous admirer, and a very intimate 
friendship commenced which continued without interruption to his death. — ^E d. 
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assented -to his advice to write to the editor of the limes, and 
request him* to insert the letter to John Bull. 1 asked 4iim to 
write it for me, as I was occupied with a letter to Dickens. 
Sir W. Martins called to say the King of Prussia would visit 
Drury Lane Theatre to-morrow night, and wished to hear the 
play of ‘ Macbeth.’ I explained to him the impossibility of that 
or any other play but those now acting. He recommended 
Serle’s journey to Windsor to settle the matter. Copied out 
the letter which Forster had written for me, copied out also 
the letter to the proprietors of John Btdl, and, with a letter to 
Delane, closed the affair. Serle returned with the information 
that the King of Prussia had selected ‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.’ He wanted ^ Hamlet ’ or ^ Macbeth.’ 

January 31st — I see with great satisfaction my letter in The 
Times newspaper.* Felt most grateful for this vindication, 

* The letter sent to John Bull and afterwards printed in the Times was as 
follows : 

« To THU Proprietors op the *John Bull ’ ^Ne>^ppaper. 

Gentlsmek, — ** I desire your immediate attention tx) the following circum- 
stances, in connection with an article on Drury Lane Theatre ^ich appeared 
in your paper of the 16th instant. 

When I entered upon the management of Covent Garden, three years ago, 
my first determination was to rescue the theatre, as far as at that time lay 
within my power^ from the degradation of being accessory to purposes of 
public prostitutipm This object I never lost sight of. I found my means of 
attaining it more limited than the public sympathy and support have rendered 
them since ; but ^the result, though not entirely satisfactory to myself, was 
such as to prove an earnestness and sincenty of intention. 

" In that spirit it was received, and everywhere heartily encouAged. It 
was frequently the subject of praise in your paper, and, as late as the 2nd of 
last October, was made matter of special contrast with the condition to which 
Covent Garden had returned. 

When 1 entered upon the mans^ement here, I felt it due to the assistance I 
had received, to ma^e a greater and more efiectual exertion. Having^a 04 ^^™^ 
most fully every pledge given in my public addresi^ I became anxious to 
ascertain whether all 1 hoped to do, and to which these measures eventually 
tended, might not^be accomplished at once. But having been given telunder- 
stand that, upon the issue of a play-bill, 1 had not a legal right to refuse the 
money of any person at the door of the theatre, 1 could only resolve to do 
my best, by measures of extreme discouras^ent. to altogether deter the 
unhappy class of persons in question from ^tering ^e house. I excluded 
them fro^ the two first circles, the rooms, halls, passages, and lobbies attached 
to those uimles. I«^fined such os might still for a time persevere in coming 
to the third circle, which they could pnly reach by a separate pay-office, and 
by passing through a dismantled lobby, where the walls were pur 2 x>scly left 
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^which sets me at ease in regard to these false and maliciotLs 
attacks pon me. Thank God. 

February IsL — noble article, the third leader, In The Times 
on the attack of the John Bull.* 


unpaintcd and unpapercd, in which no seat of any kincl was placed, and 
which was constantly patrolled by a policeman. In this lobby is a bar for 
refreshment, held under lease, dated some years since, not from me but from 
the proprietors, which 1 cannot revoke ; ^but I have already received notice 
that this lease is infringed by tbc state of the place, a state, indeed, so bare 
and miserable, that, were it not for the object in view, I should myself admit 
it to bo discreditable. That object having been answered, it^ cannot be called 
so. On the average of nights since the theatre was opened, only from two to 
three persons of presumed disreputable character have b^ by a vigilant 
police noted within the house, on some occasions not one. "“I 
^'In the John, BuU of the 16th instant these arrangements are made 
matter of severe reprehension, as insulting to morality and iecency, and the 
result of my exertions, so f|Lr exceeding anything Jihad ever.dfered to attempt 
three years ago, is said to place mo on no higher level than the most degraded . 
practices of other theatres, Govent Garden being especiallv nam^. It is not 
my business to point put the inconsistency of thi^ but itos my* serious duty 
to demand of you repamtion for its^ injustice, ft is v^t^I^ope, too much to 
presume that, with those facts before you iud with means of verifying them, 
which, to "their utmost extent, I offer you, it will be a pjpa^re to you to 
grant this reparation through the same channel by which so grave tn injury 
has been inflicted. * 

** Meanwhile, I have to add, strengthened by th^ ,resulte*of Ihe measures I 
have described in this letter and wam^ed by so strangei' sokmjust, and yet 
cautious an attack in a quarter so respcctabk|^at but the extreme 

trial of the point of law will protect me ||romi- (!hlumoie% direct or insidious. 

I have given instructions, since W^esday, the 1^ instant, that the money 
of all persons of supposed imprope^haracter shall be refused at the doors. 
Since that day, the few who have presented themselvesiihave been turned 
away, and the same course shall continue to be cllopted as long as I hold the 
lease of Drury Lane Theatre. ^ ^ ^ 

** denriu^our instant ^this letter, ^ ^ 

^ 1 have the honouprto be. Gentlemen, 

^ ‘‘ Your faithful 8ervar!t> % # 

^ “ W. 0. 'Maorbady.*— I fn. 

* Tie article concluded thus : It is not got custom to iMerfere in matters 
of a commercial nature where there are competitors foi* public favour and ^ 
private interests involved ; but we cannot pass ove||th6 opportunity afforded 
us by the letter of Mr* Maceepilp, which appeared jKfues of yesterday, 
without expressing thpsopinion which we (in common, we believe, wiw the 
public generally) entertain of the exertions of that gentLeman, for tkir lestora- 
*tion of the genuine English drama, asd % the puiifiM|^of our national 
th^tres from every just cause of ofilmie to4 virtuous or rAigious mind. We 
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' FAruary 2nd. — ^Bnsmeas with Mr. Faraday (brother of thv 
great philosopher) about the concentric burner, Hrhich he 
brought. AUason brought draperies. Superintended the re> 
hearsal of the choruses of ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ Business with 
various people. Acted Beverley tolerably well. Called for and 
well received. 

Fdnrmry 5th. — Gave my whole attention during the day to 
the various matters connected with the opera. Directed the 
rehearsal of ‘ Acis and Galatea.’* 

• Th^ curtain was let do^, and the stage swept five minutes 

before the half-hour past six. Stanfield and the assistants 
painting to the last minute. Saw the performance of the opera, 
which was Jj^utiful ; have never seen anything of the kind in 
my life so perfectly beautiful. Gave my whole attention to 
it. At the donclusion was called for and most enthusiastically 
received ; , i^ave it olit for repetition. Mrs. Jameson was in 
Catherine’s box. Gratulations were passing everywhere. I 
feel very |[ratei^ fo]; this success. Too muq^ easited to think 
of sleeping. * * *' * * 

Fdntion/ 6th. — The ei^citiment of last night ao.t over 
this moaning ^he forms, colours and movements of we pictures 
of lash night were passing still before my eyes. . I have not 

cannot but expMss ear indignation aSKhe attacks made upon him for this 
good work, not merely^y rihtdl' publications, whose censure is praise, and 
the writers of whieh«aM naturally led to resent every discouragement given 
to immorality as a blowjtt themselves^ut in quarters from which more 
generous conduct might have been expected. The man who has done more 
than any other individual to make Shakespeare popular deserves the thanks 
of every one who wishes to educate flhh people and raise the national character. 
The man who hu driven JaeXe S/iq>pqfdn]idd*nt Orom and exhibitions fit 
onlf ^ Imphitheatres froqf tho'stage, has a right tethe good word of 

all who womd>not see the popular «nind brutalised and d^orali^. The 
m|p whqffaas enabled us to tell Puritans that there is a theatre in which 
everf effSrt is made fo exclude vice, (|j|^ in which no modest person is likely 
to meet with cont^isation or insult, is entitled to the co-operation of every 
lover pf the finq art», and (what is more) of all who delight in rational and 
'^innocent enjoyment.”-*^ < 

* The play-l^ hononoced the opera (not ^fgided into acts) of ‘ Acis and 

Galatia’ adiq)ted and arranged for representation froiiMlto serenata of Handel. 
The orchfljUiqJ^ anaugements by Mr. T. Cooke. The scenic illustrations by 
Mr. Staiifi4d, idncipqj^ parts were: Cupid, Miss Gould; Acis, 

Miss P. Hfflfon ; Slmm, Mr. Alien ; Bolyphemns, Mr. H. Phillips ; Galatea, 
Miss Romer. The daneCs under the direction of Mr. Noble. — ^Eo. 

TOl. n. 
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vecorered from them. Several papers were sent to me, some 
containing accounts of the last night’s performance. Bejoiced 
in my absence from Mr. Ducrow’s funeral. When will my 
funeral come ? Let it be as simple as the reWn of dust to 
dust should he, and somewhere where those that love me may 
come to think of me. 

February 7th. — ^Went to Drury Lane Theatre. Directed the 
rehearsal of the ‘ Prisoner of War,’* and bestowed much pains 
on it. Bead several letters, attended to business of ward- 
robes, &c. Note from Delane for a private box, which 1 sent 
to him. The Times was more encomiastic than the other papers, 
but the tone of all was in “ sweet accord,” and the opinions that 
reached me unanimously enthusiastic. Stanfield came in and 
would not tell me his charge, until he saw what the piece did 
for me. 

FAruary Sih. — ^Went to Drury Lane Theatre and saw agmn 
‘Acis and Galatea.’ It is beautiful. Was called for after 
Mesdames Hoston., and Bomer had been on, and very warmly 
received. Went into Catherine’s box*to see, the * Prisoner of 
War,’ when^I was sent for to Bulwer, who went ^ith me into 
our private box to see the piece, which he liked very mnch. 

FArmry 10<A. — Behearsed * Gisippus.’ Liston called to ask 
for a family box. '* 

FAruary 15th. — ^Went to Drury Lane Theatre, where I 
attended to business, and directed a rehearsal of ‘ Gisippus ’ that, 
with four acts, occupied me the whole day. 

FAruary Tlst. — Beceived a note from Babbage about a 
rainbow dance. I am in the dark about it.t & 

FAruary 23rd. — Acted Gisippuh, I must admit, not well, not 
finished; not like a great actor. ^The actor was lost in the 

* By Douglas Jerrold. — E d, 

t Mr. Babl)age, in his * Passages from the Life of a Philosopher/ London, 
1864, relates how he devised a rainbo% dance for the ha]j[et of the Italian 
Opera House, then under the direction of "Mr. Lumley^ Various coloured 
lights were to be thrown on groups of danseum^ dressed in pure white. The 
oxy-hydrogen light passing. through different me% was to have been em- 
ployed to produce th^ost hrilliant effects. Mr. Babbage aitanged a ballet 
called * Alethes and Dis,’ to introduce the rainbow dance, and a rehearsal 
took place on the stage of the Opera Houm;. but the, ^ger *6f Hire in the 
theatre was alleged by Mr. Lumley as a muson for goinl^ilo farther with the 
philosopher’s contribution to the splendours of the ballet.— Eo. 
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manager. The effect of the play was snccess ; bnt I am not 
satisfied. I hope I shall be able, if I escape seyere handling 
in this instance, to be more careful in future. Was called for, 
and very warmly received. 

F^yntary 2ith. — ^Walked out with Catherine in the park, and 
in the Botanical Gardens, enjoying, Oh, how I enjoyed the 
fresh air ! I seemed to drink in spirits, and temporary re- 
invigoration with every breath I drew. I have not known 
such a luxurious sensation for many a day. 

March 2iuf. — Superintended the rehearsal of 'The Poor 
Soldier,’ with which I was very much pleased. Notes from 
Mr. Bates of the Diorama, from Dr. Griffin, Limerick, on the 
success of ' Gisippus.’ Held a conference with Serle, Willmott, 
T. Cooke, &o., on the propriety of dismissing the idea of 
‘Cymon,’ and concentrating our efforts on ‘King Arthur.’ 
Bested, being much wearied, and tried to think of my charac- 
ter. Acted Gisippus, I thought, better than I have yet done. 
I hope to improve the part very much. Was called for, and 
well received. Went into a private box to see ‘The Poor 
Soldier,’ which was very well done in all respects, and with 
which I was much pleased. Went into Catherine’s box, and 
saw Mrs. MacNeil (Mary Brownlow, the belle of Bath in 
1814), her daughter. Colonel MacNeil, Fanny Haworth, and 
Boxall. 

March lO^A — ^Looked over old flats, &c., and settled scenes 
for ‘ Macbeth.’ 

March ll^A — Attended to the rehearsal of ‘ The Students of 
Bonn,’ which I think I put into a better shape. Beceived a 
note from Colonel Buckley, informing me the Queen, &c., were 
coming this evening; gavo necessary orders. Mr. Godwin, 
secretary to Art Union, called, and spoke with me on the matter 
of the public meeting. Acted Gisippus better than I have yet 
done. Called for and well received. The Queen and Prince 
Albert occupied their box. 

March 12<A— A letter from Sir W. Martins, expressing the 
Queen’a wish for ‘Acis and Galatea’ to be acted after ‘Gisippus ’ 
on Friday. . Lord De la Warr sending word she was “ delighted 
with therplay and my acting.^’ 

March 19^. — ^The Gurwoods and Miss Mayer, Lord Beau- 
mont, Ch. Buller, Mr. Milnes, C. Young, Dr. Quin, Knox, 
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dined yrith ns. In the evening the Procters, Mrs. Kitchener, 
the Chisholm, Maclise, the Spicers, Miss P. Horton, -Mr. Allen, 
came in. 

March 20th , — Lord Nugent, Miss Adelaide Kemble, Mrs. Beid, 
Hetta Skerrett, Messrs. G. Kemble, Travers, Cartwright, 
Pierce Butler, Beazley, G. Baymond, Dr. Elliotson, Jordan, 
came to dine with us. Adelaide Kemble was very agree- 
able, and sang in the evening with a passion and fervour that 
satisfied me of her claims to distinction. 

March 21^. — Mr. and Mrs. T. Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. “Westland 
Marston, Mr. and Mrs. Brockedon, Boxall, Mr. Boberts, B.A., 
Professor £. Taylor, Allen, Z. Troughton, H. Smith, came to 
dinner. 

Ma/t‘ch 20th , — ^Dined with Kenyon. Met Eev. Dr. Hawtrey 
(Eton), Dr, Ashburner, Babbage, Browning, Dyce, Harness. 

April 2nd , — ^Went to see the burletta at Covent Qtirden, 
which was humorous, gorgeous, whimsical, and well adapted 
in such a theatre to its end. In this species of entertainment 
(not properly belonging to a national theatre, but rather to a 
house for burletta, &c.), the Covent Garden Theatre people 
bear away the bell. 

Acted Macbeth very fairly. The Queen and Prince Albert 
were present. 

April 5th , — To Maclise, and was very much pleased to see 
his grand picture of Hamlet, which was splendid in colour and 
general effect. With some of the details I did not quite agree, 
particularly the two personages, Hamlet and Ophelia. Drove 
to Edwin Landseer’s and saw some of his charming works. 
Went on to Etty, and was delighted with his gorgeous colours 
and ravishing forms. I went from thence to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where I transacted business with Willmott, Serle, 
Sloman, the painters, &c. Betumed home, having read through 
the second act of the farce ‘ The Lady-Killer,’ ‘ The Trip to 
Margate,’ one act and part of another of ‘ The Water Carrier,’ 
and part of ‘Intimate Friends.’ Employed the evening in 
looking through some folios of the ‘ Gklerie de Versailles ’ for 
subjects for rooms and costume for ‘Plighted Troth.’ 

April 8^. — ^Acted Gisippus, for the last time, pretty well. 
Galled for and well received. Now here is a complete defeat 
of my calculations. I thought it a material object in opening 
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a theatre to hare such a play. It has produced nothing, and 
been well spoken of. There is some weakness in it, which I 
hare not yet exactly pointed out. 

April 17th . — Gave the employment of the day to the thought 
and reading of my part of Grimwood in ‘ Plighted Troth.’ A 
note from Monckton Milnes, wishing me to meet the Prussian 
Minister (Bunsen) at his house on Thursday. 

April 19th . — Behearsed the play of ‘Plighted Troth,’ which 
occupied me the whole day. Mr. Barley was present. Business 
with all the departments. Fully and momentarily occupied. 
Coming home, found Forster, who had come to dine. In the 
evening read the part of Grimwood. 

April 20th . — Behearsed the play of * Plighted Troth.’ Be- 
came confident in hope about it. Looked at the chance of a 
brilliant success. Serle spoke to me. Bested. Acted nervously ; 
but the play was unsuccessful. Long consultation afterwards on 
what should be done. Anderson, G. Jones, Serle, Willmott, 
and Forster. I wished to do justice to the author, and we 
agreed at last to give it another trial. Chance, I fear, there 
is none. A most unhappy failure; I have felt it deeply, 
deeply. 

April 218^. — Mr. Barley called. We talked over the matter 
of last night. He was much depressed, and I agonised for him. 
He deserved to succeed. The result of our conference was, that 
he could not make the alterations suggested to his play by this 
day’s rehearsal, and, therefore, that he would wish the play to 
be withdrawn. 

April 23rtf.-^Herr Schneider, a German actor from Berlin, 
speaking English remarkably well, called on me and sat a short 
time. Colonel Wilde, Prince Albert’s equerry, came with 
Fred. Haworth, and asked me to assist him about his costume 
as knight-attendant on Edward HI., for the fancy ball at the 
Palace. Bradley called to offer to paint the portraits in 
‘ Plighted Troth.’ Very much fatigued ; quite unable to rally 
to go to Murchison’s and Babbage’s soirees. I cannot do it with 
this load on my mind and body. 

April 2Ath . — Colonel Gurwood called with Lord Bouro and 
Lord Charles Wellesley, the latter wanting a knight’s armour 
of Edward in.’s reign to attend, by order. Prince Albert, at the 
fancy ball at the Palace. I showed them all the attention in 
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my power. Gave much attention to ‘ Marino Faliero,’ which I 
begin to like, but I never dare venture to hope again I 

April 25th. — Acted Macbeth with much energy, sustaining 
the character to the last. Was called for, and well received. 
Herr Schneider came to express his admiration in a state of 
great excitement ; he said that he had observed to two elderly 
gentlemen in the boxes that he constantly read in English 
newspapers the “ decline of the drama,” the “ great days of the 
drama that are gone but he would ask, when was there such 
a drama as this ? Englishmen do not think so. 

April 25th. — ^Lords Douro and Charles Wellesley called about 
the dress of the latter. Showed them the armour and gave 
Lord«C. W. directions what to do. Colonel Wilde came shortly 
after on the same errand. 

Bulwer called and tried on some dresses ; fixed upon that of 
Buthven, 

April ^th . — ^Milnes called and I gave directions about his 
dress for the fancy ball. 

April 28<fe.— Lord Charles Wellesley called about his dress. 
I left him with the wardrobe-keeper. Colonel Wilde came on 
the same errand. Attended. to business with scene-painters, 
wardrobe, &o. Very much fatigued. After dinner wrote a 
letter to Marianne respecting a state visit to the theatre 
by Her Meg'esty. Note from Bulwer about his dress. 

April 29th. — ^Rehearsed with care the play of ‘Hamlet.’* 
Acted Hamlet very fairly. 

April SOth. — ^Dined with the Royal Academy. Enjoyed the 
dinner very much, though suffering from cold. Spoke with the 
different Academicians, who were all most courteous to me, 
with the Bishop of Norwich a long while. Lord Longford, 
Lord Normanby, &o. Much pleased with the speech of the 
French Ambassador,! and not quite satisfied with the general 
tone taken as to the relative merits of British and foreign art. 
Wondered at the want of idea in the old Duke’s strange reply. 

* The cast was: King, Mr. G. Bennett; Polonins, Mr. Compton; Laertes, 
Mr. Elton; Horatio, Mr. Graham; Guildenstem, Mr. Lynne; Bosencrantz, 
Mr. Selby; Osric, Mr. Hudson; Marcellus, Mr. Marston; First Grave-digger, 
Mr. Eeeley: Ghost, Mr. Phelps; Queen, Mrs. Warner; Ophelia, Miss P. 
Horton.— Ed. 

t Le Conte d’Aulure.— Ed. 
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May Brd . — ^Babbage called about tbe Duke of Somerset’s 
dress. I could not help him out. 

May lih . — Note from Lord Normanby about armour, which I 
lent to him. Colonel Buckley (six feet three inches !) called 
about a dress. I did my best for him. 

May 8#A. — Called on Sir B. Comyn ; very glad to see my old 
acquaintance again, very little altered, older, but not showing 
it very much. Called on Darley, and took him in the carriage 
with me. Left a card at Lansdowne House. Called at Lady 
Blessington’s ; sat with her some time. 

May 10th . — ^Milnes .called about his dress, tried it on. Be* 
hearsed part of ‘ Marino Faliero,’ which promises to act well, but 
which 1 fear will be too much for me in the time ; consulted 
Serle and Jones about it, and as to the financial consequence 
of not doing it. Withheld the advertisement to make an 
effort. 

May 14^h. — The Twisses, Goldsmids, Sir John Wilson, Sir 
Eobert Comyn, Chilton, Delane junior. Harness, Leslie, 
Fanny Howarth came to dinner. 

May 15th . — Lord Beaumont, Bogers, Sheil, Eastlake, and Mrs. 
Norton dined with us. 

May 20th. — Weary, weary ! Bose with prayers in my heart 
for the success of the night’s experiment. . 

Behearsed with much care (what occupied a long morning) 
the play of ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 

Bested and thought over my character. 1 could not sleep. 
Acted Marino Faliero in parts very well ; the interest of the 
play grew upon the audience, and the curtain fell upon the 
death of Faliero with their strong sympathy. Was called for 
and very warmly received. 

May 22nd. — ^Mr. and Mrs. Everett, Sir John, and Miss Gold- 
smid, Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Tennent, Barry, B.A., Sir M. A. 
Shee, P.B.A., Edwin Landseer, B.A., vid Darley dined with us. 
We had an evening party, Staudigl, Miss Hawes, T. Cooke, &c. 
Grattan Cooke, Miss Williams, beautiful duet singers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lover, the Fonblanques, Twisses, Lady Stepney, Elliotson, 
Babbage, 'l^eatstone, Carlyle, Miss Wild, Marstons, William 
Smith (Athelwold), Procters, C. Buller, E. Eaters, Sir Charles 
and Lady Morgan, H. Skerrett, Mr. Nightingale, Dunn, 
Nicholsim, Maclise, Forster, Kenyon, Boxall, Z. Troughton, 
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Browning, &c. An agreeable dinner party and a very pleasant 
evening. 

May 23ri.-^Last night of the season. Laboured through the 
day to get the speech into my head, had overmastered it, but was 
so oppressed with fatigue of mind and body that I could not 
keep my eyes open ; rested for' about half an honr. Acted lago 
very unfinishedly, very poorly. Spoke my speech falteringly 
and ill. I have had too much upon my head. Fox and Forster 
came into my room. I was so nervous, for all recollection of the 
words left me entirely. I had too much to do. 

London to DMin, May 26<A. — Took leave of my assembled 
dear ones — the blessed ones — and went to the railway station. 
Had one of the mail carriages to myself all the journey except 
from Coventry to Birmingham. 

Bead ‘ The Becruiting Officer ’ of Farquhar, which does not 
suit the theatrical genius of our time. Bead ‘ The Twin Bivals,’ 
in which there is very much to admire, part of ‘ The Plain 
Dealer,’ in which there is much more. 

Arriving at Liverpool at seven o’clock (!) I went down to the 
packet and got a sofa for my berth. The evening was mild and 
calm. I remained on deck talkjng with Hudson till nine o’clock 
and then lay down. I listened, when woke out of my doze, to 
the politics of some neighbours, the captain, a Dublin citizen, 
&c., over their whisky punch, the captain’s reasons for the 
law of primogeniture, all ending and beginning in his wish that 
there should be a head of the family. 

Dublin, May SOfA. — ^Went to theatre, rehearsed Gisippus; 
very, very wearied. 'Wrote a short note to Catherine. Bested, 
felt wearied even to illness. Acted Gisippus better than I have 
ever yet done, so well, that I think, if I could have given the 
same truth and effect to it the first night in London, it must 
have attracted, and yet who can say ? Called for and very well 
received. 

June 18fA. — [Last night of engagement at Dublin.] 

Birmingham, June lHh, — ^Bichelieu. 

London, June 18th. — Beceived a copy of * Edwin the Fair ’ 
from Henry Taylor, having sent to purchase it at Murray’s. 

June 19th to June 24th. — [Engagement at Birmingham.] 

June 26fA.— Packed up my clotW, &o., paid my bill, and set 
out by railway to Bugby. A very rou^ and low couple were put 
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into my eoupig but I could not read, and dozed through the 
greater part of my journey.^ Walked from the station to Bugby, 
^here almost all traces of my boyish days are obliterated in the 
improTements of the town. Called on Birch, and was glad to find 
him so well ; agreed to dine with him, and went on to call 
on Mary Bucknill. I saw her, Lydia, Sam, George, Mr. S. 
Bucknill, and Georgians. Sat with them till one o’clock. 
Heard from them most interesting details of Doctor Arnold’s 
death. I was very much touched with the sad but beautiful 
account they gave me of his last moments, and the conduct of 
his wife. 

Dined with Birch, three of the little Winstanleys being at 
the table. He also related some pleasing anecdotes of Arnold. 
He walked with me down to the railway station, and stayed with 
me till the train came up. Found all well at home. 

London, July Is#. — am not well ; weak and worn in body, 
and depressed in mind ; its elasticity seems gone ; I have no 
spirits, no ardour; hope gives me no strength; my course 
seems near its close. I often have sensations that make me 
feel indifferent to this world. Will there be a knowledge in 
another state of being of those we have loved in this ? — if so, 
and if we may love them in spirit and without reserve, I 
could be well content to change the present. 

Jtdy Brd . — After breakfast called on Elliotson, reading Tenny- 
son’s beautiful poems by the way. Consulted him on my 
indisposition; he prescribed for me, scarcely giving me any 
medicine, and that only conditionally. 

EasSbowrne, July Qth to July 11th. 

London, IBth July . — ^My first thoughts were of that beloved 
child, who lives in my memory as something angel-like in its 
innocence and beauty. I think of her with a sorrow and a 
love that seems to me stronger than my feelings are to any of 
those dear ones whom God has spared me : but it is possible 1 
may mistake the exact emotion which I cherish towards that 
beloved infant. May my spirit meet hers in another state of 
being. 1 hope and pray it may be so. Amen. Went to the 
cemetery at Kensal Green to visit the vault where she lies. 
Blessings on her sweet spirit. 

Went by railway to Brighton. Finished on my journey the 
beautiful Carnatic poem of Philip Van Artevelde. 
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EatSmrm, JWy. — Gave the morning to the considera- 

tion of the plan and estimates of the scenery for ‘ King John,’ 
by Telhin. Wrote a letter to him with an offer of £^0 and 
directions for several scenes. Lay down upon the grass after 
dinner to rest ; the sea was very beautiful. 

Jidy 16th . — Took a short run on the sands with the children 
after breakfast, then returned to the continuation of ‘ King 
John,’ which I applied myself strictly to and completed by 
the afternoon. 

Pleased with the beauty of the evening and the scene around 
us. Gave Willie his lesson in Virgil and in scanning, read his 
hymn to him, and heard him read. Heard Nina repeat. Went 
agaiil over ‘ £ing John,’ and arranged cast, &c. Began the 
arrangement of ‘ As You Like It.’ 

London, Auyust 2Srd . — Went to Drury Lane Theatre, looking 
over Colonel Hamilton Smith’s letters on costume. At the 
theatre entered at once on business. Spoke to Telhin. Cast the 
play of ‘ King John,’ and cut out parts. Arranged the disposal 
of the music of ‘ As You Like It.’ Mr. Burgess called, and I 
spoke with him about the Queen’s box furniture. Business 
with G. Jones. 'T. Cooke and Mapleson came, and we made a 
thorough examination of the music of ‘ King Arthur,’ appor- 
tioning all the parts, and deciding finally on the mode of doing 
it— a long and laborious task. 

Avyust 21th. — To EoLsfbowrne. 

August 26th . — On my way to London I read Marston’s 
tragedy of the ‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ which is a most in- 
teresting and touching play ; I will act it, if I am prosperous. 

Liverpool, September ^nd . — ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ 

Manchester, September Zrd . — ‘ Lady of Lyons.* 

Brifdd, September 12th . — ‘ Bichelieu.’ 

London, September lAlh . — ^Went to painting-room ; thence to 
wardrobe, where I went over each individual dress of ‘As You 
Like It,’ fixing costume, &o., for each. 

S^etemler 20^A. — Went to see ‘Norma.* Miss A. Kemble 
played Norma. It was a very, very clever performance, 
entitled to the highest praise for the skill and energy with 
which it is done; hut. Oh, heavens! an Opera! That human 
beings can be found to disregard Shakespeare, and run after 
such nonseneel What must be the nature of a medium of 
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expression that strips eyery comedy of its laughter, and every 
tragedy of its pathos ? 

Od(^r Ist . — Went to Drury Lane Theatre, calling at Del- 
croix’s to purchase rouge. Attended to the business of the 
theatre, which was most harassing. Behearsed the play of 
‘As You Like It,’ which kept me very late. Business, business 
all the day and all .the evening. Was called for by the audience 
before the play began; was very enthusiastically received. 
Our play of * As You Like It ’ opened our season. May it be 
a prosperous one. I acted Ja<][ues as well as I could. Was 
called for after the play, and led on Mrs. Nisbett.* 

October 6th . — Acted Jaques better than I have yet done. 
Dickens, Maclise, Forster, and Mr. Longfellow, a professor at 
one of the U.S. Universities, came into my room. 

October 9th . — Settled with Mr. Head, who called, the dresses 
of the court characters in ‘ King John.’ Afterwards gave the 
whole day to arrange the armour dresses correctly, and then 
the properties required. Dined with Dickens. Mr. Longfellow, 
Stanfield, Maclise, Forster, and Harley were there. 

Odober 10th . — Eehearsed the two first acts of ‘ King John.’ 
Business with the various people about ‘ King John.’ Saw the 
difficulty of producing it. Acted Hamlet well — better than I 
have done for many days. Was called for, and well received. 
Consulted with Serle and Willmott on the production of ‘King 
John.’ Decided on not hurrying it. 

October 18iA. — Was occupied the whole of the day by the 
business necessary on the production of ‘King John.’ The 
whole day, and at times I felt as if I were near distraction. 
Quin, the Butlers, Mr. Sartoris, Dickens, Longfellow, and 
Carlyle, came to dinner. 

Odober 22nd . — The Duke of Beaufort called, and inquired of 
me about the deer-skin I wanted for ‘ As You Like It.’ He 

* The oast was: Duke, Mr. Ryder; First Lord, Mr. Elton; Second Lord, 
Mr. H. Phillips; Amiens, Mr. Allen; Jaques, Mr. Macready; Duke Frede- 
rick, Mr. Q. Bennett; Le Beau, Mr. Hudson; Oliver, Mr. Graham ; Jaques 
(son of Sit Rowland), Mr. Lynne; Orlando, Mr. Anderson; Adam, Mr. 
Phelps; Tonchstone, Mr. Keeley; William, Mr. Compton; Pages, Miss 
P. H<Hrton and Miss Gould; Rosidind, Mrs. Misbett; Celia, Mrs. Stirling; 
Phehe, Miss Fortesoue ; Audrey, Mrs. Keeley. In the play-bill Mrs. Nisbett 
and Mr. Ryder, Madame Yestris and Mr. Charles Mathews^ were announoed 
as the additional engagemwts of the season. — Eo, 
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very courteously and kindly said he would send to Badminton, 
and if there was not one ready he would desire his keeper to 
send one ca^cs. It was extremely kind. 

October 2ith . — Acted King John fairly. Called for and very 
well received. Gave out the play.* Serle, Dickens, Forster, 
Emerson Tennent, Stanfield, Maclise, came into my room. 
All pleased. 

October 26ih. — Jaques. 27 fh. — Othello. 28th, Slet . — King 
John. November 2nd. — Jaques. 

November IQth .- — ‘ King Arthur ’ produced. Called for after- 
ward% and very enthusiastically received. 

December- Alh . — Dearest Letitia’s birthday. I was much 
affected in wishing her “ Many happy returns of the day (and 
I pray God all those to come may he most happy to her), 
feeling that we both have numbered too many to expect very 
many more. God’s will be done. God bless her. 

Deceniber 10<A. — First night of ‘ The Patrician’s Daughter.’ 
Spoke the prologue (by Dickens) tolerably well. Acted un- 
certainly the part of Mordaunt, but the play was much 
applauded. Fox and Marston came in ; Marston went on the 
stage in obedience to the call. ‘Note from Lady Morgan, &c. 

December 26th . — My beloved Catherine was safely delivered 
of a daughter.! 


1843. 

February Ath . — Eehearsed Browning’s play, ‘The Blot on 
the Scutcheon.’ 

6th. — ^Mr. Phelps was too ill to play to night. I 

decided on under-studying his part in Browning’s play. 

FArmry ll/A. — ^Production of the play of * The Blot on the 
Scutcheon.’ 

Firrmry 24/A.— Behearsed ‘ Much Ado About Nothing’ and 

* hi 'King John ’ Elton was the Earl of Salisbnry ; Phelps, Hubert de Burgh ; 
Anderson, Faulconbiidge ; Ryder, Cardinal Faudulph ; Miss Helen Faucit 
was file Lady Constance.— -E d. 

t Lydia Jane, died 20th June, 1868. — ^En. 
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Comas. Acted Benedict very well. The audience went with 
the play and with Comas. They called for me after both 
pieces.* 

March 15ih. — ^Received a very cordial note from Etty ; in 
great delight with the ‘ Mach Ado ’ and * Comas ’ of last night. 
Listened to the rehearsal of the music of * Sappho.’ 

A'prU la/. — Saw the opera of ‘ Sappho, ’t which was certainly 
put upon the stage as no opera 1^ have ever seen has been for 
truth and completeness ; Miss Novello was very good. The 
house in amount was even below my calculations. I am heart* 
sick of it all. « 

April ith. — Called on Mclan. His wife was at home ; sho 
was at work on her picture, of an interesting woman holding a 
child’s shoe in her hand, and looking mournfully at a cradle in 
which the clothes were tumbled about. I looked for the' child, 
and not thinking of what 1 said, uttered, “The cradle is 
empty ?” “ Yes.” 1 could not speak, and the tears welled to 
my eyes ; I thought of that blessed one with whom 1 have so 
often wished to be companioned. 

April lOM. — Rehearsed the Easter-piece of ‘ Fortunio.’ The 
chorus, to whom I had given the indulgence of full salary 
last week, were in an apparent state of rebellion this morning. 
Attended to business with Serle, Planche, &c. Left Drury 
Lane Theatre at seven. 

April 218^. — Letter from Lord Chamberlain’s Office, closing 
the theatre on account of the death of the poor Duke of Sussex, 
a kind, good-natured man, of the most liberal opinions — very 
much lament him. 

April 22nd. — Dined with Emerson Tennant ; met the Hano- 
verian Minister, an Absolutist, M’Culloch, Delane, Law, and 
several others. Tennent talked to me much about bringing the 
fashion to the theatre. I doubt the possibility. 

* The cast of ‘ Much ado about Nothing,* at Drury Lane Theatre, included 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Lynne, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Phelps, Mr. W. Bennett, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. H. Bennett, Mr. Selby, Mr. Compton, Mr. Seeley, Mr. Bender, 
Mr. Hance, Mr. M. Barnett, Mr. Ryder, with Miss Fortescue, and Mrs. 
Nisbett In ‘Comas,’ Miss P. Horton and Miss Helen Faucit took the 
parts of the Attendant Spirit and the Lady. Miss Bomer took that of 
Sabrina. The music was from Handel and Arne, with the exception of 
one air from the original composer, Henry Lawes. — ^En. 

t By Pacim. — ^En. 
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April 2Hh . — ^Acted Colonel Green * I know not how. Called 
for and well received. Knowles came and thanked me repeatedly 
and very gratefully for what I had done. 

AprU 26th . — The darling children acted ‘Comns’ in the 
drawing-room after dinner, interesting and amusing me very 
much ; they recited the poetry very well indeed, and only gave 
me a fear lest they should imbibe a liking for the wretched art 
which I have been wasting njjf life upon. God forbid. Went 
in the evening to Mrs. Pierce Butler’s. Saw the Sartorises, 
Sir C. andrLady Morgan, who introduced me to Mrs. Dawson 
Damet, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Hallam, whom I was so glad to 
meet, Milman, Babbage, Everetts, &o. 

April 26th . — Acted Colonel Green very poorly ; called for and 
well received. Went to Mrs. Sartoris’s. Saw Young, Benedict, 
Mr. Procter, Hayward, Butlers. Eogers and Lord Lansdowne 
were there. 

May Isf; — Acted Brutus for the most part very well. Called 
for and well received. 

May 5th . — Went to Drury Lane Theatre, reading ‘ Comus.’ 
Found Stanfield there refreshing the scene of * Acis and Galatea,’ 
and afterwards ‘ Comus.’ Went to the Athenaeum to dine with 
Stanfield, E. Landseer, and Eastlake ; Barry, Wells, Eomilly, &c. 
were of the party. We all went to the theatre ; I acted Comus. 

May 6th . — Kohearsed ‘The School for Scandal.’ Met the 
committee and had a long conference with them. They will 
not be able to come to terms with me. Acted Joseph Surface 
very fairly. 

May 16th . — Behearsed Athelwold. Dear old Sir W. Allan 
called. 1 gave him the Gloucester box, that he might see at 
his perfect ease. He seemed quite affected in shaking hands 
with me. 

May 18^h. — Acted, or rather scrambled through Athqlwold ; 
was called for. After the play spoke with W. Smith, the author, 
who came in. I have acted against my own judgment in taking 
this partj but I did it for the author’s interest. 

May 22th . — Acted King Henry IT. The house was very 
good, for which I am most thankful.t 

• In ‘ The Secretaiy ’ by Sheridan Knowles.— En. 

t The receipts of this evenii^’s performance were to he given as the sab- 
scription of the Drary Lane Company to the Siddons’ Memorial Fund. The 
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Majf 30/A. — ^Fox called to express his gratification at last 
night’s performance. Cohden and Wilson of the Anti-Com Law 
League called to speak about taking Drury Lane Theatre next 
year for fourteen nights 1 Acted Leontes tamely. Galled for 
and well received. 

June 7th. — ^Deceived a note from W. Anson, informing me 
that the Queen would command on Monday, an act of kindness 
which I felt very much. Sir Wilham Martins called to give 
me the official intimation of Her Majesty’s visit. 

June 10/A. — ^Mr. Bethune * called and sat with me some time. 
In a strictly private conversation he talked with me oil;, the 
subject of the Bill he is commissioned to prepare with regard to 
theatres. Appointed to see him at his office on Thursday next 
at three o’clock. 

June 12/A. — ^Went to Drury Lane Theatre. A day of business, 
speaking to people, settling little matters, giving orders, &c. 
Gave the actors invitations, refused several applications for 
admission. Saw Lord Delawarr about the Queen’s box, &c. 
Sent and took Andrew’s box for Her Majesty’s suite. Acted 
Ja^ues very well. Was called for and the Queen sent to 
order me to go on, but I was undressed. Lord G. was as 
officious as if he had been stage manager on £2 . per week. 
When the Queen came from her box, she stopped Lord Dela- 
warr and asked for me. She said she was much pleased and 
thanked me. Prince Albert asked me if this was not the 
original play. I told him: Yes, that we had restored the 
original text. After lighting them out, I went into the scene- 
room, which was filled with people, all delighted with their 
evening. 

June 14/A.— Wrote out my address in anticipation of inquiry 
for it this evening. Went to Drury Lane Theatre. Attended 
to business ; very low in spirits ; could scarcely repress the tears 
that rose to my eyes when Miss Horton spoke to me. Be- 
hearsed the two or three short scenes of ‘Macbeth.’ Gave 


fourth act of ‘Henry IV. ’ was performed. Two acts of ‘ Der Freischutz ’ (in 
which Staud^l was the Caspar). The farce of ‘Is He Jealous?’ with Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Keeley, and Mr. Hudson ; and ‘ Fortunio.’ 

* Mr. Diinkwater Bethune, then Parliamentary Draftsman to the Govern- 
ment.— Ed. 
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directions to Sloman, &o., to put the scenes and properties 
in good order to be rendered np to the proprietors. Saw 
Serle on business. Dined very early. Bested and thoxtght 
over my character and my address. Was in the lowest state of 
depression — was acti|plly ill from my state of mind. Spoke 
to Mr. Willmott upon what was needful to be done. 

On appearing in Macbeth, the whole house rose with such 
continued shouting and wavmg of hats and handkerchiefs, that 
I was quite overcome ; I was Sever so affected by the expression 
of symp^y by an audience. When wearied with shouting, they 
changed the applause to a stamping of feet, which sounded like 
thunder, it was grand and awful ! I never saw such a scene ! I 
was resolved to act my best, and I think I never played Mac- 
beth so well. I dressed as quickly as I could, and went forward 
to receive another reception from that densely crowded house, 
that seemed to emulate the first. It was unlike anything that 
ever occurred before. I spoke my speech, and retired with the 
same mad acclaim.* 

^ June 16th. — Wrote to Mr. Anson a letter of thanks to Prince 
Albert and the Queen. Called at the Thatched House Tavern 
and put down my name for* the Bugby dinner. Went on to 

* The play-bills had announced the relinquishment of Mr. Macready^ 
direction of the theatre, and his last appearance in London for a very 
considerable period. The season (1842-3) had been marked by the production 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It,* ‘ King John,* ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,* 
and ‘ Cymbeline of the new plays of * The Patrician’s Daughter,’ * Thrf Blot 
on the Scutcheon,’ *The Secretary,’ and ‘Athelwold;’ of Mr, ]ftanche’s 
‘ Fortunio ’ (as an Easter piece), and of. the opera of * Sappho,* %nd. of the 
operetta * The Queen of the Thames.’ To these must be added Congreve’s 
‘Love for Love;’ adapted for representation, and Dryden’s ‘King Arthur,’ 
which neither obtained nor deserved the success of *Acis and Galatea,’ 
Flanch^’s * Follies of a Night,’ Morton’s * Thumping Legacy,’ and the other 
new farces of the ‘Attic Story’ and ‘The Eton Boy.’ There had also 
been performed, of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Julius Cassar,’ ‘Henry IV,’ and ‘ Catherine and Petruchio;’ 
the other plays of ‘She stoops to Conquer,’ ‘ The School for Scandal,’ ‘The 
Eivals,’ ‘The way to keep Him,’ ‘The Provoked Husband,’ ‘The Jealous ' 
Wife,’ ‘The Stranger,’ ‘ITie Rood to Ruin,’ ‘Jane Shore,’ ‘Virginius,’ 

‘ Werner,’ ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ Marino Paliero ;’ also ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ ‘ The 
Prisoner of War,’ and ‘ The Midnight Hour ;’ the operas of ‘ Der Freischutz,’ ‘ The 
Duenna,’ ‘Qazza Ladra,’ and ‘ Sonnambula,’ and the minor pieces of 
‘ Patter v. Clatter,’ ‘ The Loan of a Lover,’ ‘ Is He Jealous ?’ ‘ The Windmill,’ 
together with the usual Christmas pantomime, which was founded on the 
story of William Tell.— Bn. 
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Drury Lane Theatre. Saw Serle, Anderson, 'Waimott, C. Jones, 
business with all ; gave orders ; saw my closets emptied — my 
heart was over full. At Sloman’s request 1 passed round the 
scene>rooms and saw all put away in the best order. I could 
have wept to think of all these efforts and expenditure come to 
nothing ! I desired Jones to give up the theatre to Dunn, I 
could not bear to look at it again. Game home dejected to the 
last degree. Dined with Everett ^met the Leicester Stanhopes, 
Mrs. Norton, E. Landseer, Hayward, Bives. 

Jme — Woke early to go over the speech; up to 

hammer at the speech. Mr. Brewster called; still the speech. 
Note from Johnson; continued driving at this speech, dis- 
heartened, dismayed, and despairing, till the hour arrived for 
me to attend at Willis’s Booms. I drove down there, saw 
Dickens, Forster, D’Eyncourt, Maclise at the door. D’Eyncourt 
took me into the Committee Boom ; Bourne was there and two 
sons of D’Eyncourt. The Duke of Cambridge came soon after, 
and asked many questions about the testimonial, which stood 
in the room, and which he very much admired. I was intro- 
duced to him, and he talked to me for some time about Drury 
Lane Theatre very complimentarily. At one o’clock we went 
into the Great Boom. The platform was crowded, but I could 
not look, and therefore recognized very few. The Duke spoke 
better than I have ever heard him. I hesitated and Oould not 
proceed at. the passage of the stage business. I was enabled 
only through the" applause to recover myself. The Duke took 
his leave, and I, after a few words with Bulwer, whom I saw, 
left the room, sought my carriage, and drove home, 

[ITie most important passages in Macready’s speech, as given in 2%e Timet 
newspaper report of the proceedings, were as follows : 

“ On my own behalf, and in the name of the members of my profession, I 
may he permitted to offer to your Boj'al Highness our heartfelt thanks for the 
honour you have conferred upon the Drama, in condesoendii^ to appear upon 
this occasion. It is a condescension of which I am deeply sensible,— one that I 
*can never forget; To all who have- honoured me by registering their names in 
the cause of the Drama, I return my warmest thanks. 1 thank them for their 
generous sympathy in my endeavours to elevate my art. I thank them for 
this substantial memorial of their appreciation of my motives. I thank them 
for this crooning gift, which assures me that, whatever may have been the 
pecuniary results of my attempts to redeem the Drama, I have secured some 
portion of public confidence. If, during my career as manager, it was my lot 
to meet with some difficulties, I have been sustained and cheered on by the 
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approval and support of most indulgent and discerning patrons. By those 
who regard all things with the eye of Mammon, ever looking downwards, it 
may have been, indeed it has been, hinted that I was actuated only by sordid 
motives ; but, in spite of all their ungenerous insinuations, 1 can repose in 
this proud assurance of your approval. 1 can look back without repining. /it 
the experiment made at Qovent Garden Theatre, during my management of 
it, and subsequently renewed at Drury Lane. The result is not for me to 
speak about. You cannot have forgotten the state of the theatre in 1837 — ^it 
is notorious. 1 thought a favourable opportunity was then presented for the 
restoration of the national Drama — for raising my degraded art. I made the 
attempt, though at the prospect, I may say, indeed, the certainty, of a dimi- 
nution of income. I was not without hopes that the experiment would have 
answered my expectations ; and I trust that even now it has in some degree 
succeeded. I have been encouraged and cheered on by the respectable portion 
of the^ public press, although there were some writers pleased to assert that my 
motives were not altogether disinterested. They hinted that 1 resorted to 
these means only to entrap favour, but I beg to assure those gentlemen that 
it was not by any such means that I sought to succeed. 1 aimed at elevating 
everything represented on the stage. 1 sought to furnish the dramas in 
which the genius and talents of the players, the painters, and the musicians, 
could be combined. I hoped to introduce them successively as illustrators of 
the poet. It was my object to carry upwards all the parts of a drama, the 
poet being the first consideration, but that no actor, however subordinate, 
might not help to elevate his art with himself. I feel myself unequal to say 
all that I could wish to say. I ^have only now to return to your Royal 
Highness my most grateful thanks for this proof of public confidence in my 
motives. This beautiful memorial of public approbation of my humble efforts 
in the cause of the Drama 1 must regard as the augury of a l^ighter era. It 
encourages me to hope that that cause will yet be efficiently supported in a 
well-regulated theatre. Once more, accept my best thanks — might vary 
my phrase, but I will only reiterate the expression of that gratitude which 
your kindness has inspired, and which will be ever engriven on my heart.” 

The testimonial itself (left by Macteady to descend as an heir-loom in his 
family) is thus described : 

The group, which has been manufactured at the establishment of Mr. 
Smith, of Duke Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, represents Shakespeare standing 
on a pedestal, at the base of which, Mr. Macready, habited in the costume of 
the early stage, is seated, having in his bauds a volume. He is attended by 
the muse of comedy, Thalia, and the muse of tragedy, Melpomene, and as 
connected with the subject on which the actor is supposed to be employed-- 
the restoration of the original text of the plays of Shakespeare, the muse Clio 
is also introduced. On the other side of the pedestal is Apollo with an 
attendant group of subordinate figures. Masks, &c., are seen on the ground 
on which the figures are placed. The whole of this portion of the testimonial 
stands on a base of triangular form, on one side of which, within a metope, is 
represented the senate scene in * Othello;’ in a metope on another side of the 
base is a representation of the prologue scene in ‘Henry V.;’ and in the thiid 
metope, on the remaining side of the base, the senate scene in ‘Coriolanus.’ 
At the angles of tho base three boys hold tablets on which are represented the 
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Btonn scene in ‘Lear,* the meeting of the witches in 'Macheth,’ and a scene 
from the * Tempest.’ The scenes are all in relief in frosted or dull idlver, of 
very delicate and exquisite workmanship. The base itself is highly polished, 
and forms an admirable contrast and background to the figures and auxiliaries. 
The whole rests upon a plinth of good form, supported by feet. The com> 
position is remarkably fine and the combinations perfect. All the figures 
accord, harmonise, and concur to carry out the design and sentiment. The 
execution is equally good, and the likeness of Hr. Hacready correct and fell 
of sidrit. It bears this inscription : 

** To WniUAH Ghableb Maobeadt, 

In commemoration of his Management of the Theatre Boyal, 

Covent Garden, 

In the seasons of 1837-8, and 1838-9, 

When his Personation of the Characters, his Restorations of 
the Text, and his Illustration of the best Intellectual 
Ai^ of the Historical Facts and Poetical 
Creations of the Plays of 
Shakespeare, 

Formed an Epoch in Theatrical Annals 
Alike Honourable to his own Genius, and Elevating in its 
Influence upon Public Taste, 

This Testimonial is presented by 

The Lovers of the National Drama.” — ^En.] 

Sir Edward Codrington called, a very delightful old gentleman 
and sailor. An idly busy afternoon ; the Emerson Tennents, 
Talfourds, Procters, Travers, Milnes, McKinnon, Babbage came 
to dinner. 

June 27th . — Note from Cobden with appointment at eight; 
from Milnes. After dinner went to Norfolk Street to meet Cobden 
and Wilson ; talked over politics, and principally the means of 
the Corn Law League. Advised them with regard to Drury 
Lane Theatre. Cobden told me he knew the theatre well ; that 
he had written a play, called ‘ The Phrenologist he had taken 
it there, and knew Price and old Beynolds. 

July 1st , — Went to breakfast with Milnes ; met a captain 
from China, a Mr. Bowley, from the borders of Abyssinia, 
Carlyle, Chevalier Bunsen, Lord Morpeth and several other 
agreeable people whose names I did not catch. 1 spent a 
pleasant morning, liking Bunsen very much indeed. Lord 
Morpeth very much. Went down to Westminster Hall and saw 
the cartocms ; most pleased with Caractacus led in triumph 
through Borne and the Trial by Jury, but also pleased with the 
Landing of Cmsar and the Battle for the Beacon. Saw several 
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persons that I knew, to whom I did not speak, as I did not 
know how far they might think themselves lowered in their 
own opinion by speaking to me. 

JvJy ISth . — The birthday of my beloved Joan. I see the 
sweet beauty of that darling child, and hear the music of her 
innocent merriment, and see her in helpless state of suffering 
-—the blessed angel. I feel that in dying 1 have something to 
rejoin that 1 dearly, dearly love. My mother and my child 
are spirits to my thoughts, to meet me in another state of being. 
God grant it. Went out with dear Catherine and Nina to 
Eensal Green Cemetery to see the vault where my beloved child 
lies. • 

July 22nd . — ^Went out and called at the Athenaeum to look 
at Macaulay’s article. Walked across park to Home Office. 
Saw a person who had known me all through my career, from 
Newcastle, Paris, onwards. Saw Sir James Graham,* and Mr. 
Manners Sutton. Asked Sir James to present my petition.! 
He talked upon it ; said he believed the Lord Chamberlain had 
the power of granting licences ; and, in confidence, gave me the 
draft of the Bill to be brought forward before the House. 
Bead the draft of the Act. 

July 2A.th . — Went to Home Office ; waited and had a con- 
ference with Manners Sutton, to whom I complained of the 
injustice done to myself and the dramatic art by the Bill of Sir 
J. Graham as it stands. I urged the right of acting Shake- 
speare being given to the licensed theatres if the patent theatres 
were unable to act his works. He promised to take it into 
consideration.! 

August 11th . — Went to Westminster, and called upon the 
Dean,§ whom 1 found an agreeable and most good-natured man. 
J explained my business to him, viz., to ask the remission of the 

Sir James Graham was then Secretary of State fur the Home Department. 
Mr. Manners Sutton (now Viscount Canterbury) was Under Secretary. — Ed. 

•f The Petition was presented on Ist August, 1843, and is printed in the 
Appendix to the 44th Report on Public Petitions, 1843, p. 627. (See end of 
Diary for 1843.) — Ed. 

! The Licensing Act afterwards passed in 1843 extended the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s jurisdiction to the whole of the metropolis ; and since its passiiig, 
the monopoly of the old patent theatres to perform the regular drama has 
peased to exist.— Ed. 

( Dr, Turtou, afterwards Bishop of Ely. — E d. 
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Dean and Chapter tees in the case of Mrs. Siddons’ monument. 
He went with me into the Abbey, and I showed him the sites 
selected by Chantrey; we talked much. He wished me to 
return to see a portrait of Ben Jonson by Vandyke, a very 
charming thing. He showed me many others; some, very 
good ones, a Bembrandt, a portrait of Wilson, &c. He then 
wished me to return to his study, and I sat with him some 
time. 

August l&h . — Parsons came, as clerk, to our Committee; 
gave him his work to do. Procter and Stanfield came, and 
Lord Lansdowne, which was very kind. We talked for some 
time and then proceeded to business. I stated the amount 
received in the bank, and read the various letters from the 
various sculptors. Campbell’s alto-relievo was shown, and 
we went downstairs to look at his design for a statue. Lord 
Lansdowne strongly, and all of us very warmly thought that 
the relievo was so simple, so original, and so completely 
within our funds, that it was entitled to adoption. Besolutions 
were made and drawn up and carried to that effect, &c. Lord 
Lansdowne left us with very warm expressions to me, and we 
talked over matters, till it was done. Bejoiced in having done 
so much, advanced so far, in this work that I h^ taken in 
hand. 

Byde, August 21s^. — Mrs. Norton has sent a note inviting 
us to meet Lord Melbourne at her house to-morrow, as he wished 
to speak to me about the theatre. Catherine accepted the 
invitation. 

London, August 22nd , — Dined with Mrs. Norton ; met Lady 
Conyngham, Lady Melbourne, Sidney Herbert, Kohl and the 
Sheridans. Bogers came in in the evening. 

August 2Qth , — I went with Stanfield to the Abbey, where we 
mot Campbell ; we went over the eastern end of it, admiring 
the pictures and views it afforded ns. I showed them the 
different sites for the Siddons bust, and they, as I foresaw, 
acknowledged the superior effect of that in the Nightingale 
monument chapel. We instructed Campbell to apply to 
the Dean and Chapter for it, and Stanfield agreed to act as 
my deputy during my absence. Called with Stanfield on Barry, 
and got an order to see the Houses of Parliament. Called at 
Briggs, where Stanfield saw his portrait of myself, with which, 
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he expressed himself very much delighted. Found Mr. Byder 
at home, and went OTer the scenes of * Othello’ with him. 

Went to Bichmond, to the Star and (barter, where I was 
reeeiyed by the party expecting me, Dickens, Maclise, Barham, 
E. Landseer, Fox, Dillon, F. Stone, Stanfield, Forster, George 
Baymond, Quin, H. Smith, Garew, an amateur singer. A very 
elegant dinner, and enjoyed by a company in the most perfect 
harmony of feeling and spirits. Dickens proposed the only 
toast of the erening, my health, &o., in a very feeling and 
eloquent speech. I had not had time before to ponder the 
circumstances of my departure, and I quite broke down under 
it. I could not speak for tears, or very inefficiently. After- 
wards ^ most joyous evening, and the warmest emotions of 
regard and regret pervaded the party. 

AugvM 29ih . — Letters from D’Eyncourt, wishing me to visit 
him at his country seat, and from Carlyle inclosing two letters 
of introduction to the United States. Went to my last sitting 
to Thorburn. Catherine called for me and we walked home 
together. 

8epl&nler 2nd . — ^Bead the number of ' Chuzzlewit,’ the most 
powerful of the book which Dickens is now employed upon, but 
as bitter as it is powerful, and against whom is this directed ? 
** Against the Americans,” is the answer. Against how many of 
them ? . How many answer to his description ? I am grieved 
to read the book. Beceived a letter from him telling me that 
he had received a strong expostulatory letter from Captain 
Marryat on the subject of his accompanying me, and that, 
on my account,* he would therefore deny himself the indulgence 
of shaking hands with me on board ship. His letter was 
generous, affectionate, and most friendly. 

Went to London Library, where Catherine and the children, 
returning from their brea^ast with Bogers, met me. Dickens 
and Forster came, and H. Smith and Bogers. We met 
Catherine at the door of Buckingham Palace Garden, were 
shown the pavilion in the garden, (how beautiful the garden 
is!) and the frescoes of Etty, Stanfield, Maclise, Leslie, Sir 

* Beoanse he thought that Maoready’s leoepiaon in the United States 
might be prejudiced if it were known that he had been ecco mr ahied on 
his departnre fixnn England by the writer of ‘Chuzzlewit’ and of the 
‘ American Notes.’ (See Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens ’ under this date.>— Eo. 
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W. Boss, a begiiming by Edmu Landseer. Stanfield’s looks best. 
Went through the state rooms of the Palace ; the pictures are 
excellent. Took leave of Bogers, running after him in the 
garden ; we parted most cordially. Took leave of H. Smith and 
Dickens, who were most affectionate. Sent note, with Catherine’s 
signature and my book, to Bansom’s. Called on the Bishops, 
Sir Isaac Goldsmid, Holford, Jonathan Birch, J. Morris, Mr. 
Butler, Mrs. Bolls. Packed up my little bag. Forster dined 
with us. Set off for Brighton ; read a few lines of Madame 
de Stael. Notes and letters of introduction from Leslie, 
most kind. 

September 3rd . — Bose early and left Brighton by the first 
train, reading by the way Madame de Stael’s ‘ Treatise on the 
Art of Acting.’ Thought much. Arrived at home ; instantly 
applied myself to business, packing with all speed. Captain 
Marryat called to shake hands with me. Thorburn, whom 1 
paid for his miniatures, &c., C. Jones, General Alexander, 
kind man. Arranged my accounts; continued packing. T. 
Landseer called as we were in the carriage to call on him ; he 
went with us to his brother’s, who was from home. Called 
on King, Lady Blessington, whom I saw; Elliotson, not at 
home; Procter and Kenyon. Wrote to Leslie. Dined with 
t^ children. God for ever bless them. D’Orsay and Edwin 
Landseer called ; just shook hands with them. Note from Lady 
Blessington. Sent Siddons’ paper, with note and order on 
Contts, to Stanfield. Wrote a note to Lord Hatherton. Packed 
up. Heard my blessed children their prayers, and then read 
prayers among us all. My God, hear Thou and grant me to 
find in a happy return those precious beings improved in health 
of mind and body, and progressing in the paths of wisdom and 
virtue, happy in their own belief of doing right. Amen. 

To Liverpool, SepterrAer 4ih . — Bose at a very early hour; 
prepared for my departure; kissed my beloved children. 
Beached Birmingham ; amused with the passengers there. 
Landed and set off in the Liverpool train. Went to Adelphi, 
from^ thence to the river, where we took boat to near the 
Caledonia, a very comfortable ship, in which I saw my luggage 
land. 

SeptenAer 5th . — ^Took leave, after some fond and sad talk, 
cheerfully and well of my dearest wife and sister. Went with 
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Forster to the quay. We reached the ship and came, on board. 
What a scene! Bade dear Forster farewell; he was greatly 
Affected. I looked at my fellow-passengers — eighty. Thought 
of my wife ; watched the gorgeous sunset and the soft moon. 
Took tea ; watched Liverpool, or where it was, till the lights 
could no more he seen. 

September Sth . — After coming on deck I introduced myself to 
Judge Halihurton, alias Sam Slick, and had some pleasant 
conversation with him. I chiefly noted in him the strong 
expression of humour in his countenance when he smiles ; 
there is fun in every wrinkle. 

Halifax, September 18 ^A. — Bose before sunrise, and. saw a 
glimpge of land through the haze. Dressed, and went on deck 
as we entered' the harbour of Halifax, which, with its rocky 
hills oh either side, its smooth green island in the centre of the 
bay, and the lively looking town before us with its citadel, its 
ships and wharves crowded with eager spectators, looked as in 
lively welcome to us. Our deck was equally alive with land 
costumes, gay with faces I had not seen during the voyage. 
The bustle of welcome and farewell was amusing and exciting. 
I went with one of our ship’s company into the town, of streets 
at right angles, of wooden houses, reminding one of the half 
active sort of character that a Scotch eastern town seems to 
have. . The shops seemed good, as I looked into them, and it 
appeared quite a place that a man might live in. Before 
leaving the ship I had a few words of farewell with Mr. Hali- 
burton, and exchanged cards with him. He breakfasted with 
us in one great party of about thirty from the ship, at the 
hotel, and certainly never was greater justice done to a break- 
fast. The air, and the sense of being on land quite sent my 
spirits in an unusual flow back to me. After taking leave of 
Mr. Haliburton, he came back to introduce Mr. Webster of 
the Bifles to me, who with great courtesy asked how he could 
be of use to me, &c. ; if I would breakfast at the barracks, &c. I 
declined, but accepted the offer of his escort, and walked with 
him up to the barracks and to the citadel, from whence the 
view of the harbour, its islands, forts, shipping, the lake on the 
opposite side, part of the inner harbour, &c., all come within 
the eye. It is a beautiful scene, laid out as in a map before one. 
Ho returned with me .to the ship, and then I took leave of him. 
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Boston, Scomber 20ih . — The mate Bummoned me at ^rly 
twilight with the news that we should Boon approach the 
Boston Harbour Light. I had slept very little; there were 
noises all night on deck, from the time of stopping to take in 
the pilot, that disturbed me incessantly. I left my bed with 
little reluctance' to see in the cold grey light the land before 
me stretching away to the right, with the lighthouse a-head. 

It was land, and the eye strained to it and rested on it as on 
security and comfort. I desired to be called when we neared 
the Narrow, and attended to my luggage until time to see our 
entry into this beautiful harbour. It must be a very unsightly 
haven tiiat would not have beauty for eyes that have looked 
on sea and sky for nine or ten days, but the islands so various 
in form, the opening again of the 'view of the sea through the 
Northern Channel after passing the narrow entrance, the forts, 
the hbuses that spot the rising shores, and the seemingly rich 
and thriving villages that spread far along the circling shores 
on either side of the receding laud, with the clustered masses 
of the city’s buildings in the central distance, surrounded by 
the dome of the State House and the Obelisk of Bunker’s Hill : 
all those lit up and illumined by a most gorgeous sunrise that 
fretted with golden fire one half of the heavens, and was 
reflected in the dancing waves through which we made rapid 
way, all these effects of form and colour gave a beauty and 
splendour to the scene that required not any interest un- 
borrowed from the eye to awaken delight and enjoyment. A 
small shoal of porpoises came leaping and bounding along in 
our course, and the vessels glided by or were passed by us, as 
the scene grew upon our sight in our rapid advance. The 
thought of the Pilgrim Fathers, the fervent, stem, resolute 
and trusting men, who, in their faith in Clod, became the 
authors of all the glorious and happy life I saw about me, was 
a touching recollection : the privations and sufferings, of those 
men are not held in account by us. 

New York, Septemhr 25th . — ^Went to the theatre, and acted 
Macbeth. Tl^at shall I say ? With every disposition to throw 
myself into the character as I had never so completely done 
before, I was, as it were, beaten back by the heat, and I should 
certainly have sunk under it, if 1 had not goaded myself re- 
peatedly to work out my thoughts and vindicate my reputation.^ 
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The audience did not applaud very much, hut really it would 
have been too much to expect successive rounds of applause 
under such an atmosphere. My reception was most enthusi- 
astic, and very loudly cheered and with repeated cheers. I am 
glad I have brought Mr. Byder. I was loudly called for and 
very fervently received ; the audience expected a speech, but 
I bowed under great weakness. 

Septmber 27th. — Hamlet. 2'9tk. — ^Richelieu. 

October 2nd. — Acted Macbeth tolerably well : took pains, but 
was, I think, unequal. Called for and well received. David 
Golden came into my room. On this very day, seventeen years 
ago, Monday, October 2nd, 1826, I opened in New York in the 
character of Virginius. 

Odoler Zrd. — ^Dined with Forrest ; met a very large party, 
too large for comfort, but it was most kindly intended. Bryant, 
with whom I talked very little ; Halleck, and Inman the artist, 
were of the party. Our day was very cheerful ; I like all I see 
of Forrest very much. He appears a clear-headed, honest, kind 
man ; what can be better ? 

October Uh. — Acted Werner anxiously and partially with 
effect. The audience were interested, but are very sparing of 
applause. Was called for and well received. David Golden 
came into my room. At last I have got into my promised bed- 
room, My heart thanked God for the comfortable tidings brought 
from home. 

October 5th. — Richelieu. Qth. — Hamlet. 9th. — ^Macbeth. 

10th. — ^Went to the theatre and rehearsed Virginius. 

From what I can learn the audiences of the United States have 
been accustomed to exaggeration m all its forms, and have 
applauded what has been most extravagant ; it is not therefore 
surprising, that they should bestow such little applause on me, 
not having their accustomed cues. 

Oot(Aer IKA.— Virginius. 12th. — Werner. 13th. — * Lady of 
Lyons.’ 

October 15/A — Longfellow called for me, and we went to 
dine with Mrs. L. and D. Golden, at the ladies’ ordinary. 
Above ISO sat down. Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Willis next to Long- 
fellow. He (N. P. W.) wished to be very civil to me. I was 
much amused. I looked for the eaters with knives, but detected 
none. 
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Oddber 16^A. — ^Aoted Hamlet yery fairly ; striying to oyer- 
master my eyil tendencies. I mast guard against unreal tones, 
&c.; I must practise to be the thing, despite the coldness of these 
audiences. I must. 

October 17th. — Bichelieu. 18<A. — Othello. 19th. — Werner. 
99th. — Macbeth. 

October 9Srd. — ^Acted Macbeth equal, if not superior, as a 
whole, to any performance I haye eyer giyen of the character. 
I should say it was a noble piece of art. Galled for warmly, and 
warmly receiyed. 

The Miss Cushman who acted Lady Macbeth interested me 
much. She has to learn her art, but she showed mind and 
sympathy with me: a noyelty so refreshing to me on the 

October 9Mh. — Hamlet, Werner. 9bth. — Hamlet. 

28<h. — Acted Cardinal Bichelieu in such a manner as 

eyidently to produce a great effect on the audience. 

October 99th. — In my performance of Hamlet I suffered a 
little from what Scott has described as the cause of Campbell’s 
backwardness — I was, if not frightened, certainly flurried, at 
the shadow of my own reputation; the impression of the 
preyious eyening had been so strong, I feared to disappoint 
expectation. It was, howeyer, not a bad performance. The 
soliloquy ending the second act was yery natural, passionate, 
and good. That on life and death was reality — as my French 
friends term it, insjnration. I neyer before approached the real 
self-communing which possessed me during its deliyery. The 
audience fully appreciated, for they applauded until I actually 
stopped them. 

November let. — Acted Othello in a yery grand and impassioned 
manner, neyer better. The audience I thought cold at first, 
but I would not giye way to the influence ; I sustained the 
character from the first to the last. Galled for and yery 
warmly greeted. 

Novenber 2»mZ. — B ichelieu. 8rd. — Virginias, ith. — ^Werner. 
6th. — ^Macbeth. 7th. — ^lago. Sth. — ^Benedict. 

Boaton, Novenber 13th. — ^Looked oyer Macbeth, being most 
anxious about my performance. Acted Macbeth — ^how, I really 
cannot say. Note from Sumner. 

Novenber 14ih. — Dined with Longfellow; eyerything yery 
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elegant. Mrs. L. is a very agreeable woman. Felton, Snmner, 
and Hillard dined with ns. 

November 15th. — Hamlet. 

November 16th, — Waldo Emerson called, and sat with mo a 
short time, expressing his wish to make me acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward, whom ho extolled greatly. I liked him 
very, very much — the simplicity and kindness of his manner 
charmed me. Mr. Abbott Lawrence called and sat with me some 
time. I liked him extremely ; he invited me. 

November 17th. — Beceived a note from Colley Grattan, pray- 
ing me to C(yae to him to meet General Bertrand and Webster. 
1 thought he made a point of it, and I went. Was introduced to 
Bertrand ; certainly, from appearance, one who could only obtain 
distinction by the greatness of another — a “growing feather 
plucked from Caesar’s wing,” may be shown as of the eagle 
kind, but it is only the fidelity of an Eros to an Antony that 
has given reputation to the kind-hearted little General. He 
talked very pleasantly — asked me if I had acted at Paris ; I told 
him I had, and reminded him of the period, which he recollected 
associated with ‘ Virginius.’ We talked of Talma, and of the 
Emperor’s partiality to him. I asked him if it was true that 
they were friends previous to Napoleon’s assuming the crown — 
he said, doubtingly, “ No, it was not likely.” He told me in 
reply to my inquiries, that Napoleon liked tragedy very much* 
but comedy little. That he judged well, was a good critic; 
described his home of retirement, the seat of small social 
parties in which he indulged and which he preferred ; that at 
one of these, a tragedy on Lady Jane Grey was read by Talma ; 
that Napoleon appeared asleep during the reading, but that he 
gave a clear and critical opinion upon its merits ; that if it had 
developed any truths as to the political state of England, the 
condition of parties, the influence of religion, or any great 
effect, it might have been something; but the mere story of 
Lady Jane Grey — Bah ! The play was introduced some time 
after, but not with success. 

Was introduced to Cinti Damereau, to Mrs. Otis, who talked 
French to me for some time, to Bancroft, who seemed very glad 
to see me, as 1 was to meet him. Beturning home I found a 
basket of flowers, and a note — in rapture at Bichelieu — ^from 
Miss Otis. 
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November 18/A. — Called on W. Prescott ; saw the old Judge, 
who just came in, shook hands with ns, and passed on like an 
apparition through the room. Sat some time with W. Prescott 
and his wife, both of whom I liked very much. 

Dined with Felton, meeting G. Sumner’s brother, Jared 
Sparks, Dr. Beck, Felton’s brother, and Longfellow. Mr. 
Ware and his son came in after dinner. 

Novemher 20th. — Othello. 

2l8<. — Dined with G-rattan; met the Mayor, 

Brimner, Mr. and Mrs. Otis, Abbott Lawrence, Commodore 
Eennequha, Mr. Gore, and Mr. Sears. Passed a cjjieerful- after- 
noon. Went to Lawrence’s, expecting a small party, as “ the 
death of one of his kindred prevented him &om seeing company 
found his rooms full ; was introduced to herds. Saw Ticknor, 
Gray, Prescott, Curtis, Bancroft, Sears, Sumner, and most I 
know ; was introduced to Mrs. Bancroft — one of the sweetest and 
prettiest women I ever saw — to Ward, Miss Ward, Mrs. Chase, 
very agreeable. Mr. Webster, Mrs. Webster, Miss Webster ; 
in fact, it is impossible to recollect the very many. All were 
very agreeable j would have been more so if I had been a little 
more a free agent, but 1 was a lion, and in good earnest. I 
talked with a great man^ people ; in fact, was not one moment 
unoccupied, for I was taken away from one to the other, as if 
there was to bo a guard against any preference. I liked almost 
all the people I saw. Very many spoke to me of the Beadings, 
earnestly and with some persuasive arguments. Grattan came 
to me from a body to ask me. It makes it a subject to think 
upon. 

November 22nd. — Hamlet. 23rd. — ^Eichelieu. 24/A. — ^Mac- 
beth. 

November 26/A. — C. Sumner dined with me, and we went 
together to Cambridge. Galled on Longfellow, and sat some 
time with him and Mrs. L. Went to Judge Story’s ; passed 
a most agreeable evening there; met Felton, Jared Sparks, 
Professors Beck and Williams, Mrs. and Miss Story, Mr. 
William Story and his wife, Judge Foy, &c. A most lively 
and pleasant evening. 

November 27th . — Acted Virginius in a very superior manner. 
Went with Sumner and Felton to the Oyster Saloon Concert 
HftH , where Hillard joined us. Supped on broiled oysters,' 
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wijih some of the ingenious and beautifully composed — should 
say emaruded—iiiokB that are conspicuous in this country. 
We had a very agreeable evening — at least, I had. 

November 28<A. — Werner. 

TMi . — Quite worn down by fatigue and want of 

sleep. Not well ; rose late, and spoke to Byder about attending 
the rehearsal for me. What should I have done without him ? 
I could not have got through. 

November 30<A. — Boston to New York. 

New York, December 6th. — ‘Bridal.’ 7th. — ^Wemer. Sth . — 
Benedick. 

December 6th. — Dined with Griffin ; met Prescott, Hall, 
J. Hamilton, Barclay, Pryor, Dr. Francis, GKrard, &o. An 
Amesican dinner: terapin soup, bass-fish, bear, wild turkey, 
canvas-back duck, roasted oysters, &c. Delicious wines ; a 
very agreeable day. 

December 11th. — A long letter from Mr. Marshall, the 
Philadelphia manager, proposing to me, and evidently thinking 
he had hit upon a most brilliant device : to act at Philadelphia 
in the spring “ on alternate nights the same plays with Mr. 
Forrest.” Monday, Hamlet, Mr. Macready ; Tuesday, Hamlet, 
Mr. Forrest; Weiiesday, Othello, Mr. Macready; Thursday, 
Othello, Mr. Forrest ; &c. I answered him, of course declining. 

December 12th. — ^Werner. 13M. — Bichelieu. 14th. — ‘ Bridal.’ 
15<A.-— Marino Faliero. 

Boston, December 18th . — Werner. 20th. — ‘Bridal.’ 21st . — 
Hamlet. — 23rd. — ‘ Bridal.’ 

Baltimore, December 25th. — Macbeth. 26th. — Werner. 27th. 
— ^Bichelieu. 28th . — Hamlet. 29#h.— Bichelieu. 

[Note.— (See p. 212). “ The Petition of William Cbarles Macready, of 
Clarence Terrace, Begent’s Park, in the county of Middlesex, an Actor of Plays, 

" Humbly sheweth, 

“That your Petitioner has, from early youth, devoted his time to the study 
and representation of the plays of Shakespeare and other dramatic poets. That, 
in the exercise of bis profession as an actor, your Petitioner has bad constant 
opportunities of observing the practical effect and operation of the patents 
granted to the Theatres Royal, Dniry Lane and Govent Garden, of hCth which 
theatres he has also Ixien at different times the sole lessee and manager. 

“'J'hat the rights and duties implied in those patents, granted for the 
exclusive performance of plays, were, for the public faeuefit and the advance- 
ment of dramatic literature, delegated in the first instance to men selected on 
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account of their peculiar qualification for the truati their theatrical talent and 
experience, their proficiency and interest in their art ; to wit, Sir William 
Davena^, the dramatic author, Booth, Wilkes, Cibber, Doggett, and other 
actors of repute. That these patents or trusts have been permitted, contrary 
to their import and intent, to fall into, or be transferred to, the charge of 
persons wholly inexperienced in theatrical affairs, generally unacquainted 
with dramatic literature, and confessedly ignorant of all appertaining to the 
dramatic art. That these persons have, in consequence, us^ their trust as a 
mere piece of property, lettiug it out to any adventurer who would hire it, 
without reference to the character or capacity of the individual, or to any 
other consideration than the piice to be obtained. That, by these means, all 
kinds of degrading exhibitions, tending not to humanise and refine, but to 
brutalise and corrupt, the public mind, have been intro(^luced upon the patent 
stage; with which practices of licentiousness and habits of debauchery, 
unknown at places of theatrical entertainment in any other civilised country, 
have also, by the same system, been connected as matters of profit and gain. 

**That such misapplication of these patents is an abuse of an important 
public trust, and a national scandal ; and your Petitioner is prepared to prove 
that the persons in whom these exclusive privileges are now vested are, for 
these reasons, unworthy to possess them,— supposing your honourable House 
should be of opinion that any stronger proof of their unworthiness and; 
incapacity is needed than the condition to which they have reduced the two 
patent theatres, lliat such condition has been caused by their own mis- 
conduct, and is not attributable to the public disregard of dramatic enter- 
tainments, is fully shown, as your Petitioner submits, by the history of his 
own connection with those establishments, in capacity of lessee and manager ; 
for, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, when, through 
the mismanagement of the patentees and their tenants, the Covent Garden 
Theatre was sunk to the lowest point of public contempt, your Petitioner 
undertook its direction, and in two seasons it not only attained a high 
character for its dramatic representations and its regulations in regard to 
decency and good order, but became a place of great public resort. In like 
manner, in one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, your Petitioner under- 
took the management of Drury Lane Theatre, when it was in a similar state 
of degradation, and in two years he succeeded in rendering that establishment 
also a place of general and respectable resort, and an nstrument of public 
instruction, as presenting the highest class of theatrical representations. And 
your Petitioner submits that the absurdity of these monopolies is further 
established by reference to the position of Drury Lane Theatre, when he 
became its lessee, at which time, with a patent right of preventing elsewhere 
the performance of the masterpieces of Shakespeare and other great poets, it 
was unable to present them itself, having been specially re-furnished for, and 
exclusively devoted to musical concerts, announced in a foreign language, and 
chiefly performed by foreign musicians, 

“Thaty in his management of both the patent theatres, as aforesaid, your 
Petitioner endeavoured, at a great expense of time, labour, and money, to 
make the patents available to the purposes for which they were originally 
granted, and always to keep in view the great aim and object of the drama, 
and that he always found his efforts res[x>nded to by the public in general ; 
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but that^ being umble as lessee of either theatre to meet such demands of the 
patent-holdei-s, as the great debts and incumbrances entail^ upon J^em by 
the before-described mismanagement and abuse of a public trust had made 
necessary, he has been obliged to relinquish the management of both ; and 
thus your Petitioner is brought to this pass, that wh^as thoi^ patent-^holders 
are not able either by themselves or their tenant Ho Maintain the national 
drama in their theatres, yet they are armed by law with power to prevent 
your Petitioner from exercising that his art and calling in any other theatre, and 
to declare that, unleas he live on such terms as they may prescribe to him, he 
shall not, by his industry and the use of such abilities as he may possess, live 
at all. 

“ Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly prays your honourable House to take 
his grievance into consideration, and provide such remedy as in your wisdom 
shall seem fit. 

WiMJAM OlIARTiEB MaCUEADV.”] 




1844 . 

On loard, Charleston, January \st . — Woke at an early hour in 
the stea^oat, as, after a tranquil night and rapid run, we were 
approacling the Charleston light. Offered up my prayers to 
God for help and snstainment^throngh the year which this day 
begins, and wishing to my beloved wife ftnd family a happy 
new year, and many renewals of it. Prayed for these blessings 
on them. Dressed and went on deck. The morning was most 
beautiful, the first gleams of sunlight just beginning to break 
in upon the grey, as I went upon the npper deck ; I watched 
the glory of the sunrise, and the growing objects as we neared 
the city, rejoicing and grateful for our safe^rival. Came on 
at once to my hotel, where Mr. Forbes soon called ; I gave my 
opinion, that it would he best to defer my appearance one 
week. 

January 2»i. — One good, I hope,,if no more, will result from 
my visit to America — it will assure me, certify me, of what 
figures, face, the appearance of others, all things have failed 
sufficiently to impress upon me, viz., that I am far advanced in 
life — with Othello, “ declin,ed into the vale of years.” I must 
endeavour to keep this before me in my words and actions, and 
let them hear the impress of my own consciousness: for, at 
present, lam too much the creature of habit in allowing myself 
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to bo subject to 8 rOtiring and deprecate^ ^yle that only 
properly becomes a young man. I do not feel old in mind, 
however I may perceive a diminution of my bodily strength, 
but I must be careful not to let age overtake me. 

Called at Mr. Miller’s, bookseller, to look for Dr. Irving, who 
had been anxious to see me. He met us as we were leaving 
the shop, and we were introduced. His frank, hearty greeting 
made me feel friends with him directly ; he was at Bugby, a 
junior boy, when I was in the sixth form. 

The air was humid, but so mild that my spirits felt its 
influence. It was to me an exhilarating sight, which I stopped 
to enjoy, to see various kinds of roses in full bloom in a garden 
with the bulbous plants, and the hollyhocks, wild orange, &o., 

' in healthy Hfaf, with several tropical plants. 

Janmry Srd. — Took a long walk down Meeting Street, along 
the Battery, to top of Broad Street beyond the boundary, 
returning by King Street ; was delighted with the warm sun- 
shiny day, the fresh air, the foliage of the wild orange, the 
palmetto, the roses in bloom, the violets, the geraniums, &c., 
but was pained to see the coloured people go; out ot.^he way 
and show a deference to us as to superior beings. Ime white 
houses, with their green verandahs and gardens, were light and 
lively to me, and the frequent view of the river afforded often 
a picturesque termination to the street. 

Jmmry 4:th. — Irving called and sat some time. He told me 
he had written a notice of me for Saturday, which he had 
finished with the incident of the “ child.” I told him “ it was 
not trneu” He was surprised, but said “ never mind, it will do for 
our religious peopk,” and was earnest to use it. I objected to 
it, that as I never had practised humbug, I should not like now 
to begin. After some demur, he relinquished it. 

January 6th . — ^Received a note, a very kind one, from Dr. 
Irving, telling me that by an inadvertency the paragraph with 
the anecdote of ** the child ” had been kept by the compositors 
in the paper, and begging me not to notice it. Now I cannot 
' like thia, nor can I close my lips upon a falsehood that gives 
me consideration to which 1 am not entitled. I rehearsed 
Hamlet, ^king pains with it. 

Judge King called for me, and asked me to accompany him 
to Ogilby’s, where we both were to dine. I was much pleased 

voii. n. Q 
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to go with him. At Ogilby’a I met Pettigrew, a lawyer, very 
clever and very humorous. 

Jcmmry Bth. — ^Acted Hamlet, I scarcely know how. I strove 
and fought up against what I thought the immobility of the 
audience ; I would not be beaten cravenly, but such a performance ' 
is never satisfactory — at least to the actor. When he is con- 
tending with the humour of his audience, adieu then to all 
happy moments ; to all forgetfulness of self, to the of 
enthusiasm. I died game, for I tried to sustain myself to the 
last. Galled for. 

January IQth . — ^Byder called in, and gave me some infor- 
mation respecting the audience of last night, and further that 
Yieuxtemps passed through (I saw his fiddle-case) this 
mornipg on his way to New Orleans. 

January lOth. — ^Macbeth. 11th. — Richelieu. 

Janua/ry 12#A. — Dr. Irving called for me. We went to the 
gaol — it is a very small building — for both debtors and felons, 
who are, however, apart. It was very clean. I saw the negro 
crew of a ship locked up together until the sailing of the vessel, 
the law of the State not allowing them to be at liberty. 1 saw 
some prisoners for minor offences ; one had been whipped for 
petty larceny; some negros below who were kept in the 
premises of the gaol till they ‘could be sold! Good God! is 
this right ? They are an inferior class of man, but still they 
are man. They showed me the condemned cells ; one in which 
a murderer had spent his last night last summer. The world 
is a riddle to me; I am not satisfied with this country as 
it at present is. I think it will, it must, work out its own 
purification. 

January Idth. — Ogilby called, and confidentially related 
circumstances of great atrocity occurring in this State. An 
overseer, against hie master’s orders, fiogging a runaway negro, 
tying him up all night, getting up in the night to repeat the 
torture, and repeating it till the wretched creature died under 
the lash. The felon was acquitted. A person supposed by 
another to trench upon ground which he claimed, was, in the 
midst of his own labourers, shot dead by the villain in open 
day ; the felon was acquitted I These are heart-sickening 
narratives. 

Judge King called for me and took me to Chancellor Dunkin’s, 
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where the judges of the State met to dine. I was introduced 
to all. Chivers I knew, Chancellor Harper, Judge Butler; 
Johnson I liked best — about eighteen or twenty dined ; here 
was no want of character or manner, nor of any needful gravity 
or grace befitting a meeting of republican judges. 

I could not help feeling that these judges of a country 
asserting itself free were waited on by slaves ! 

Jamutry 16th. — ^Another day of rain, rain, rain. The 

heavens do frown upon me for some ill but I do not feel 
as if through my life they would ever smile again. The 
glimpse of bright hope and comfort which 1 received in the 
commencement of my career in this country is nowovergloomed, 
and I have little prospect onward but of hard labour and in- 
different payment. 1 am not young enough to live on hope, 
for the period over which my hope has to extend is very short. 
I try to cheer and fortify myself, but I fear it is a lost game. 
At all events I begin often to feel very, very weary of it. I 
have no pleasure here but in thinking I am making means for 
my family, and when that is scanted I am “poor indeed.” 
Looked at the paper. Behearsed Claude Melnotte. 

Acted Claude Melnotte in a fractional sort of manner. Cut 
up repeatedly by the bad taste, &c., of the actors. 

January VJth , — Continued the reading of ‘ My Neighbours j ’ 
was deeply affected by much of it, and greatly interested tvith 
all. Thought of home and dearest Catherine ; kissed her dear 
picture and blessed her and all. The book did me good, if only 
in the desire to do right, and the resolution to try to do it. I 
was much impressed by many painful truths, but valuable as 
all truth must be, I felt how justly merited by myself was 
the scourge contained in this passage : “ Bad humour, the 
demon with which little souls often tyrannise over those 
about them.” I suffer — Oh, what anguish and what shame ! — 
from this vice of temper. I had once made progress in im- 
proving, but care and too much commerce with the world has 
caused me to relapse to moroseness and impatience. May God 
forgive me. 

Janua/ry 18th. — ^Werner. 

19th, — Eyder came to speak on business. Ban through 

the rehearsal of ‘Hamlet.’ The day was really beautiful, 
the air quite delightful, delicious, at once inspiriting and mild. 

Q 2 
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Both the windows of my sitting-room were wide open ; I do not 
know when I have felt more pleasure from the influence of 
atmosphere. Called on Irving and walked with him to slave- 
market, where no business was doing. 

Could not please myself in the performance of Hamlet with 
all the pains I could take. Byder, as the Ghost, got upon the 
trap and could just get out the words “ pale his inefiectual fire.” 
When he had finished, the trap ran down and he disappeared, 
to his own consternation as much as mine. Was. called for and 
got very well through an address of about half-a-dozen lines. 
If I do not keep watch upon myself I shall lose my art and power. 
Irving, Pringle, and Ogilby came into my room and seemed very 
sorry to part with me ; there is quite an excitement about the 
theafre ; the house to-night overflowed. 

Janmry 20th . — Began the day with packing my private 
wardrobe. Went on board the small boat that was crowded 
with the players and their luggage, even to the gong and, I 
think, the big drum. I was interested by the view of the bay 
and the vessel alongside of us with the negro-women grinding 
off the rice husks, and loading the hold, by means of hand-mills. 
The morning was thick as if from heat, but the water was 
smooth as glass, and the passage out of the harbour was full of 
interest to me. Previous to going on board had received a 
present of six bottles of Madeira for my voyage from Mr. 
Pringle. 

Was amused on my way to the vessel by the observation of 
a sort of eondueteur, that I had a “ very clever house last night.” 
Byder told me that the excitement after the play was some- 
thing quite extraordinary, the southern blood seemed to* have 
been excited to fever pitch ; it has been an unusual enthusiasm. 

One passenger, a planter, talked to me of his views, his 
desire to mix in political life, his treatment of his negros, and 
his account of his resenting the contumacy of one and after- 
wards whipping him, giving him 300 lashes. I thought to 
myself I would not have held property on such a tenure. I 
expressed to him, not offensively, my objection to the system. 
He explained to me the partial, and of course unjust, operation 
of the tariff as affecting the interests of North and South, 
and the case of the Southern States is hard. It grew dark 
after we passed the lighthouses, and the merchant ships lying 
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at anchor before the river’s mouth. There were burning woods 
in different parts along the banks, and we went on our dark way 
between narrow banks till we reached the window lights of 
Savannah. 

Costas met me on the boat ; he accompanied me to the Pulaski 
House, the landlord, Captain Wiltberger (I had a true instinct 
at the name), was standing at the door. I was introduced, of 
course shook hands, and a stiffnecked old piece of fat importance 
I found him ; he could not give me my meals in my room, then 
I could not stay, then he led to several rooms, all indifferent, 
and I finally took a double-bedded room. 

SavatmaJi, January 22nd. — Bested. Acted Hamlet pretty well ; 
these are not theatres for Shakespeare’s plays ! Walked home 
in darkness, not visible ; quite a journey of difficulty through 
deep sand, and threading a way through posts, &c. Costas came 
and spoke to me. 

January 2Brd. — ^Macbeth. 

24ih. — My spirits were very much depressed. I was 

not quite well, and suffering from the exertion and the tem- 
perature of last night. Spoke with Mr. Eyder. The treasurer 
called and paid me. The day was wretched; a deluge was 
descending the entire morning: demmimm imber! I could 
not go out ; looked at the papers, and began a letter, which 
occupied me all day, to my dear Lydia Bucknill. 

Bested a short time. Acted Cardinal Bichelieu very fairly. 

January 25th . — Packed up as far as I could for my journey 
to New Orleans. Walked down below the bluff, and saw 
the places of business, &c. ; admired the novel appearance of 
the street, upon the face of the bluff, planted as it is with 
trees and looking over an extent of low land, river, and sea. 
Was accosted by a rough person, who gave his name Nichols, 
whom I heard say — to the observation that “ Crowds were hurry- 
ing down below” — “ They need not be in such a hurry ; the duel is 
not to be till twelve.” I turned round and looked with amazement 
in his face. “ How do you do, sir ?” he answered to my surprised 
and shocked gaze. “ Did you say a duel was to be fought ?” “ Oh, 
yes ; just over the water, but not before twelve.” “ And can 
such a thing be publicly known, and no attempt on the part 
of the legal authorities to interfere ?” “ Oh Lord, no, they 
dursn’t ; ttey’ve too many friends about them for any number 
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of officers that conld be got together to have any chance with 
them.” “ And are the crowds going down to see them fight ? ” 
“ No; they go to wait for the news — it’s across the river they 
fight.” “ Do they fight with pistols ?” “I don’t know ; either 
pistols or rifies— but they generally fight with rifies in this 
part of the country.” “ TJm ! ” “ They are two gentlemen of 
the bar here. It was a quarrel in court : one said, ‘ the lie was 
stamped in the other’s face,’ so there was a challenge. 1 
suppose you don’t do such a thing as take a glass of wine in the 
morning ? ” “ Oh, no, never.” “ Ah, well, it’s our way ; just 
come in and see the reading-room ; it's the best room in all the 
South ; come, it’s just here.” I complied with the importunity 
of my new acquaintance, who informed me all about himself, 
but my stomach felt sick with horror at the cold-blooded 
prepahition for murder with which he acquainted me. 

Maeon, January 26th. — On going into the hall of the hotel 
about five o’clock met a Bostonian waiting for the omnibus ; we 
all went to the depot, where, in the open air, we had to pay 
in at a window, on a very dark cold morning, our fares — my 
amount, |39. I got on the car, but stopped on entering to look at 
a crowd of human beings, mostly wrapped in blankets, standing 
together near. A fellow on the opposite box, for it was of a 
very inferior grade even to the wretched cars provided for 
white travellers, called out, “Let the boys and women come 
first.” They went one by one — a long and miserable train — 
the meh entering last, These were slaves who had been bought 
on speculation and were being conveyed up the coast to be put 
up for sale in about a fortnight. 1 looked in occasionally to 
their box, and there they were in double rows ; food was senred 
out to them, and I saw a woman cut off a portion of the moat 
given to her, and with an expression of the strongest disgust 
throw it away. Mr. Byder asked, it seems, one of the men 
where he was going, his answer was, “ Oh, God knows, sir !” I 
cannot reconcile this outrage on every law of right; it is 
dfimnable. Oqr rofid lay through one vast stretch of pine- 
barren, occasionally clearings, greater or less, swamps, large 
pools of water stretching to great extent through the woods, 
^autiful foliage often intermingling with the stems of the tall 
pines, that presented every state of the tree from early growth 
tq dec»y rottenness— many half burned, many taken by 
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their tops by whirlwind, many felled, uprooted, others propped 
or falling, reminding one of a scene of carnage after a battle. 
I slept some part of the way, but occupied myself chiefly with 
reading' Brougham’s remarks on the French Berolution, &c. 
We did not reach Macon till nearly ten o’clock, when we found 
a large inn, with a very respectable and civil landlord. But it 
is curious what important persons these landlords generally 
are : they receive yon much more like hosts that are going to 
give, you shelter and entertainment than as innkeepers who are 
served and obliged by the preference of your custom. But this 
man was an exception. 1 got a bedroom with a comfortable 
bed, a chair, table, glass, and what made amends for many 
deficiencies, a capital wood fire. After a sorry supper I was very 
glad to get early to bed. 

An Irishman named was very anxious that I should go 

to the bar (so he told Mr. Eyder) as there were many gentlemen 
there anxious to know me. B. told him I was tired and, he 
thought, gone to bed, on which the Irishman took Byder and 
introduced him. 

January 27th . — Bose early. Thompson brought me a letter 

from a Mr. to the stage-coach agent at Griffin, which I 

felt as a great civility : it requested attention from Mr. Jones, 
** for Mr. Macready and suite,” which amused me not a little. 
This was a day of western travel. We were at least an hour 
behind our time of starting, and the passengers actually 
crowded the carriage ; the dirty and ragged neighbourhood that 
one is forced to endure is very distasteful, to say the least. It 
is not to be asserted that civilization has reached these remote 
parts : it is forcing its way, it is clearing. But “ the gentle- 
men,” — the raggedest ruffian with a white skin receiving that 
appellation — need its enforcement very much. The town of 
Macon is a straggling growing place, with some very good 
houses and an imposing building, that of the Bank, The country, 
too, which is now hill and dale, is greatly improved, widely 
cultivated, growing cotton and corn, and often presenting very 
agreeable landscapes. The effect of the frost, for we have had 
much ice yesterday and to-day, on the porous sands and sand- 
stone, was often very beautiful in its glassy feathery appearance. 
Our journey was most disastrous ; up to one o’clock we had 
progressed at the rate of four miles an hour; at one of our 
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stoppages all hands turned out and pushed our car and engine. 
Our dinner, with coffee served by the lady of the house at the 
head of the table, was much the same as yesterday, Mr. Byder 
observing to me, “ If Mrs. Macready could see you, sir.’* After 
dinner, the stoppages became so frequent, and I so chilled, that 
I asked to walk, and walked with Byder and another about three 
miles. They stopped, as there was no supply, to chop the 
wood by the roadside to keep the fire of the engine alight ! 
The man at last said that the engine would not make steam, 
and 1 was in despair of reaching Griffin to-night. At last, 
however, the many choppings brought us to a station where 
we got wood and water, and proceeded tolerably well, reaching 
Griffin about half-past eight, instead of eleven this morning. 
My aigiusement through the day has been Brougham’s book. 
Arrived at Griffin, I asked for a bedroom, and I am now in it, 
with a wood fire before me that just reaches one strip of me, 
whilst all the rest of my body is sore with cold. The room, as 
the house is, is of new wood, the chimney brick, not even 
plastered, no carpet, no lock to the doors, one nailed up for the 
occasion, the other buttoned. One table, one chair, the wind 
blowing in all directions into the place. My supper, temperance 
supper, I could not eat ; I could not cut the meat, and ate three 
eggs. In short, it is as uncomfortable as it well can be, but I 
must be thankful that 1 am not out all night, and so, blessing 
God for. His mercies and invoking His Messing on my beloved 
wife and children, I go to my uncomfortable looking bed. 

Griffin, January 2Sth . — Kindled my fire, and made as com- 
fortable a toilet as I could in this shivering room. Its walls 
are single boards, and through the chinks of their joinings and 
occasional splinters the keen frosty air whistles in : the 
skirting is completed, except that at the doors (there are three) 
are unfilled apertures, which give me views into two rooms 
below. The door is fastened by a button inside, and another 
opening to a bedroom for four or eight people, as it may happen, 
has been nailed up on my account, being buttonless. The 
unplastered brick chimney holds a good wood fire, that carries 
heat to one side of me, the other freezing with cold, and my 
writing-hand is nearly disabled with sensations of numbness. 
There have been knots in the deal walls whose vacancies now 
admit the draft. Every word of all my neighbours is distinctly 
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heard, and there is a large family in the room below: one 
chair, one little table, a broken jng and small basin — no looking- 
gli^ — an old broken SBsb>window, a trunk of the resident 
lodger and a few of bis books and instruments — he is a civil 
engineer — are scattered about this domestic desolation. The 
room, not being ceilinged, is open at the top between the 
beams. I look out on a rough sort of flat, scattered over 
which one might count, perhaps, sixty or seventy houses; 
stumps, of course, everywhere except on the railway that 
terminates opposite. At a little distance I read on a small 
one-story house, “ Broadway Exchange.” Bags of cotton lie 
profusely scattered about the railway. A picture of one among 
many of these germs, populous towns pushed by these pushing 
people into existence and name. Around is the everlasting 
wood. Some signs are on cloth, instead of board. Trees 
and stumps alternating through the city, and cotton, cotton 
everywhere. 

January 28th . — After my attempt to make a breakfast I 
sought out the persons who were to expedite us; we were 
thrown on a chance for places, but one great difficulty was the 
luggage, which, after much talking with several persons, I 
at last got an agreement for, to be conveyed by two-horse 
waggons to Checaw in four days, for the sum of $50, an extor- 
tion. That arranged, a person whom I did not know, took 
hold of my arm, and in a very familiar way, told me, Ex- 

Governor was in the place, and would be happy to see me, 

if 1 would call. I was taken by this youth to the opposition 
Hotel, and therein, a little better but very similar lodging, I 
was presented to his Excellency and lady, rather a smart woman. 
He had two visitors with him, of the lowest, poorest, and most 
unpolished of the American small farmers or yeomen. 1 
thought he seemed to wish his constituent visitors far enough. 

I sat a reasonable time, listening to Mrs. expatiating 

on the comforts of slavery, and with many courteous expressions 
from the Ex-Govemor, left them to find the stage coach at the 
door and all in hurry for my departure. Paid bills, gave luggage 
in charge to Thompson, and deposited myself in the stage. I think 
the roads here are unmatched. The country was wood, beautiful 
in its various fields of cotton and corn, stalks continually 
appearing in the newly cleared woods as we jolted, crawled. 
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pitched, tossed, and tumbled along the horrible road. We were 
constantly under the necessity of walking, which I enjoyed for 
the exercise and scenery. Fielding’s pleasant ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ 
was my inside companion, and the trees, the streams, the sky, 
the log-huts, and the ruminations on their free tenants with 
their slaves, sufficiently engaged me in my rambling. 

Greenville, January — Dressed with difficulty from the 

extreme cold, which prevented me from sleeping, whilst the 
injunctions of the landlord not to disturb his ladies in the next 
room prevented me from rising long before. We continued 
our tossing, tumbling journey, through wood and clearings 
alternately, through streams and bogs, that made one wonder, 
not without something akin to despondency, how we were to 
reach Qjar journey’s end. Mr. Byder was impatient of every 
jolt of the carriage, whilst I lay in my corner like a bag 
of cotton, and letting it toss me as it would, escaped much 
soreness and fatigue. 

We reached La Grange in tolerable time. In this great 
infant country it is called a county town, but would be a 
goodly-sized and pretty vijlage in England. There were 
many houses built with their columns and porticos, looking 
very neat and comfortable and pretty with their trim gardens 
in which dowers were blooming and the green leaf always 
visible, commanding views of a very picturesque country. It 
was on this route from hence to West Point that the driver, to 
avoid a piece of heavy bad road, drove into a field through the 
broken fence, and passing through it came out by some means 
at the other end. This is nothing in this primeval part. The 
peach-orchards here are very large and thriving; they have 
peach, quince, plum, grape, &c. At West Point, where we 
tried to dine, and beyond which we passed into Alabama, 
we got some hard eggs and ham for dinner. We see ^ jin 
du commencement: this infant settlement, wasting through 
disease, crime, and squalor into rapid decay ; more than half 
the stor^ are closed, and the place itself looks like infant life 
dying of^age’s decrepitude. The beautiful river Chatteroocker 
— beautiful in American eyes for its water-power — divides it, 
wd a covered bridge communicates between the banks. It 
appears that it was in a thriving state when the Indians came 
here to receive their presents, and the inhabitants enriched 
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themselves by selling liquors to these unhappy creatures ; its 
present appearance ia a just retribution ; it wiU soon sink to a 
few rotting sheds. 

Gasday January BOth . — am forcibly struck with the effect 
that kindness of manner and encouragement has upon these 
poor negros; it charms away their sullenness at once. Our 
old landlady quite answered W. Scott’s description of a “ kind 
old body.” She was a, pleasant old housewifely lady, with 
her preserved water-melons, peaches, &o., and her genuine 
hospitable spirit. 

Our road to-day was worse than ever: through swamps, 
through wide streams; tracking our way through woods by 
the Uazing of the trees, through actual rivers, and all this 
after an overturn, which detained us in the middle of the road 
under a heavy rain for above an hour. When thrown over, all 
were in confusion and alarm, struggling to get out. I called 
to them to be still and quietly take their turns. It was 
certainly a very bad journey : by cotton, corn-fields, cane- 
brakes, woods of oak, chestnut, hickory, beech, and pine. We 
passed by one bridge over a stream of surpassing beauty, 
divided and narrowed into a deep!’ downward gush by a mass of 
granite ; it continued its course between banks as charmingly 
diversified by rock and foliage as a painter’s imagination could 
suggest. The ruined or deserted railway .still accompanied our 
course. ‘ Joseph Andrews’ was my companion till dark. Scarcely 
hoping to finish our journey, for our own management of our 
weight by ballasting the coach preserved us repeatedly from 
an overturn, we at length reached Checaw. A man with a 
wretched slave, whom he sent upon the top of the coach, had 
been our companion from La Grange. This poor negro told 
Mr. Byder that he had lived with his master’s father, and that 
now he, the master, had sold his wife and children in Georgia, 
and was taking him on to sell him in Montgomery, the poor 
wretch crying like a child as he told his story. 

Cheeau), January 31«i. — Bose long before daylight to pursue 
our journey by railway to Montgomery. Saw our landlord’s wife, 
a girl of fourteen, who had run away with him. Left Checaw at 
five ; gwkmp, cane-brake, wood, our road lay along and through 
the high’bluff that overlooks the Tollapoosie river, which made 
some fi^o landscapes. We had a seven-foot colonel in a 
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blanket coat, a major in a ragged one, and a judge in one of 
frieze. In cutting wood for the engine, some one said, “ Gome, 
Judge, take a spell of chopping,” which he very readily did. 
The ragged crew that -filled this car, spitting in every part of 
it, obliged me to change my seat. I was very much disgusted ; 
I wish the people would be more cleanly, self-respecting, and 
decent in their general habits. Beaching Montgomery, which 
we did from the railway by a road ^ou(^ wood and swamp 
enough to engulf a caravan or frighten one, we saw some 
persons just starting for Mobile ; they had met and travelled 
with us before ; they advised our proceeding, and we, taking 
their counsel, went on to the boat, the Charlotte, in which we 
took our berths, and steamed away down the Alabama lhat, 
like a4‘ proud river, overpeered its banks ” towards Mobile. I 
received much civility from the gentlemen who went on board 
with me, they using their best efforts to procure me a good 
berth. I took a state-room to myself, and did not regret it. 
Our passage down the stream, whose windings extended the 
distance to 408 miles, the stage coach road being 180, con- 
tinually excited my attention. ^Here was enough to satisfy the 
traveller, whose thirst for change is to find something new, 
that he had left nothing behind in Europe resembling this. 
Its banks were ever changing their forms : now bold bluffs, with 
trees rising perpendicularly from their very edges ; then long 
tracts of wood running in levels beyond the eye’s ken or the 
thought’s conjecture ; then vast expanses of water from which 
were seen rising up tall blighted trees, log-huts, fodder-stacks, 
gates, and lines of cottages. Frequently we saw whole fields 
of cotton submerged by the flood, and whole clearings showing 
only their mills and gins and fences, &c., above the wide 
surface of the waters. The trees, some of them covered and 
seemingly pressed down by the heavy-looking mournful dra- 
peries of moss, that lent a character, I might say an expression, 
to the tree that strikes the observer ; the white and leafless 
sycamores often stood out in advance of the sad and gloomy 
forest like ghosts of what they had been, stretching their 
ominous arms or long white fingery boughs above the wide 
min. The grape-vine was hanging its thready and twining 
branches like strong net-work about some of the failing trees, 
like voluptuousness and luxury pulling down strength. Long 
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tracts of cane-brakd below, houses on the heights, creeks, inlets, 
and widely devastating wastes of the waters were in frequent 
succession through our whole course. Bulwor’s novel of the 
“ Last of the Barons” divided, and only divided, my attention 
with this wild and grand and beautiful scenery of the Alabama. 
Amid thoughts of where I am, how far from home, and what 
they are thinkings of, there came the news from England to 
crowd and to confuse^ri^ mind. Lord Lynedoch and Catalani 
dead. Alas ! 

Alabama River, F^uary \ai . — My employment to-day was 
to read Bulwer’s novel, and to catch glimpses and views of the 
river and its banks. The live oak and the magnolia are among 
the richest of the evergreens that give rich and deep colours to 
the woods, and the palmetto, in its low shrubby state is still 
graceful in its form and cool and pleasant in its colour. At a 
very beautiful indenting of the high bank, well-wooded to the 
top, our crew and company got upon some bales of cotton and 
paddled them with sticks down the little inlet to the boat. 
One of course rolled over, to the hearty enjoyment of all who 
witnessed him. At another Handing a person of ordinary 
appearance, more inclining to the vulgar in manner than even 
the respectable, came with his family and slaves on board. 
His manner of speaking to them made me long to give him a 
tip with my foot and send the ignorant tyrant and oppressor 
overboard. 

Went late to bed ; lay down as the engine stopped; was told 
on my inquiry, about one o’clock, that we had arrived. At the 
dinner, the very raffish or ragged appearance of many, and 
the table equipage, made me long to have one of our exquieites 
placed hungrily amongst them. But as Charles XII. replied 
to the soldier, touching his bad bread, It is not very good, 
but it is eatable.” The tin bowl to wash in in my state-room 
was a peculiar privilege and very jealously permitted for a very 
short time ; of course, a common comb and hair-brush in the 
saloon, which all used. One person was distressed on missing 
it, and asked if there was not a hair-brush, adding, “Can’t 
you come across that brush?” All this, and with all, and 
above all, the beastly spitting, is very annoying, and disturbs 
very much one’s taste and one’s stomach. They are men here, 
and feel as men ; to polish the exterior would not rub away 




any of their better qualities, and would make them mnch more 
pleasant to come in contact with. 

MdMe, February 2nd . — ^Rose very early and went on hoar^ 
the Kew Orleans boat, James L. Day, to secure my berth. 
Packed up, and walked away after breakfast to change my day’s 
abode. Went on to the Exchange ; a sale of men and women. 
It is not to be talked or thought of: 1 have blamed the 
Abolitionists, and do blame them, for tfie e^ts their indiscreet 
zeal produces, but I should neither wonder nor blame if I saw 
these black and dusky men strike their knives into the brutal 
besoms of those who assert the right of might over them. A 
Mr. Cole, an acquaintance of Byder’s, told him they “ had no 
feeling ; they did not mind being parted from wife and children ; 
they fosgot it in a week. You see a cat when one drowns her 
kittens, she soon forgets it — it’s just the same with the coloured 
people.” Is it — oh, God 1 — the same ? But time will tell. One 
man, about forty, a blacksmith, had his merits expatiated on in 
the true George Robins’ style : “ This hale man going for f 550, 
it’s throwing him away — no more bid ? It’s a sacrifice ! Going, 
going, &c.” Another mulatto, a field servant — the same 
language, the same odious blasphemy against nature and the 
God of nature. 

Bead in steamboat extracts from Jeremy Taylor, Bishop 
Hall, &c. It is scarcely possible to imagine any boat of the 
kind more complete than this — cleanliness, neatness, elegance 
throughout ; the dinner served in the best manner. 

New Orleans, Fdyruary Brd . — Bose from my hard and ache- 
giving berth about half-past four o’clock ; dressed and sauntered 
up and down the wooden pier thinking of home, and the great 
distance I was from it, and all it contains. Passed into the 
sort of village, half ‘French, half English, in its shops’ inscrip- 
tions, and was interested and struck by the resemblance it 
conveyed, in the architecture of its small houses and gateway 
or arch, to an old French village or small town. I went to the 
St. Louis Hotel, and got one room, a very poor affair, till others 
should fall. Went to rehearsal at eleven; did not like either 
thpatre nor actors. Rehearsed ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Fehmary 7th . — ^Acted Hamlet, if I may trust my own feeling, 
in a very Shakespearian style ; most courteous and gentlemanly, 
with high bearing, and yet with abandonment and, I think, 
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great energy. Was called for, a compliment which I. had 
really rather dispense with. I fancy the audience were borne 
along with the performance. * 

'’F^brmry 8th . — Called on Mr. Clay ; saw him, sevent^lh years 
older than when, fall of life and vivacity, he introduced himself 
to me at Washington at our Minister’s, Sir B. AN.Yaughan. 
He 'seems to me to have shrunk in size, and his manners, 
though most kind. Urbane, and cheerful, have no longer the 
vivacity and great animal spirits that then accompanied them. 
He remembered meeting me ; he talked of Talma and of his 
engagements, asked me to dine with him to-morrow, which 1 
was unable to do. Our visit was limited by an appointment 
visit of the Judges of the Supreme Court. I gave him Miss 
Martineau’s letter, and we talked of her. He seemed surprised 
not to see me look older, saying he should not take me for 
more than forty. In him and Webster, two great minds, I see 
the pressure of the heavy hand of time ; to descend to myself, 
I feel it. In speaking of slavery he deplored it and condemned 
it in the abstract, but thought the two races could not be 
altered in their respective positions without equal distress for 
both; intimating that the coloured man is happier in his 
present state than he could be if free ! What would Alexandre 
Dumas say to that ? 

F^rruary 10th. — Eichelieu. 12th. — Virginius.' lith . — 
Werner. 10th. — Hamlet. 17th. — Virginius. 

F^uary l&h . — Went out in cab to Hewlett’s Hotel to look 
at the rooms he had prepared for me. Agreed to enter them 
on Tuesday. Arranged my accounts ; looked at some papers. 
More news from England. Thought on the plays for the 
remainder of my engagement. Eobinson called, above two 
hours after his appointment with Major Montfort, a good- 
natured American soldier. We went in his carriage through 
t^p city, and along the banks of the canal, and through wood 
and swamp, of cedar, cypress, out to the Lake Pontchartrain ; 
the morning was very pleasant, and these melancholy woods 
witl^ their ghostlike trees, in their mournful drapery of moss 
and vine, are always interesting to me. Large Uyhter kiofr | i | 
sloops were coming up the canal. A very decent house of enter- 
tainment is on the shore of the lake, all ground «p«ie.vered from 
the swamp. It amused me yesterday to know that the French 
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■call'Jilie American portion of the city “ Le Fanbotirg Am4ricain.” 
J din^ with Bobinson at the tahU d’h^ of Hewlett, who gave 
^ Ikcellent table ; was much amused. After dinner rode along 
theL^le, saw the shipping and warehouses of this wonderful 
place; the waterworks, with their muddy contents; the 
8teamb(^ coming in; the Mississippi winding round, and tbe 
buildings, wealth and bustle of the place. The people seem 
so happy! Mr. fiullett amused me; particularly by his 
intended mode of curing scarlet-feTer. Qime home; put by 
my assorted papers ; addressed newspapers. - Bevised the play 
of ‘Bing Lear’ for American performance. Gut the part of 
Edward for Mr. Byder. 

February 19<A. — Macbeth. 

— i 20th . — ^Went with Bobinson and Andrews to call 

on M. Pepin, who conducted us to the graveyards. There 
is nothing in their site to please the eye, nor is there any- 
thing in their language to interest or excite. But he must 
be very insensible who can contemplate any depository of the 
dead with indifference, and many and various emotions are 
awakened here. There are four or six of those squares formed 
by thick rampires, built of brick, in which are rowi^of square 
cavities one above the other, like the apertures of ovens (which 
is the term they are known by), and into these, as in the 
mausoleum at Trentham, the coffins are pushed and then built 
up ; the inclosed spaces are covered, filled with tombs of all 
pretensions as to cost and t^ste^ the pride of the Spaniard, the 
sentiment of the French, and the plain business-like English 
inscription are mingled through the grounds.' One was ex- 
clusively for people of colour ! There were fresh flowers placed 
near some and planted near others ; much that was tender and 
touching and chaste fronting or near to vulgar pride and 
ludicrous sentimentality. Tears painted on the slabs of some 
and pompous inscriptions upon others ; some simple, sad, and 
solemn-looking structures, others ostentatiousl]E||ftd even 1^- 
crously ambitious. I was interested and shall try to renew my 
visit. 

%ry 21«f.— Werner. 

— ^Washington’s birthday. A curious subject 
for refleoHjiyis offered by this day : in Europe there are certain 
cereinonies m compliment and expense, such as dinners, levees. 
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draving-rodms, illuminatidns of public offices, clubsj^ and 
specially appointed tradesmen’s shops, ’which are called 
joicings (?) and are transmitted .faithfully from one^x^ious 
and beloved sovereign to another. But throughoul nme free 
and independent States, the memory of the man who 'was born 
this day shall be hallowed by the gratitude and joy #f millions 
of hearts, that vrill hand down to their children’s children the 
debt of reverence and love which they and mankind owe to him 
for the benefits his life conferred and his example has left. The 
birthday of Washington shall be an eternal festival wherever a 
freeman speaks the English tongue. 

Fdrrmry 23rd. — Eichelieu. 24ih. — Othello. 26th, — Werner. 
27th. — William Tell. 

F^uary 2Sth. — Occupied with affairs upon my late and 
wearied rising. This daily rehearsal, and earnest acting at 
night (for I cannot — there is no merit — I cannot be a party, a 
willing party, to a disgraceful performance), seems, under the 
effect of this warm climate, this summer, in February, to 
exhaust my strength and spirits. Whether it is the coming 
on of age or the quantity of strength and energy I expend in 
my rehearsals and performances, I know not, bub they are more 
than I can well discharge ; certain it is, that I can do nothing 
else. I can see nothing, see no one. 1 might as well be incar* 
cerated in Drury Lane or Covent Garden, and where there is 
so much that I am anxious to observe, this is fretting and 
vexatious. Acted Hamlet. 

FAruary 29th. — The joy, the comfort I have felt this day in 
the ability to repeat to myself that it is the last day but one of 
my New Orleans engagement is not to be described nor to be 
explained, except that the labour is so heavy and the conclusion 
of it brings me nearer home. Behearsed lago. Saw Forrest, 
who came on the stage. Acted lago well. 

^arcA Isf. — ^Behearsed King Lear, 'with a perfect conscious- 
ness of my ’finer inability to do justice to my own conception 
of the character. I am weary of this atmosphere and this 
place. Dined early, rested, and thought over my greai^art of 
King Lear, feeling that I could not satisfy myself in^||2||n 
'wishing to do my utmost 

Went to the theatre, veiy weak. The houtl|iiiiBi what it 
ought to have been, certainly not. I rallied against my 

VOL. n. ’ R 
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lassitude, and made a very fair fight for poor Lear ; parts of it 
I acted very fairly, and I think made a strong impression on 
Ihe audience. Some parts I did really well. Was .called for ; in 
a very sJu^rt time I appeared before them and addressed them. 

March 2nd . — Gave my first hours to the needful business of 
packing, which I completed in very good time. Met Mr. Eyder 
at the railway. Slept the greater part of the way to the lake, 
‘‘ quite wearied and o’erspent.” We found a good deal of motion 
.on the lake ; the boats lay within the little harbour formed by 
wooden piers stretching out into the lake and leaving only a 
narrow entrance by which to pass in and out. The land, as we 
enter the narrow Channel between the Lakes, is very low, 
marshy, duck, snipe-like looking ground; a neat little fort, 
with an artillery company, commands the passage. 

M<^le, March drd . — We were within the bay of Mobile and 
pressing over its smooth waters, strewn over with the stripped 
and shattered trees borne down by the freshet of the Alabama, 
and landed. I went with a porter ns a guide about the town, 
and was forced to ask as a favour a bed-room at the top of the 
house, and glad to house myself here to wash and dress. 

March 4</t. — Acted Gamlet. I thought I never acted the 
first scene with the Ghost so well ; the audience this night was 
very numerous. Persons going away in some of the steamboats 
had prevailed on the masters to delay their start till midnight 
in order to visit the theatre. Many rowdy people were there, 
women of the town — in short, it jras an audience attracted by 
sheer curiosity. Perhaps I was not up to my mark, although 
I strove very resolutely. 

March bjth. — Bichelieu. Qth. — ^Virginius. lih. — Kichelieu. 
8<A. — ^Werner. 

March 9th . — Anze proposed to take me a drive in the environs 
of the city. Called on Magee, whpm I saw. Found Anze at 
the door of my hotel — accompanied him in his buggy through 
the city, along the direction of the shore of the bay by pretty 
suburban houses, into woods in all the wild and picturesque 
confusion of self-creation and renewal, ^e boxes, as they are 
called) dwellers near the city are very neat, and the 

hedgcl of the Cherokee rose — like our common wild white rose — 
'^most Inzuriwtly in bloom over a fence of neat lattice work, 
presented ff^elfy neat out- work to a veiy neat residence, ^he 
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woods and the views of the were most beautiful— the 
magnolia. Dined with Mr. Gracia — liked his wife — met Dr. 
Nott, Fisher, Ball, Castellan, Anz4, Ogden, &o. A veij agree- 
able day. 

My drive to-day among some very pretty suburban villas with 
their many flowers and richly blossoming peach-trees, oranges 
in blossom, fig, and various ornamental shrubs was very lovely. 
The air was quite delicious ; we came frequently close to the 
water’s side, looking from a low cliff over this extensive bay, 
with its shoals, its masses of rude timber, its distant shores, 
and passing through clearings and wood of lofty pines till we 
reached the Magnolia Grove — so called from the trees which 
chiefly form its shade. The shrubs were very beautiful, and 
flowers. I gathered some violets for Catherine — not quite so 
deeply blue as our own sweet flower, and with no perfume. 

March lliA. — ^Macbeth. 12th. — William Tell. IBth. — Othello. 
14</». — Werner. Ibth. — llichelicu. 

March 16th. — Started with a fresh breeze against us for New 
Orleans; liked everything in Mobile except the hotel and 
theatre ; glad to go forward as beginning my return to dear, dear 
home. Walked the upper deck till wearied, looking at the 
woods or the shores, the drifting timber scattered over the bay, 
the fleet of merchantmen riding in the outer bay, the islands, 
and the gorgeous sunset. 

New Orleans, March IBth. — Acted King Lear. 

March 19th. — Acted ‘The Stranger.’ Leaving the theatre 
was attracted by the blaze of a very great fire in Eoyal Street. 
1 had heard the tocsin during the last scene of the play. Went 
to it and watched the terrific and sublime spectacle for upwards 
of an hour ; the flames rose in upward torrents of fire, and at 
times there was an atmosphere of sparks. I saw two houses 
fall in with tremendous crashes, and came away as the fire 
seemed to yield to the efforts of the firemen. 

March 20th. — ^Benedick. 

218#. — Acted Shylock very fairly. At supper took a 

gin mint-julep by way of experiment: the most deliciously 
cunning compound that ever I tasted ; nectar could not stand 
before it ; Jupiter would have hob-nobbed in it. 

March 28#A— Called on Mr. B ;. To my surprise and 

amusmnent found that his wife, of whom he had taken leave 

B 2 
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on board ship last nigbt emba|)ced for France, was at bome^ 
had returned ; could not beaifU) leave her friends ; lost heart at 
the last minute. I think I should scarcely have welcomed 
back any woman who had cost me all the pain to part with 
her and then returned — so much good grief all thrown away ! 

On the Mismsippi, April 2m<Z. — I n the evening, two brightly 
reflected lights stretching far on the horizon, with smoke before 
them, were pointed out to us as the prairies on fire. The 
foliage yesterday and to-day had been beautifully enriched by 
the red or dark pink blossom, covering the tree like the peach, 
of the Arbor-Judas or red-bud ; these, often side by side with 
the snowy blossom that powdered the dog-wood tree, diversified 
by colour and form the lofty and leafless cotton-wood. The 
voyaga of the Mississippi most beautiful. 

8t. Louis, April Qth . — Eose in good time. Mr. Franciscus 
and the carriage were ready, and we started for the Ferry : 
drove into the boat, crossed the Mississippi, and drove out upon 
the other floating pier without alighting. Our road lay through 
Illinois Town, a small place through which a little creek, 
crossed by a good wooden bridge, runs ; we went over it and 
along the high causeway built for winter or wot travel, when 
the soil of the country admits your carriage to the nave of the 
wheel or deeper. Our road lay along a country that was 
fatness itself, the ground oozing out richness, black loam that 
might be scratched to give a crop ; wo passed several of those 
Indian . mounds and reached some lakes, where to my great 
delight I saw the habitations of the beaver, at distances from 
each other in the middle of the water. Our way for many 
miles was tame, till we reached some much larger mounds, and 
standing in great numbers on the plain. I cannot guess if they 
were forts or tombs, one seems for one purpose, another for the 
other. We passed through some low woods before, and now 
we reached some high and well-wooded hills, where wood- 
peckers, the beautiful turtle-dove, the blue bird, and others 
were numerous on the wing. We met numerous families, with 
their waggons and oxen carrying their substance to some other 
State. I cannot understand this. We passed through Oollins- 
ville, where there are three churches, built by an old lady, to 
whom the place belongs, and who will not allow any one to 
live there who drinks or keeps fermented liquors. Stopped 
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at a jnMie, kapt by Clark, an £«aglish sailor, with a pretty wife, 
five children, nice house, gardemjhrm, bams, in-house, &o. We 
dined (!), then passed through Troy and Marcia Town ; saw the 
stretch of the prairie ; plovers, prairie hen-partridges in abun- 
dance. Eeached Colonel Madge’s cottage; was hospitably 
received and entertained. Saw the prairies on fire in three 
places ; it was beautiful. 

April 1th . — We drove out about a mile and a half on the 
prairie, which, in its bare winter garb, reminds* me very much 
of Salisbury Plain. I can fancy the sublime sort of awe that 
any one must feel in being twenty miles deep on such a wild, 
and it is in its extent that its grandeur consists ; its beauty is 
in the flowers of all hues with which it is so gorgeously carpeted 
in the summer season. The soil is rich to rankness. 

April 9th. — Acted Hamlet. 10th. — Richelieu. lltA — 
Virginius. 

April 12th . — Was gratified in my walk with the sight of the 
lilac in full bloom, and in some little gardens, tulips, narcissus. 
It is not only the sweet feeling which the beauty of flowers 
always imparts to me, a tranquil feeling of delight in their 
beauty of colour, form, and perfume, but they are associated in 
my mind with home, with dear England, and soothe Ine with 
their influence. 

April Idth . — Rose very early, and coaxed the coloured waiter 
to give us breakfast, on which we set out in the carriage from 
Alton, bidding farewell to our very civil and good-natured host, 
and pursuing our way on a most lovely morning through the 
little town, through woods in all the variety of vernal beauty, 
passing the wreck of another railway, another monster monu- 
ment of the headlong and precipitate speculation of this reck- 
less people. Wo held the river occasionally in view and then 
the thick woods would shut us from its sight. 

April 15<A — lago. IQth. — Shylock. 

17th . — To my great satisfaction I received a large pair 

of buffalo horns, and a grand pair of elk horns from a Mr. 
Whatton. Rested. Acted Macbeth really well, too well for 
St. Louis, though the audience were much more decorous, 
attentive, and appreciative than I have heretofore found them. 
I suppose they begin to understand me. Was called for and 
bowed. 
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April 19th. — Went on board the West Wind. Saw on board 
two of the Scholefields of Binningham, whom I was really de- 
lighted to meet. We went on our watery way, the river varying 
its form, the banks as constantly changing from bluff or wooded 
hill to low brake or wood, or wooded highland with rocks — 
most interesting. 

April 218^. — ^Went up on deck in the early morning, and 
enjoyed the air, the river and the exercise very much. Began 
* Samson Agonistes.’ Bead some interesting passages in the 
‘History of the Church,’ a book I must endeavour to read 
carefully through. Talked with a gentleman from Iowa, who 
had been giving a fearful account of the wild and lawless 
condition of that territory, when it was first put into a state 
for teiritorial jurisdiction. 

LoumiUe, April 22wd. — ^Went into Louisville. Passed court- 
house, jail, markets, &o. Very spacious streets, good shops, an 
appearance of wealth and comfort, well-dressed people, &c. 

Attracted constantly by the beauty of either shore of Ken- 
tucky or Indiana, which now showed more continuous cultiva- 
tion, better farms and houses, &e., of more pretension ; the 
leaf-clad hills wore every variety of form, and the rocks peeping 
out or ’showing largo fronts from amidst them were always 
picturesque — it was a chain of lakes. 

Cincinnati, April 23rc?, — After a sleepless night, the first 
light showed me the buildings, &c., of Cincinnati. The bell 
rang at a quarter to five, when I rose, dressed, &c., and 
despatched Thompson to inquire about my hotel. 

Looked at ‘ Hamlet,’ and went to rehearsal ; took pains, but 
the weather was very hot. 

Acted Hamlet, I think, very fairly. Came home to hotel, 
very much worn and exhausted, and almost dying for some tea, 
which for nearly an hour I could not get. 

April 2ith. — Eichelieu. 25th. — ^Werner. 26^/». — Shylock. 

27th. — Macbeth. 

April 28th. — A young man whom I do not know, I think the 
landlord’s son, came up and, throwing his arm round my neck, 
asked me if I knew Colonel Taylor. I said, “ No.” “ That is 
he behind you, he has been looking for you, shall I introduce 
you?” “If you please.” He did so and I remained in con- 
versation with Colonel Taylor till Mr. Foster came to accompany 
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me in my drive through the city. It is on the bend of the river, 
built over by streets at right angles numbered and named 
chiefly from trees ; the streets are wide, planted generally with 
trees along the foot-paths, with many small plots of ornamented 
ground. 

April 30th . — Foster called as I was dressing. I was very 
unwell, have suffered much. Acted Virginius very feebly to a 
very poor house ; suffering from debility. Was called, went on, 
and bowed. 

My southern and western tour is ended ; thank God for all 
it has given me. I feel, however, overwrought. 

May \st . — Dear memorandum of England this sweet day of 
spring, bringing with it thoughts of home and much that is 
sweet and dear ! Felt much better. 

Pitt^rg, May 0th . — ^Was much amused by Mr. Kyder’s 
report of the observation of a resident to him, that the “citizens 
of Pittsburg were very much dissatisfied with Mr. Macready 
for not staying to perform there.” Eydcr observed, that I had 
an engagement, &c. 

Harrisburg, May 0th. — "We dined at McConnell’s Town, a very 
well-built happy-looking little town. Our weary journey jolted 
us on at four and a half miles an hour through the night up to 
eleven o’clock, when we reached Ohambersburg batteries, bruised 
and rheumatic. Lived out two hours there and then embarked 
on the railway — Oh, what a relief to Harrisburg. 

May 7th . — Awoke to look upon this very pretty capital of 
Pennsylvania, situated on the Susquehanna. 

The country from Harrisburg to Philadelphia through 
Lancaster is one rich tract of the highest cultivation, comfort, 
industry, economy, and wealth in the farms and gardens and 
orchards that cover the country. At the Schuylkill the views 
are most beautiful, perfectly coming. Ecached Philadelphia, 
took railway, travelled rapidly to New York. 

New York, May 8th . — Wrote to Miss C. Cushman, as I had 
promised Simpson, wishing her to play here during my 
engagement. 

Eeceived my dear letters from home ; all well there. Thank 
God. Letter inclosed from dear Lydia to Letitia, answering 
their letters upon what struck dowti my heart, the news of 
poor dear Jonathan’s death. We talk of patience under these 
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visitations/ but none can truly investigate hiS feelings and say 
he does not repine, when those of virtue and high character, 
whom he loves, are for ever lost to him. “ He stood by me 
like my youth.” I should have been satisfied to have seen any 
one of my boys (God bless them) like him. He was a noble 
creature, dear, dear youth. 

May 13^A. — Acted Hamlet, I think, very well indeed ; the 
audience were deeply attentive, and much more fervent than I 
remember them to have been ; was called for and well received. 

Game home and no tea, “ no nothing.” 

May — Mr. Gould, author of ‘ Ludovico Sforza,’ called 

and sat some time. I restored him his manuscript. 

May 27<A. — We are the chief attraction, I may say the only 
one, id New York at present. Reproved the Birnam Wood 

messenger very sharply ; he deserved it. Spoke to Miss , 

who, it seems, laughed in the Banquet scene ; my object in 
speaking to her, desiring her to call here, was to prevent the 
recurrence of such inconveniences as I had encountered ; but 
she promised to hehave for the future. 

May Both. — Acted Hamlet ; the latter part, i.e., after the first 
act, in a really splendid style. I felt myself the man. Called 
for and well received. The house good. Hamlet has brought 
me more money than any play in America. 

June 1st. — Calling for Golden, we walked up to Buggies’, 
where we met Mrs. E., his son, and daughter, a very pretty girl. 
Judge Kent, Sedgwick, Prescott Hall, Griffin, Hamilton, Inman, 
&c., at a very elegant breakfast, which passed oif in most lively 
and pleasant conversation. 

June 3rd. — ‘ Bridal.’ 

3th . — Ai Albany. 

18th. — Saratoga. 

19th. — Utica. 

— ■ 2l8t. — Aidmm. 

Buffalo, June 2ith. — Wedding Day. Rehearsed Hamlet. 
Dined and had a “plum-pudding.” < Drank a bumper of cham- 
pagne to my dear wife. Rested. Acted to a bad house. Oh, 
Buffalo! 

* June 27th. — Richelieu. June 27 ffi. — Macbeth. June28th. — 
Werner. 

Montrealf July 3th. — Looked at the papers for English news; 
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saw flattering notices of myself. Bead the death of Thomas 
Campbell. “How dumb the tuneful!” He outlived his accep- 
tability, and was latterly intolerable in society ; but what a 
charming poet. Eheu ! 

July 17th. — ^Acted Hamlet. 

Lay on my sofa at the hotel, ruminating upon the play of 
' Hamlet upon the divine spirit, which God lent to that man, 
Shakespeare, to create such intellectual realities, full of beauty 
and of power, inheriting the ordinary wickednesses of humanity, 
the means of attracting so strongly the affections and wonder 
of men I It seems to nie, as if only now, at fifty-one years of 
age, I thoroughly see and appreciate the artistic power of Shake- 
speare in this great human phenomenon ; nor do any of the 
critics, Goethe, Schlegel, Coleridge, present to me in their 
elaborate remarks, the exquisite artistical effects which I see in 
this work, as long meditation, like long straining after sight, 
gives the minutest portion of its excellence to my view. 

July 19th. — Bichelieu. 22»(2. — ^Werner. 24:th. — ^Macbeth. 

Philadelphia, Septemher 8th. — Bead in Wordsworth as reading 
exercise. I feel my voice growing more and more inflexible ; 
the tones which I used to like to listen to, I cannot now evoke, 
alas I Bead in Hamlet. 

Septemher 9th. — Hamlet. 11th. — ‘ Stranger.’ 12th. — Shylock. 
lUh. — ‘ Stranger.’ 

New York, September IQth. — Hamlet. 19th. — ^Werner. ZOth. 
— Bichelieu. 23rd. — ‘ Bridal,’ 24ih. — Othello. 

Septemher 25th. — The anniversary of my opening the Park 
Theatre, New York, since when I find myself, with all my ex- 
penses paid, about £5,500 bettered in pecuniary circumstances, 
for which I gratefully, devoutly and earnestly thank God. 

Septemher 25th. — ‘ Stranger.’ 27<h. — ^Lear. 

Boston, October 2nd. — Hamlet. 7th. — Bichelieu. 9th . — 
‘Stranger.’ lO^A. — Shylock. . 11<A. — ‘Bridal.’ lUh. — Mac- 
beth. 

London, November 9th. — Mitchell and Serle called, and after 
showing him the danger of announcing the English perform- 
ance at Paris before Miss Cushman’s and Mr. Byder’s arrival, I 
consented to open, if they arrived in time, on the 2nd of 
December. It was settled that my plays should be produced 
in the following order, which I marked at the time in pocket- 
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book : ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Virginias,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Werner,’ 
.* King Lear,’ and perhaps ‘ Merchant of Venice. God grant us 
success. 

Noveniher VHh. — Bead the little story of ‘ Grace and OlarA ’ to 
my darling children. Calculated and pondered well my journey 
to Paris, and upon mature reflection and consideration of dear 
Catherine’s state of health, and of Katie’s constitution, resolved 
on going post to Paris. 

Paris, December 15th. — ^Went with Catherine and Willie to 
breakfast with De Fresne; met there Begnier, an intelligent 
actor of the Fran;ais, a M. B. Fontaine, the architect of 
the palace, Jules Janin, several others, and Miss H. Faucit, 
Miss Wilkes, and Mr. Farren. 

Dbeember 16th. — ^Acted Othello with great care, often with 
much reality, but I could not feel the sympathy of the audience; 
they were fashionable, and from the construction of the theatre,* 
not within the reach of my electrie contact, to coin an expres- 
sion ; the shocking delay between the acts was another cause for 
a certain heaviness I felt to pervade the evening. I was 
not satisfied with the issue, uneasy and restless in mind. 
Alexandre Dumas, Begnier, Vattel, &c., came “pour faire 
leurs compliments,” but I was not assured. 

December ISth. — Looked at the papers, and was most gratified 
by a very cordial notice of ‘ Othello’ in Galignani. Beceived a 
most fervent congratulation from Eugene Sue. Went to the 
theatre to see to some matters left unsettled in yesterday’s 
rehearsal. Spoke very strongly to Mitchell about our future 
plays, insisting on the proper attention of the servants, &c. 
Bested and thought much of Hamlet. 

Acted Hamlet fairly, though somewhat disturbed by the 
inefiiciency of persons and things about me. Called for. The 
play over a few minutes before twelve. 

Did not sleep two hours of the whole night, my excitement 
was BO strong ; painful dreams when 1 did sleep. 

December 20th. — Othello. 

23rd. — Acted Virginias with much energy and 

power to a very excited audience. I was loudly called for at the 
end of the fourth act ; but could not or would not make so absurd 

* This series of English performances took place in the Salle Ventadonr, the 
theatre usually devoted to Italian Opera. — Ed. 
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and empirical a sacrifice of the dignity of my poor art. Was 
called for and very enthusiastically received at the end of the 
play. De Fresne came into my room and detained Catherine 
and myself in long conversation. 

December 27th . — Acted Virginias with some force ; the 
audience were deeply interested, but not so tumultuous in 
their applause as on Monday. Called for and received with 
fervour. 

December 2Bth . — Dined with De Fresne ; met at dinner le 
Marquis de Fastoret, guardian of the Comte de Chambord 
(Henry V.), Paul de la Boche, the great artist. In the evening, 
Begnier, Bertin* and family, a son of Talma, &c. 


1845. 

Pans, January Is#. — ^Werner. 

January Brd . — Boceived a note from Eugene Sue proposing 
that we should go to the Th^tre Fran^-ais to-morrow night, 
being the first representation of a new play by a friend of his. 
I answered, assenting to his wish. Acted Hamlet. 

January 4Ah . — Dined with Eugene Sue, his eollahorafeur, and 
another friend, a very agreeable man. Went to the Theatre 
Fran^ais ; saw a play called ‘ G-uerrero,’ a Mexican subject. 
Madlle. Plessis was sometimes graceful, but not quite concen- 
trated enough in her passion. M. Beauvalet was melodramatic 
in his style, strong, but sometimes beyond the modesty of 
nature. Eugene Sue left me to make his compliments to the 
author. 

January 5th . — called on De Fresne, who accompanied me to 
De la Boche, who received me most kindly, and in whose studio 
I saw two beautiful pictures, one of great power of colour, a 
Boman Beggar Family, like the strongest of Murillo ; the other, 
in delicacy, sentiment, and harmony most exquisite, a Virgin 
and Sleeping Child, Joseph in the remote distance : it was a 
poem, and bought by Lord Hertford. 

* M. Bertin was editor and proprietor of the Journal da DihUt. — ^Ei). . 
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The £Scole des Beaux-Aits, a btiilding and institntibn to 
shame the British Goyemment and people. Saw De la Boche’s 
picture in oil on the circular wall of the theatre, and the 
copy of the ‘ Last Judgment.’ Thence to an old gentleman of 
ninety years of age, intimate with Garrick, Le Eain, &c. He 
was very interesting, but I do not wish for such a life. 

Januoury Qth . — Acted Macbeth, in my opinion, better than I 
have ever done before. The house was deeply attentive and 
interested, but did not give the quantity of applause which 
such a performance would have elicited in England. Was called 
for. Begnier, De Fresne, and Mitchell came into my room. 

January 7th . — Galled on Scheffer and saw his pictures ; the 
two from Faust, the ‘ Seduction Scene’ and the ‘ Sabbat,’ were full 
of baauty; the St. Augustine and his Mother most characteristic ; 
a sketch of the Dead Christ and Marys, quite touching. A 
note from Mitchell informing me that the Minister refused 
us permission to act beyond Monday night. 

January 8th . — ^Acted Macbeth with effort, not so well as 
Monday, but I think with power and discrimination. The 
audience applauded Miss Faucit’s sleeping scene much more 
than anything else in the whole play. 

January 10</i. — Macbeth. , 

12<A. — Dined with Mr. Bowland Errington ; met 

Lady Wellesley, Baring, Lord and Lady Einnoul, Miss McTavish, 
Howard, &c. Liked very much Mr. and Mrs. Errington ; a very 
pleasant evening. 

January 13/A. — Acted Hamlet for the most part extremely 
well ; the audience were interested and attentive, but not so 
excitable as usual. Bouff4 came into my room with Mitchell, 
“ pour faire ses compliments.” 

January 14/A. — Chapman called on business ; he told us that 
our receipts had exceeded those of any theatre in Paris ! Called 
on De Fresne and M. Perrez with Catherine. What things 
he told and read to me of ‘ EgoJM,' and what treason on treason 
of Talleyrand! One most amusing and interesting anecdote 
of Napoleon and the Emperor of Bussia. Showed me Talley- 
rand’s letter, autograph, urging the execution of D’Enghien. 
In the evening cut and arranged * Hamlet ’ for the Palace. 

Janua/ry 15/A.— Spoke to Mitchell, who gave me a letter 
from George Sand, most eloquent and elegant. Galled with 
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Catherine on De Fresne. We irent together to M. Pourtales, 
and saw his pictures and his gems. 

January \Uh . — I drove to the Tuileries. We inquired for 
the eonoi^ge, M. Lecomte, and having found his bureau and 
presented the order from Mr. Lambert (which Mitchell had 
brought me with a box for Catherine, admitting two persons), 
M. Lecomte conducted us to the second door enfaee. this 
we entered, and passing through the lobbies and galleries came 
upon the front boxes of the theatre. It was most elegant ; 
much larger than I had anticipated from my recollection of 
Fontainebleau and some theatres in^the Italian palaces ; but it 
was such a theatre as befitted the palace of the king of a great 
nation. I went upon the stage, which was filled up exactly as 
at the Yentadour; even to the round trap for the Ghost’s 
descent. With much difficulty, after being led where I could 
not follow, I obtained a room at a moderate height from the 
stage, and having secured the entrance of my servant and 
self, on which point there was great jealousy, I returned to my 
hotel. I thought much on what I had to go through, being 
quite aware that there could be little or no applause, and 
fixedly making up my mind to oceupy my thoughts alone with 
Hamlet ; to be Hamlet, and think neither of King, or Court, or 
anything but my personation. We reached my room, and I 
was tolerably accommodated. The play began, and' I. adhered 
to my purpose ; had neither eyes nor thought for anything but 
the feelings and thoughts and demeanour of Hamlet. In my 
mind I never gave such a representation of the part, and with- 
out a hand of applause ; but indeed there was an attempt in 
the first scene by some one who, I suppose, became sensible of 
his offence against decorum, and “ back recoiled, he knew not 
why, even at the sound himself had made.” In the fourth act, 
where I have nothing to do, I did cast a glance at the royal 
box ; saw the white fuzz of the Queen’s head and the old King 
on the other side of the centre ; the mile had altogether a very 
brilliant appearance, the pit was filled with military. After 
the play one. of the Sing’s suite in court uniform waited on 
me, and, with expressions of his Majesty’s pleasure, &o., pre- 
sented me with a long packet or parcel I hastily dressed. 
Mitchell just spoke to me. Miss EL Faucit, as I passed her, 
said, “ Such a pretty bracelet.” I hurried home to Catherine, 
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told her all the news, and looked at the poignard * sent Toy the 
King. . 

January Vlth — Henry IV. 

18th. — ^Went to the Opera Comique, and saw the 

stage, &c., which was arranged for the scene of ‘ King Henry 
lY.’ M. Henri, the som^egissewr, was very civil in doing the 
honours his establishment. 

When «n the stage and prepared to begin, a person came 
forward and introduced me to the manager of the theatre. The 
curtain drew up, and the audience were deeply attentive. One 
person tried at the commencement to disturb the performance 
by mimicking my voice; butet was put down instantly, and the 
act of ‘King Henry IV.’ was listened to with the deepest 
attention. Whilst I was undressing, the Committee of the 
Authors, &c., requested to see me and, entering, presented me 
with a letter and (as I afterwards found) a gold medal inscribed 
to me ! I thanked them, &c. M. Hal4vy was the principakf 

January 19<A. — Called on M. Leduc, who was in bed from an 
accident ; he gave me a very cordial reception ; told me of the 
unanimity of the enthusiasm of the literary men in Paris on 

* Ibe jioignard given by Louis Philippe to Macready, was bequeathed by 
him to his daughter, Benvcnuta — Mrs. Horsford — Ed. 

t This performance was given at tbo request of the Committee of the 
Society for the Relief of Distressed Authors, for tie benefit of their fund. Tlie 
letter of thanks was as follows : 

Paris, le IS jrtnvier, 1845. 

Moksikub, — L a Commission de la Suci4t4des Auteurs Dramatiques Fran^ais, 
a besoin, avant votre dd^uirt pour I’Angleterre, de vous renouveller ses remer- 
ciements. L’appui, tout puissant, que vousvenez de prStcr k sa caissede 
seconrs n’a pfl, angmentera sans donte Padmiration que tout Paris professe 
pour votre grand talent ; mais il a donbI4 I’estime que I’on doit a votre noble 
et g4n4reux caracthre. 

Permettez nous, monsieur, de vous offrir, comme un tdmoignage de cette 
haute estime, la m4daille d’or que nous venous de faire frapper k votre nom. 
Elio vous rappellera quelquefois ce que vous avez fait pour des infortunes 
honorables, la reconnaissance que nous en conservons, et les liens indissolubles 
que existent d4sormais entre les artistes Anglais et Fran^ais. 

Agr4ez, monsieur, la nonvelle assurance de notre haute consideration. 

(Signd) EuoiiniE Scbibb. Yiotob Hdoo. Etiebmb. 

M^lkbvilus. Dalton. {President.) 

( Vice-Presidsnt^ F. HaiAvv. Vibnhkt. 

( Viee-Presidetit.') 

A M. Macready, artiste dramatiqne. Ed, 
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my acting ; gare me George Sand’s address, quite the entente 
eordidle. Called on Mr. and Mrs. Errington; on George 
Sand. 

Went with De Fresne to call on Victor Hugo, in the Place 
Eoyale ; the storm obliged our driver to drive the carriage under 
the colonnade. The house, old and cold, was quite a poet’s 
mansion. The soZon, hung round and ceilinged with '^pestry, 
had large pictures ; it had a gloomy air, though not j^rk, and 
looked like a poet’s room. Victor Hugo received me very 
cordially, and was most earnest in his expressions of admiration 
and respect to me. I talked witl^several there, and had a 
circle of the young men around m^ I saw his daughter, who 
was pretty. He accompanied me to the door when we left, and 
was most cordial in his adiem to me. 

January 20<A. — Called with Sumner on George Sand ; saw 
her son and daughter, a sweet interesting girl ; talked much 
of Shakespeare and of England ; 1 liked her very much. She 
said she would come to England, if I would act in London, 
though she disliked the country so much. Purchased a penduh 
for my study. Went to Mrs. Austin’s early in the evening. 
Mr. Austin was in the room when I entered but, after salutation, 
retired, and I saw him no more. M. Barbier was present, and 
he read part of his translation of ‘Julius Csesar’ into French 
prose. Left them to gg to the Ambassador’s. The people were 
so crammed in the reception-room that I could not approach 
Lady Cowley, but almost immediately the crowd began to move 
into the theatre, fitted up in the ball-room of the hotel or 
palace ; our way was through a deliciously cool gallery lined 
with exotics — it might have been a conservatory, but I do not 
distinctly recollect. I got a very good seat ; the ladies occupied 
the front benches. I sat near Broadwood and Errington, who 
introduced me to Lawrence Peel’s son ; Galignani was also near 
me. The theatre was very prettily arranged, and some of the 
beauty and plenty of the pride of the English aristocracy was 
collected in it. The prologue, written by Lady Dufferin, and 
spoken by Charles Sheridan and GreviUe, was very smart. The 
scandal scene, first scene of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, tmd the 
screen scene of the ‘ School for Scandal ’ was the play ; ‘ The 
Merry Monarch ’ was the farce. To me it was all amusing. 
The star of the night, and really one to shine on any stage; was 
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MIbb McTansh in Mary. I did not think her very pretty when 
I met her at dinner at Errington’Sj but her acting waa naive, 
sprightly, arch, simple, and beautiful. Saw Mrs. Errington 
after the play ; saw Palgrave Simpson ; also Lord Cowley, to 
whom I was presented by Mrs. Errington ; talked some time 
with me, complimented me upon my success in Paris, &c. 

Janiuvry 21s^. — Galled on De Fresne, and, although with very 
great reluctance, in compliance with his particular wish, accom- 
panied him to the Oonservatoife. Heard the pupils of Sanson 
go through their course of theatrical instruction, wit is an insti- 
tution of the Government tu train pupils, who are elected to the 
school, for the stage. I wasinterested, and saw the inefficacy of 
the system clearly ; it was . teaching eonventioncdim — it was 
perpetuating the mannerism- of the French stage, which is 
all mannerism. Genius would be cramped, if not maimed -and 
distorted, by such a course. Saw HaMvy there, but could only 
exchange a few words with him, as I was in haste to return. 

London, January 29th. — A Mr. — — , a barrister, called on 
the subject of some dramas of about 3,600 lines each, which he 
had made, and put into Longman's hands, upon the reigns of 
the Plantagenets, joining with it a history of the Church ; I 
backed out as courteously as I could. 

Newcastle, Fdyruary 17ih. — Acted 'Hamlet, I think for the 
most part well, and to the satisfaction B#d with the interest of 
the audience. Certainly, my performance of Hamlet is a very 
different thing from what it used to be, it is full of meaning. 
Called for and well received. In the first scene of the play, 
when I tur^d to ask Horatio again, “ What, in faith, make you 
from Witt^erg ?” I had, without any pain or uncomfortable 
sensation, a sort of swimming in the head that made me feel as 
if about to fall. I was at last, for it endured some time, obliged 
to rest on HoratiS's arm'; it passed off, but I felt it for some 
time. Is this a warning ? Well, all in God’s good time. God 
bless my children, and His will be done. 

February 18<A. — ^Went to rehearsal. Oh, how I want some 
motive to keep up my excitement in this profession, to act 
before provincial galleries, with provincial companies, feeling 
how very few there are that do not look contemptuously on my 
calling— to feel this when the power of vindicating myself as 
something better is past ; to see a bully like and a poor 
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creature like — ^ held in honour. 0 God, what is this 
world for I 

FArmry 19th . — Acted Virginiua very fairly, thanks to my 
light dinner. Galled for. Everything We makes me reflect. 
I see a life gone in an unworthy, an unrequiting pursuit. Great 
energy, great power of mind, ambition, and activity that, with 
direction, might have done anything, now made into a 'player. 

FAruary 2Qth . — ^Made an extract of some lines upon * Bichard 

II.,’ and an autograph for Margaret E . That play lives in 

her mind, so does it in mine; when I, the first who ever acted it 
since the time of Shakespeare, produced it here. She was a 
girl then, afld I not more than a boy, with no power to see the 
coarse before me, no hand to point it out, no mind to direct 
me — ^my talent, energy, and youthful activity a mere trading 
property in the hands of a sordid possessor. Alas ! Alas ! 

Acted Shylock very unsatisfactorily, sometimes feebly, but 
the whole play was so bad, I am not able to teU how much of 
the dulness is chargeable to me. Still I was not good. 

March 9rd . — On this day I enter on my fifty-third year. 

Sheffield, March 5th . — Acted Hamlet pretty well, taking the 
company, &c., into account. Called for. What a farce has this 
absurd usage now become. 

March 6th. — Bichelieu. 7th. — Othello. 

Bth . — Saw a -Mr. BrowneU, who, under the remem- 
bered name of Fenton, had been a player in my father’s theatres, 
when I first came on public life. He is now eighty, looking really 
more healthy than he did Ihirty-five years ago ; he spoke of 
his son, now a player in Australia. I was glad to jee the old 
man. Went to St. Paul’s Church; inquiring at ^ sexton’s 
house, the woman said, when 1 told her I wanted to go into 
the church, “Mr. Macready, is it not?” IJioldher, “Yes,” 
and she would go with me. She told m^ the letters on my 
blessed mother’s slab wanted deepening, which I expected and 
went- to speak about. I stood over her remains, and the linos 
that record her age and death. My heart has ever, ever loved 
her; had she lived, my fate might have -been different. How 
well do I remember W, in life, in joy, in sorrow, and in 
her maternal love ; and in death, so sweet and placid — how well 
do I recollect kissing that marble forehead as she lay in her 
serene ethereal sleep. 0 God, bless her beloved spirit. 

VOL. n. ip 8 
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March XQih . — Some grave and melancholy thonghts occupied 
my' mind in thinking of the deep grief that several, indeed all 
the elder, of my beloved children will feel in my death, from 
seeing the servants of the adjoining house gathering flowers 
and sprigs from the garden, evidently to strew the corpse of 
their master which is to be buried to-day. I know what my 
wife and sister will feel, if they should survive me, but my 
children’s will he a long sorrow, and they have a life to begin. 
God bless and protect them. 

Went to town in cab ; rehearsed. Mr. Sloan, manager of the 
Queen’s Theatre in Manchester, came to speak to me ; he was 
urgent that I should play with him, and agreed to my terms, 
viz., to insure my moiety of each house, £50 at least, for eleven 
nights. I could not refuse this offer, but said I would write my 
answer. I do not wish him to make a sacrifice. Letter from 
Oalcraft wanting me for Dublin. 

Acted Macbeth with great pains, and as well as I could 
against such dreadful accompaniments. 

March 11th. — Shylock. 12th. — Virginius. 

March lAth . — Walked into town, quite luxuriating in the 
sharp fine morning. Went to the sexton of the church, and 
with him to my blessed mother’s grave ; he had done much 
more than half of the inscription, and rendered the letters 
sharp, deep, and clear ; he promised to try to finish it before the 
afternoon. Found Mr. Hall at the theatre, who accompanied 
me to Hatton’s, where I saw the interesting process of electric 
and magnetic plating, the voltaic battery and tho magnetic. 
Where are the wonders of science to cease ? Saw the cutting of 
forks, spoon's, &o. Betnrned to theatre. Mr. Hall gave me a 
pair of scissors for Catherine. Behearsed. 

Cftlled at the church again, and saw Beckett, the sexton ; he 
had nearly ffnishe^-the ifiscxiption on my beloved mother’s 
grave. - My heart blessed her, and prayed to God for support 
and comfort in taking my leave of her. Walked home. 

Bead over, despite of slumber, my part of Brutus ; dined very 
moderately. Acted. Spoke with Mr. Boberts on the business 
of money, he remitting £150 for me to Bansom’s. Seeing the 
snow falling heavily, as I went to the theatre, I said, * How can 
one help being superstitious ? for whenever I have anticipated 
my money the house has been had.” I anticipated to-night : 
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the house was good. We should work, and leave the event 
contentedly to Providence. 

London, March 16th. — Heard the news of poor dear old Miss 
Linwood’a d^ftth, at a very advanced age ; I had a very great 
respect and regard for her, dear old lady. She was very kind 
and attentive to my sisters after their leaving her school, and 
very cordial in her attentions to me. 

March 22/nd. — Called on Forster, with whom I met Willmott. 
Fox came in and we had a long and regular discussion on the 
project of a new theatre. It was proposed and considered by 
all, as looking like a feasible arrangement, to build one by 
means of a Joint Stock Company. Willmott was commissioned 
to make inquiries about the ground in Leicester Square and 
obtain particulars. 

Manchester, March 25th. — Acted Cardinal Kichelieu, I think, 
very well. Galled for, but this becomes really nonsense. Bead 
the newspaper. Examined my prospects. I now see that, as I 
cannot go to Dublin at the other part of the year, it is of 
importance that I should have an engagement in London, for 
means. 

March 26th. — Acted Othello, really striving, labouring to act 
it well ; partially, I think, I succeeded ; but the labour is very 
great when I turn to think that, with my rehearsals, which to 
me are careful, watchful, and fatiguing businesses, and dressing 
and acting, &c., I employ at least nine hours a day in the 
theatre in labour, to say nothing of my writing, reading, and 
thinking on my business elsewhere. My money is not got 
without some equivalent of toil. Thank God, that I can work 
for it. Called for, but the audience seemed to me cold 
and difficult to excite, very different from those who used to 
assemble in the old theatre — ^it may4>e ^^lised prices Repress 
their spirits. 

March 21th. — Acted Werner very fairly. Called for (trash !). 
Spoke in gentle rebuke and kind expostulation to Mr. G. Y. 
Brooke. 

March 2Bth. — Was kept long awake last night in thinking on 
what the thoughts, sensations, and actions of the convict Tawell 
must be during such a night. What a lottery is this world, 
and what a miserable race of beings are crawling over it ? What 
is our mission here ? 

.. 8 2 
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My tmcertainty as to my future means will not allow me to 
be happy. I ought — ought to be — a man of good fortune now, 
and what am I ? What would illness make me, or any reverse ? 

0 God, befriend and support me. 

Acted ‘ The Stranger,’ but indifferently. It was a great mis- 
take of the manager to perform it, but he was resolute upon it. 

March Zlst. — Acted Macbeth with labour ; and with much 
annoyance from the inefficiency of my eoUid>oratmr8. Called 
for — a custom which is no longer a compliment. 

AprU 1st. — Eichelieu. 2nd. — ^Virginius. 

Zrd. — Galled at Messrs. Irwin and Chester’s, architects 

of the new theatre, and from their office to the theatre, where 

1 found Mr. Chester, a very courteous, obliging, intelligent 
man, who showed me the plans, and went with me into the 
building. It interested me very much ; in reference to our hope 
of something similar in London. 

Apil ^th. — Brutus. 5th. — Shylock. 

Manchester to Carlisle, Apil 5th. — At a very early hour, 
reached the railway station, and sat to await the mail train 
for Lancaster ; found Mr. Byder in the carriage. Breakfasted 
at Lancaster and just got a v\ew of the Castle, which I always 
look at with a peculiarly painful interest, as the place of my 
unlucky father’s confinement (for debt) when the cares of life 
were first devolved on me. Left by mail coach with three other 
inside passengers, one of whom, in the course of conversation, 
asked if he was not in company of Mr. Macready, and, learning 
that it was so, was very complimentary in his expressions of 
satisfaction. On my neighbour awaking he introduced* my 
name to him, and he very cordially declared himself an 
acquaintance of my father. We chatted through the morning 
and, on reaching Carlisle and separating, he gave me his card : 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow. On reaching the Coffee-house 
hotel, Daly, the manager, called, and I settled with him my 
visit to this place, to Whitehaven, &c. Wrote a letter to my 
dear Catherine ; and spent a drowsy afternoon, after arranging 
my accounts, &c. Went early to bed. 

Glasgow, Apil 9th. — Othello. 10<A. — Werner. 12th. — 

Eichelieu. 

Apillith . — Acted Macbeth as well as I could, with the 
drawbacks of very bad assistants. Called for and well received. 
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My old school-fellow, Monieath, of Glosehnrn, Dumfries, came 
into my room and sat with me a little time. I was so glad to 
see him, to call hack the days of boyhood again. 

April 15th. — Virginins. . 

17th . — Inclosed Mr. Milnes’ letter to Mr. K. Monteith, 

of Caratairs, which now 1 hare no prospect of delivering. 
Wrote to my beloved sister, Letitia, of whose health I have 
great fear. God spare and bless her. Wrote to Catherine, 
inclosing a chec[ne for week’s expenses. Mr. Byder called and 
gave me the news from Edinburgh, where he believes there is 
a very considerable desire to see me. 

April ISth. — Hamlet. 

19th . — Still weary ; indeed almost worn out. A peti- 
tion from Mr. Beynoldson, a man I never saw in my life ; but it 
is usual to make applications to me. I am so rich ! God help 
me ! I might be, had I retained all I have given, and I should 
be, but I do not say this in repentance of what I have given — 
not at all ; only I could wish not to be annoyed now with 
importunity when really I cannot afford to give. 

Saw Alison (‘History of the French Bevolution’). I liked him 
very much. He said several striking things. Acted Macbeth. 

April 21s<. — Bichelieu. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, April 22nd . — Bose in good time, though 
with abated spirits, to finish what remained of packing and 
prepare for my departure. The result of this engagement has 
a “little dashed my spirits it is quite clear that I am never to 
look for the chance of great success. I must be content to 
realise the prospect, that my doubtful hope presents, of securing 
enough to retire with comfort to America, for I cannot, that is 
very plain, expect to live — if I live — in England. I am, how- 
ever, most thankful, truly thankful, in my individual person, 
for myself; but these things keep alive my fears and distrust. 

Obliged to stay all night in Carlisle. Bead newspaper. 
Walked in the town, over the bridge, enjoying the heavy mass 
of shadow in which the old castle lay, the distant cathedral, 
the Eden, and the gorgeous red moon that rose in full red 
glory to the left, like a lamp above the dusky city. Old times 
and old feelings — the times and feelings of youth — came back 
upon me. 

WkiifdMoen, AprU 23rd. — Came away by coach to Whitehaven. 
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I love the scenery of this country ; the mountains and the sea 
are always to me full of delight. Reached Whitehaven. Mr. 
Daly met me, and gave me promise of a good house. Found at 
the inn, the Black Lion — an old-fashioned country inn — my 
letters from Catherine, Letitia, Forster, Miss Martineau. 

Acted Hamlet with considerable pains, but the set around me 
were enough to paralyse inspiration. 

April 24th. — Walked on the hill to the left of the town over- 
looking the harbour and the sea. There is an excitement in 
the town consequent on the expected arrival of a new steam- 
boat, to welcome which numbers are crowding down to the 
outer pier. I enjoyed in quickened spirits the fresh air of the 
morning. What an excitable, susceptible, unhappy being I 
am! yet not disposed to be so, but I have made myself so. 
Mr. Daly brought me the return of last night. I gave the 
whole to him; he said it was too much, more than he had 
sacrificed. I gave it to him, I thought it right. 

Acted Shylock as well as I could to a very, very wretched 
house. 

April 25th. — Richelieu. 

Bdfftst, April 29th. — Werner. 30<A. — Virginius. May Is#.— 
Richelieu. 2nd. — Macbeth. 

% 

Dumfries, May 5th. — Hamlet. 5th. — Shylock. 1th . — : 

Richelieu. ; 

Carlisle, May Sth. — A transit of Mercury over the sun. A 
transit of my unlucky self from Dumfries to Carlisle, from one 
miserably paying town to another ! 

Walked with Mr. Ryder round the Castle. Acted Shylock well 
to a very bad house, which vexed me a little. Very much tifed. 
Read Punch. Shylock. 

May 9th. — Richelieu. 

London, May 14th. — Called for Colden ; went to the Graphic 
Society. Met Unwin, Stone, Babbage, Brockedon, Scharf, 
G. Ward, Knight, T. Landseer, &c. Went with Colden to Horace 
Twiss’s. Saw Gurwoods, Sir E. B. Lytton, Miss Herries, Mrs. 
M. Gibson, Mrs. Kitchener, Blanche, &c. 

May 17th. — Went to Babbage’s. Saw D. Colden and his 
fHend, Miss Herries, tbe younger, her cousin and her husband, 
Haworths, Mrs. M. Gibson, Harness, S. Jervis. A lady ac- 
costed me, and asked me after our mutual Mend Dickens. I 
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did not knoTV her ; returning home it suddenly occurred to me 
it was Miss Coutts. She hoped “ our acquaintance might not 
terminate here.” Met Sir B. Comyn below, and Bulwer on the 
stairs. 

May 2^th. — The Delanes, the Chisholm, M. B$gnier, 
Baroness Eichthal, Mrs. Jameson, Z. Troughton, Maolise, and 
Etty dined with us. 

May 2Qth. — Mr. Eogers, Emerson Tennent, Tennyson D’Eyn- 
court. Sir de Lacy Evans, Sir John Wilson, Eastlake, Edwin 
Landseer, Monckton Milnes, Dr. Quin, and D. Golden came to 
dinner. In the evening several came ; Fitzgeralds, the Chisholm, 
Mrs. Kitchener, Mrs. and Misses Stone, Staudigl, Miss M. Hawes, 
Baroness Eichthal, Babbage, Goldsmids, Procters, Troughton, 
Mrs. E. Tennent and Mulhollands, Haworths, Horace Twisses, 
Mrs. M. Gibson, Mrs. Duncan Stewart, Miss Rogers, Miss 
Moore, &c. • 

May 21th. — Golden came and went with Catherine and self 
to take up Regnier on our way to Greenwich ; the streets 
were crowded with carriages and spectators attracted by the 
Queen’s drawing-room. Went in carriage to Greenwich. From 
the Trafalgar Hotel went to the Hospital ; showed M. Regnier 
the hall, chapel, wards ; we then went into the park and enjoyed 
the view from the top of the hill. The Twisses, Fitzgeralds, 
Stanfield, and Forster came to dine with us. Reached home 
about twelve o’clock. 

Birmingham, May 30</t. — Hamlet. 

Normeh, June 2)id. — Hamlet. 3rd. — Richelieu. 5th. — 

Macbeth. 

Birmingham, June 3th. — Macbeth. lO^A. — Richelieu. Wth . — 
Yirg^inius. \2th. — ^Brutus. 13th. — Lear. 

Worcester, June 16<h,— Hamlet. 17<h.— Shylock. 

London, June 2l8<.— Went to Babbage’s, saw Rogers, 
Brockedon, Lyell, Herries, Poole, E. Tennents, Procters, &c. 
Miss Coutts. 

July 2nd, — Catherine and Willie both unwell. Catherine 
could not accompany me to the Twisses, where I dined and 
met Bingham Baring, Sir W. and Lady Molesworth, Pemberton 
Leigh, Lady Morgan, Lord Strangford, Lord Granville Somerset, 
and Baron Alderson. In the evening I saw the Misses Herries., 
Mrs. J. Delane, Mrs. Kitchener, the Chisholm, &c. Mrs. Abel, 
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the Miss Balcombe of St. Helena, when Napoleon was there ; 
Sir. E. Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, &c. 

Jviy Srd . — Brewster called to cut my hair ; he told me the 
tradesmen could not get paid in London, for all the money was 
employed in railroads. Went to Lady Quldsmid’s; saw tho 
Brockedons, Hart, Sir E. Westmacott, Ayrton, EUiotson, 
Mrs. Procter, Mr. and Mrs. Bates, &c. The rooms were 
magnificent. 

July 4ih. — London, to Boss. 

5th , — Went to Monmouth in chaise. From Monmouth 

to Tho Hendre, where we were received by John Bolls, &c., 
Edward and his wife, and other guests. Walked in the 
garden. 

Jtdy 7th . — ^Went to Monmouth. Saw the castle where 
Henry V. was born. Proceeded to Tintern. The drive along 
the banks ofthe Wye was beautiful. The river was unluckily 
discoloured by tho fresh which the rains had brought dowin; 
but the hills, fields and trees were beautiful. Passed the hill 
on which is a may-pole, where the custom is still preserved, 
of dancing round it on the first of May. Went to the Wynd 
Cliff, and from the summit enjoyed one of the most extensive 
prospects in England. 

JvJy 10</». — Went in carriage to Monmouth with the whole 
party. Purchased tickets, called on Brabam at the inn, saw 
him, now old Braham, little changed except in years, he was 
glad to see me ; we talked, of course, of theatres, and he told 
me the price of the St. James’s. I saw his sons. Went to 
his concert ; heard him sing with all the energy of his maturity ; 
a slight deficiency observable in his enunciation, which is not 
always quite clear. 

Colohester, July 14M. — Hamlet. 15th. — Bichelieu. 

Ipswich, July IQth. — ^Hamlet. Vlth. — Bichelieu. 

London, July SOth , — ^Dined with Lord Lansdowne ; met Mrs. 
Norton, Charles Buller, Mr. and Mrs. Milman, Bulwer, Lytton, 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, &c. The conversation turned 
much upon America, and I liked the people I met. I was glad 
that I went there. What luxury, what elegance, what wealth 
of art ! 

EasBxtume, August 4<A. — Walked on the beach with the boys, 
enjoying the fresh strong breeze and the playfulness of my 
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dear little fellows. The morning was consumed with verses and 
Greek ; and in lessons of Italian and French to Nina and Katie. 

Walked out with Catherine to Sea House'; purchased book for 
Willie ; walked on to top of hill and down to Eastbourne. In 
the evening, read with the children Wordsworth and Thomson. 
Bead in Bloxam’s ' Gothic Architecture.’ 

To 8t. Hdier'a, August 9th. — To P. Eeynolds. ll<7t. — 

Macbeth. 

Augwi 12;%.— Continued my reading of Pope, with the 
intention of preparing an edition for my dear children. 

August 13;%. — Othello. 

15;%. — ^Acted Hamlet with ease, but I think I did not 

begin it with the requisite earnestness and reality, and that the 
earlier part was deficient in energy. In the play and closet 
scene I thought myself very successful ; 1 used the night as one 
of study and took great pains, but, oh, what pains are not 
required to arrive at anything like a satisfactory performance 
of one of Shakespeare’s characters ! 

Southampton, August 18;%. — Hamlet. 

Stamford, Avgust 22md. — ^Looked at subjects for a letter to 
Nina, and marked Pope. I never considered before how little 
he wrote to make so great a reputation, and how tender he was 
of it. Look at authors, and then revile the poor player — the 
insect of an hour — for his unhappiness at the obscuration of 
his little fame ! Acted Cardinal Bichelieu indifferently ; baffled, 
plagued, and put out by the people. 

Peferhorovgh, August 2Zrd . — Hamlet. 

Yarmouth, Augu^ 25;%. — Hamlet. 26;%. — ^Bichelieu. 28;%. 
— ^Macbeth. 

Norwich, August 29;%. — Bichelieu. 30;%. — W erner. 

London, September Is;.-— Forster informed me that Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans promised to print my expurgated Pope’s 
works for me, but added that, if I would put a preface to it they 
would publish it and Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden on the 
same plan, at their own risk, giving me a share of the profits. 
1 was pleased with the idea. 

Birmingham, September 5;%. — ‘ Stranger.’ 

Birmingham to Liverpool, September 6th. — Bose very early to 
get my bath and start from the railway at six o’clock, which 1 
did, for Liverpool. On my way I read over attentively Bowdler’a 
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venion of ‘ Othello,’ with which I way (of course, having to do 
another) not satisfied — unnecessarj omissions, and improper 
passages, I thought, continued ; but I may be as wrong as I 
suppose him. 

Lwerpool, September 7^A.— Finished the extraction of coarse 
passages and expressions from ‘ Othello,’ and began the copy for 
the printers. 

September Sth. — It has occurred to me, and is an idea that I 
am disposed to adopt as a theory, that it is sufficiently impro- 
bable to be spoken of in common parlance as an impossibility 
that any educated woman — or rather, I should say, any fashion- 
ably educated woman, any one brought up with an express 
view to figure in society — can ever become a great or good tragic 
actress.* All they are taught for their own particular rdle 
goes to extinguish the materials out of which an actress is 
formed — acquaintance with the passione — the feelings common 
to all, and indulged and expressed with comparative freedom 
in a poorer condition of life, but subjugated, restrained, and 
concealed by high-bred persons. 

S^ember 9th, — Eichelieu. 10</i. — Macbeth. Wth. — 
Yirginius. \2th. — Lear. \Uh. — Macbeth, l&h, — Eichelieu. 
17/A. — Lear. * 

September 18/A. — Looked over — what I could not read — a play 
on Cataline. Surely be has paid the penalty of his conspiracy 
and all other offences in what he has endured from autWs — 
Groly has dealt with him, &c. 

Acted Brutus, very unsatisfactorily ; I really strove, was 
often, not always, self-possessed, but did not seem at all ,in 
possession of the audience. I thought that my own animation 
contrasted with the tameness of the Cassius, except in the 
quarrel scene, when he was very energetic ; but the house did 
not seem to give me their sympathy. 

September 19/A. — Hamlet. 

London, September 29/A. — A newspaper from America, 
directed by Charles Sumner, which I joyfully opened ; to be 
struck down with anguish in reading at the head of a column 
** Fmered of Mr. Justice Story.” That great and good man — 
that dear and revered and inestimable friend — is taken from us ! 
God’s vrill be done. But how the cords that bind us to life are 
rapidly loosening — one is here snapped. 
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Wrote to Charles Sumner on dear Judge Story’s death — 
Vale ! Amies dUeete el reverende — vale ! vale ! 

Leieeeter, September SOth. — Hamlet. 

October — Galled on Thomas and Colin Macaulay. Saur both, 
and old Mrs. M. They were glad to see me. Acted Cardinal 
Biohelieu tolerably well ; obliged to go on to the audience. 

October Srd. — ^Macbeth. 

London, October IBth . — Acted Hamlet, fairly, but my strength 
failed me, though not, 1 think, to be perceived, in the closet 
scene. The reception which the audience gave me was some- 
thing quite of itself ; the only instance to which it can be at all 
likened, though in a smaller theatre, was my last night at 
Drury Lane, which was aw/ul. But this, both at the entrance 
and upon the call, was quite a thing by itself. Maddox came 
and thanked me.* 

October 18th . — Dined with Horace Twiss; met Mrs. Milner 
Gibson, the Holmes, John Delanes, Fonblanque, Clayton, Mrs. 
Kitchener, the Chisholm. Spent a very agreeable day. 

John Delane told me, that during the last fortnight, they 
had received at The Times office, an average of about a dozen 
letters per diem relative to my return to London. 

October — Forster came in to tea, and informed us that 

Bradbury and Evans, with Paxton, Duke of Devonshire’s agent, 
and another capitalist, a Birmingham man, had agreed on 
starting a daily paper on a very large scale, and that Dickens 
was to be at the head of it. Forster was to have some share 
in it, and it was instantly to be got into train for starting. I 
heard the news with a sort of dismay, not feeling myself, nor 
seeing in others, the want of such a thing. 1 fear the means 
and chances have not been well enough considered. I hope and 
pray all may go well with and for them. 

October 2\st. — Fox, Dickens, Maclise, Stanfield, Douglas 
Jerrold, Forster, Mark Lemon, Z. Troughton, and Leech dined 
with us. 

October 26th . — Forster came to dinner; he urged upon me 
giving permission to my family to see me act. 1 do not know ; 
I have a feeling about their seeing me as a player. Perhaps I 
am wrong. 

* MacieaSy was now engaged at theFriucess’s Theatre from this date to the 
21st November, 1845 . — Ed. 
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October 28iA. — ^Brewster called about my wigs, &o. Murray 
called and expressed himself very anxious to make aujengage- 
ment \ 7 ith me for Edinburgh ; we made one, the first fortnight 
in March : terms, share nine nights after £20, divide equally 
the three best, twelve in all. 

Bead over agiin the play of ‘ The King of the Commons,’ 
liked it much on second perusal. Wrote at length to White* 
upon both. Heard the children read and play. Bead ‘ Othello,’ 
and looked over ‘ King Lear.’ 

November Ibth . — Went to the amateur play at the St. James’s 
Theatre. As an amateur performance it is exceedingly good, but 
this commendation is held of no account with the actors, and 
they desire to be judged on positive grounds. Judged therefore 
by the*poet and by the art, by what , the one affords the oppor- 
tunity of being done, and what the other enables the actor to do, 
the performance would not be endured from ordinary, or rather, 
regular actors by a paying audience. They seem to me to be 
under a perfect delusion as to their degrees of skill and power 
in this art, of which they do not know what may be called the 
very rudiments. 

November \%th. — Called on Campbell, saw the Siddons statue. 
He wanted £500. I told him ^ could not say anything to that, 
but that I would be responsible for the £400, and if I could get 
him more I would. He was satisfied. Called on Holloway and 
ordered' a framed print of self for Calcraft. Went to Smith’s 
for almanacs. Called on Mr. and Mrs. Chitty, on John Birch, 
on Lady Blessington ; heard from the servant of Lady Canter- 
bury’s death. Sir G. and Miss Burgoyne called and sat a little 
while. White dined with us, and after dinner I went over 
the subject of his * Feudal Times,’ unsparingly laying open 
to him the defects of his plan, and discussing ' the subject 
thoroughly. 

November lOfA— Lear. 

2l8i. — ^Acted Hamlet as well, or better, than I ever 

did. Was called for and enthusiastically received; and thus 
ends this brilliant engagement. . 

BvMin, November 24fA. — Hamlet. 2Qth. — Othello. 27th . — 
Werner. 29fk. — Lear. December let. — Macbeth. %id . — 
Hamlet. 

• Bev. James White, of Bouchuioh, Isle of Wight.— Ed. 
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December 3rd. — Acted Virginius, in my own opinion, remark- 
ably well. The honse was not good, as I had anticipated ; the 
audience very unlike the old fervent tumultuous Dublin 
audience; but they were, I think, moved.' I think I never 
acted the part so decidedly from strong instantaneous fbeling. 
The thought of my own dear child' was often present to me, 
and more than once the tears streamed down my cheeks. After 
the play sent for Mrs. Ternan, and asked to see her little gifted 
girl, who, I saw, was in the theatre — a very sweet child. 

December Ath. — Lear. 6th. — Bichelieu. 8th. — Virginius. 
Qth. — ^Macbeth. lOth. — ^Werner. 11/h. — ^Richelieu. 12th. — 
‘ Stranger.’ 13th. — ^Macbeth. lUh. — Brutus. 

Bdfast, December 17<A.— Werner. 18<A.— Virginius. 19<h. — 
‘ Stranger.’ 

Self act to Dublin, Decefunber 26th. — Hamlet. 

London, December 31«<. — The year ends. I am another step 
nearer to my grave ; many friends in this year have gone before 
me. Many mercies of Qod have been vouchsafed to me ; my 
heart bows down with gratitude for what is given, with sub- 
mission for what is taken away. I bless His name for what is 
past, and implore His heavenly aid and mercy to make happy 
and holy my life to come. Amen. 


1846. 

January 4tth . — ^Arrived at Exeter, and came to the lodgings 
taken for me. 

January 5th . — ^Went to the theatrej resolved, %wever bad 
the house might be, to act for myself and- as a study. Acted 
Macbeth very fairly in part. 

January 6th . — Sat down to read over what remained to be 
done of Pope; read all the essays, satires, epistles, &o., and 
finished the notes I had to copy in. This occupied me the 
entire day, which I gave up to it ; I have now to make up a fair 
copy book for the printer, but the work is done. 

January lih. — ^Hamlet. 3th. — Werner. 
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Ph,nunith, January 11. — Wightwick oiJled tot me and we 
went together, to Colonel Hamilton Smith’s, where we dined. 
We had a rery delightful talk, the old colonel going into the 
question of races, dates,' 'Events, like a good-humoured and most 
social j^lking cyt^opsedia ; after dinner he turned over drawings 
for me of costume, &c., molC interesting.* I was pleased to see 
a book, ‘Report of the Highland Society,’ authenticating at 
least much, if not all, of the translation Macpherson has given 
to the world as of ‘ Ossian’s Poems.’ 

January 12th. — Hamlet. 13<A. — Richelieu. Ibth. — Othello. 
IQih. — Werner. 19<A. — ^Macbeth. 218#. — ^Virginius. 

Exeter, January 22nd. — Richelieu. 

London, January 2&ih. — Looked at Daily News, not liking the 
leading article in its abuse of Peel. I cannot understand the 
sense of men who wish persons to think and act in a certain 
way, and when they do so abuse them for it. Acted King Lear 
at Princess’s Theatre. 

Fehruary 25th. — Dined with Kenyon. Met the Procters, 
Longmans, Mrs. Jameson, Babbage, Eastlake, Panizzi ; in the 
evening, Boxall, Scharf. 

Fdrmry 27th. — Acted Cardinal Richelieu well. Was warmly 
greeted. Last night of engagement at Princess’s Theatre. 

Fdrmry 28th. — ^Left home for Edinburgh. 

Edinburyh, March 2nd. — Acted Hamlet really with parti- 
cular care, energy, and discrimination; the audience gave 
less applause to the first soliloquy than I am in the habit of 
receiving, but I was bent on acting the part, and I felt, if I can 
feel at all, that I had strongly excited them, and that their 
sympathies were cordially, indeed, enthusiastically, with me. 
On reviewing the performance I can conscientiously pronounce 
it one of the very beet I have given of Hamlet. At the waving 
of the handkerchief before the play, and “ 1 must be idle,” a 
man on the right side of the stage — upper boxes or gallery, but 
said to be upper boxes — hissed ! The audience took it up, and 
I waved the more, and bowed derisively and contemptuously to 
the individual. The audience carried it, though he was very 

* Colonel Hamilton Smith supplied Macready with much valuable infor- 
mation on points of costume, heraldry, history, and scenery, illustrated by 
coloured drawings taken from a great variety of soiuces. — En. 
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stauncli to his purpose.’ It discomposed me, and, alas, fliight 
have ruined many ; but I bore it down. 1 thought of speaking 
to the audience, if called on, and spoke to Murray about it, but 
he very discreetly dissuaded me. Vftni called for, and very 
warmly greeted. Byder came and spoke to me, and tgld me 

that the hisser was observed, and said to be a Mr. W , who 

was in company with Mr. Forrest ! The man Writes in the 
Journal, a paper, depreciating me and eulogizing Mr. F., sent 
to me from this place. 

March Zrd. — Fifty-three years have I lived, to-day. Both 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Byder are possessed with the belief that 
Mr. Forrest was the man who hissed last night. I begin to 
think he was the man. 

March M. — Acted King Lear, to a very middling house (they 
will not come to see me here) which was cold in the extreme ; 
there were a few persons that seemed to understand me, 
but it is slaughterous work to act these characters to these 
audiences. 

March 6th. — Acted Othello with all the care and energy 
I could summon up. The house of course was bad, but I 
would not give in. The audience seemed really to yield 
themselves to full sympathy with the performance from the 
, first to the last. They called for me, and cheered me very 
enthusiastically. 

March 1th. — Acted Werner with much care and very fairly. 
Was called for, and very warmly received. Sir William Allan 
came into my room. 

March 8tA— Galled on Captain Butherfurd, whom, as well as 
Mrs. Butherfurd, I like extremely ; they seem people of heart. 
Called at Lord Jeffrey’s ; sat with Mrs. Jeffrey. He came in, 
and talked for some time. 

Dined with Professor Napier. Met Butherfurd, Professor 
Wilson, Lord Bobertson (Falstaff redivivus), &c. 

March 9th. — Bead Dickens’s letter on ‘ Capital Punishment,’ 
which I thought very good ; but the question arises to me, is 
not the mischief in the publicity of the punishment, and not in 
the punishment itself ? Acted Hamlet. 

March 10th.— Called and left card at Cadell’s, on Major and 

I Mrs. Moir, on McClaren ; saw Hunter, and sat with him some 
time ; he gave me an etching of Claude’s. Called and left card 
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on Dr. Alison ; saw Lolrd Murray and His family ; sat with him 
some time. Called and left card on Lord Fullerton, on Mayne, 
on Miss Hnnter Blair, on Professor and Miss Napier ; called and 
sat with Captain and hbs. Butherfiird, who lent me the Daily 
News, with Dickens’s three letters. 

Dined with Butherford. * Mrs. B. and Mrs. Captain B., Mrs. 
Gordon, Lord Cockbnm, Gordon, Professor Wilson, and some 
others were there. I enjoyed the day. The chief subject was 
poetry, and Butherfurd asked me to repeat the beginning of 
Dryden’s first ode, * From Harmony,’ which I did. He repeated 
some very striking lines of Mr. Lyte’s. I liked Lord Cockbum 
extremely and Wilson very much. I hope they may have liked 
their afternoon as well as I did. Went with Butherfurd to 
Lord Jeffrey’s. Met there Lord Murray, Lord Moncrieff, some 
other law Lord, Lord Cockburn, Mr. Fletcher, Miss Ogle, 
Miss Bigby, Haydon, &c. Mr. Gordon gave me a ticket for the 
Waverley Ball, but I could not encounter the loneliness of the 
crowd. Bead paper. 

March 11th . — Acted Cardinal Bichelieu with all the pains I 
could. Called for. The house was not any improvement on 
what has been, and with to-night my hopes of emendation die 
out. 

Edinburgh is lost to me as a place of income, a circumstance 
very much to be regretted by myself, and one I have striven 
against, unavailingly it seems ; I have not talent, or the people 
have not taste to appreciate me, it is of little moment now 
which ; my life is near its close — will not go on. 

March 12th , — Aeted King Lear in many respects well ; was 
called for and well received. Allan came into my room, much 

March IBth . — ^Bead The Times, a paragraph in it mentioning 
the circumstance of my first night here, quoting from The 
Scotsman, and adding, the person supposed is Mr. Forrest, an 
American actor I” Acted Macbeth. 

March 14<A. — Called on Sir William Allan and looked at his 
pictures. Kind and interesting old man. 

Acted Yirginius as well as I could, under some embarrass- 
ment about my dress. The audience now seems growing into 
enthusiasm. Called for. 

Mainh, 15fA. — Called a little before one o’clock on Butherfurd, 
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who jiook me oat in his carriage to his eonntry seat of Laaris- 
ton, a truly charming place, built up from and about an old 
square keep with comer-round turrets, standing in ground 
very tastefully laid out and planted, and commanding a view 
of the Firth, Inchkeith, the Ochills, the Lomonds of Fife, and 
altogether presenting scenes of th» richest beauty on what- 
ever side you turn ; the house is most elegant and convenient, 
with a select — ^indeed, I should say, a splendid — library ; it 
is a charming place. How happy the proprietor, with fame, 
fortune, a profession, a seat in his* country's legislature — 
all to make life enjoyable ! He seems to use all well. I looked 
over several of his books ; on our return we walked into the 
grounds of Lord Jeffrey’s seat, a very pretty house, and com- 
manding from the high ground a very fine view of Edinburgh. 
Arrived at home 1 read Dickens’s Wo last letters, and slept 
in my chair about half an hour &om weariness. Dined wiW 
Eutherfurd. 

March IQth . — ^Acted Hamlet, I should say in a very finished 
manner, of course I mean comparing myself with myself ; but 
I was forcible, possessed of the full poetry of the part, and 
refined in manner. 

March nth . — Acted Macbeth with all the desire and all the 
effort to de it well, but the inspiration was absent, and I met 
with several contretemps, my hair-dresser drunk and impertinent, 
and some things of a similar kind to disturb my mind, so that 
I was really not in possession of myself. I was very much 
dissatisfied with myself ; the performance was very unlike that 
of last night. ^ 

This engagement is over, and for the same number of nights, 
over a more*^ extended period, it returns me the same, or less 
amount, than I received here twenty-one "years ago on much 
less favourable terms, and under the disadvantage of very 
bad weather. I was then abased and attractive ; I am now 
admitted, at last, to be a great artist, yet regardez T&parave. 

March 18^A. — Galled on Captain Butherfurd ; wrote at his 
house a letter or note of answer to Mrs. Alison. Went with 
Captain Butherfurd to Holyrood HouSe. How I recollect the 
exciting disturbing enthusiasm with which, thirty-three years 
ago, 1 first entered and walked through the court and rooms of 
this buildjing ; I fancied the scenes as lately acted. I saw the 

von. n. ® 
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dbaracters of those sad, those highly tragic and romantic scenes, 
the needlework of Mary, the^^endour of the bed (alas!), the 
armour of Damley, the closet, the blood, all were real things 
invested with ideas of faded splendour, of awe, and mystery to 
me, that I well recollect haunted me with thoughts of deep 
melancholy the whole day through. How changed with years 
that bring the philosophic mind. How light and pleasing the 
gentle interest I had in walking through those rooms to-day, 
and pondering on the same persons and events 1 

Dined with Lord Bobertson; met Colonel Ogilvie, Clift, 
Lockhart, brother to J. G. L., Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, Miss 
Rigby, Miss Sinclair, Mr. Moir, &c. 

March 20th . — Set out for Arthur’s Seat, walked round the 
hill and\inder the crags of the cliff, passed the Chapel of St. 
Anthony, taking in by turns a series of views, mountain, 
city, sea, and lake that, in so small a compasS and so near a 
large town, are unequalled perhaps in the world. Very kind 
note from Professor Wilson; answered it. Dined with Sir 
William Allan. Met Lord Cockburn, Noel Paton, Mr. Hill, 
Wilson’s brother, Mrs. Crowe, author of ‘ Susan Hopley,’ Misses 
Rigby, &c. 

March 2\st . — Called at theatye and got my money from 
Murray, £340 2s. Od. Called and lunched with Captain and 
Mrs. Rutherfurd. Called on Professor Napier, whom I saw and 
sat with ; on Lord and Lady Murray, not at home ; on Dr. 
Alison, saw Mrs. A., liked her; on Mrs. Ogle, took leave of 
her and Miss Ogle. 

March 22nd , — ^Letter from dearest Catherine, inclosing one 
from dear Willie,* with an account of the shipwreck of a Boston 
vessel with German emigrants, the ship’s company and crew, 180, 
bound to Texas. It made my heart bleed, and my eyes over- 
flow in even thinking of it. I was glad that he should be a 
witness if such scenes must occur, hoping the sight of them, 
with thq devotion of those around him, and the first duties of 
humanity, would at once soften his heart and strengthen his 
hands. God bless him. 

Called on Rutherfurd, who took me out in an open carriage— 
rather sharp work— to Bonally the country seat of Lord 

• Then with a private tutor at Berrjrhead, near Brixham, on the south coast 
of Devonshire. — E d. 
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Oockbnrn. The place is a square' tower or keep, built by Play- 
fair, at the very foot of the j^ntlafld Hills, commauding the 
most charming view of Edinburgh, the Firth, the neighbouring 
hills, those of Fife and the western mountains ; it is beautiful. 
The house is very agreeable. Mrs. Cockburn and her three 
daughters, with a distant relation, a boy, were our breakfast 
party and very pleasant. After breakfast we walked about the 
grounds and the time flew rapidly to our departure. Lord 
Gockbum was most kind in his wish that I might return, and 
in his voluntary promise to see me in London. Our views home 
were charming. Took leave of the Butherfurds. Found a kind 
note from Glassford Bell, and presently saw himself on his route 
to the north. 

March 23rd. — Bose very early for my departure, paid all my 
bills, made gratuities, &o., and set out in the coach from 
Edinburgh ; looked at the beauty of the city as I passed the 
High Bridge ; was very drowsy through the morning’s journey. 
Beached Galashiels, where I got outside another, the Chevy 
Chase, which carried me to Melrose. The country, particularly 
the Eildon Hills and the rapid course of the Tweed, interested 
me. Found myself in a most uncomfortable inn at Melrose, the 
people on the point of retiring from business, by which ’ I was 
so disgusted that I decided on leaving it as soon as I could. 
Saw the Abbey, the best and richest specimen of the pointed 
Gothic I have seen in Scotland; much of the ornamental 
carving is of exquisite finish : the east window and that of (he 
south transept are very beautiful. William of Deloraine and 
the old monks were present to my mind as I looked on the 
stone in the corner with the cross, pointed out as Michael 
Scott’s. I was not in the best sight-seeing humour, but there 
was a great deal to interest and to please. Went in an open 
carriage to Dryburgh Abbey ; the different views of the Eildon 
Hills are remarkably grand and beautiful, particularly that 
looking up the Tweed, from the bank of the Ferry on the 
Dryburgh side ; at Dryburgh the building itself is so broken to 
pieces that little idea can be formed of its complete effect. The 
grave of Sir Walter Scott and his wife, without a stone over it, 
is in a small chapel — ^it is Scott’s, and therefore of deep interest. 
Dined at Melrose, wrote to dear Catherine, and set out for Sel- 
kirk, stopping at Abbotsford, the most disagreeable exhibition 

T 2 
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I have ahnost ever seen, itself |he snicidal instrument of his 
fate, and monument of his vanity and indiscretion. We must 
not, least of all must I, reproach any one for extravagance or 
precipitation. Everything seems as if he had died last week, 
and, in the worst possible taste; they show the clothes he last 
wore. Mrs. Purday came out to show me her . house, &c. Came 
on to Selkirk ; placed in a room where for two hours I could 
not take off my great coat, the draughts are terrible. Wrote 
to deaVest Kina. 

March 24ih . — Paid my bill, and left Selkirk by the Edinburgh 
coach for Carlisle ; passed through the wild interesting border- 
land of the Scotts and Eerrs, Armstrongs, Elliots, &c; had 
watched.the swelling of the silvery Tweed the day before, and 
this afternoon observed the rapid rushing into strength and 
magnitude of the turbid Esk; passed the Branksome Tower, 
Langholm. Saw again Johnnie Armstrong’s Tower, Cannobie 
Lea, &c., and the beautiful estate of Netherby. Who will speak 
against luck in this world ! Is there no luck in the Duke of 
Buccleugh, Graham, &o.— or is it not all luck? A lady in 
the coach asked mo if she had not the “ honour ” of travelling 
with Mr, Macready ; I did not know her. 

March 25th . — ^Paid my bill and left Carlisle by an early train 
to Workington, where I waited for the mail. In it I found one 
man and. a sickly looking deformed boy, with a very gentle 
expression of countenance, who seemed very anxious to oblige, 
and was naturally polite in his manner. He begged me to put 
my bag upon his oilskin covered basket, assuring me, there was 
“ nothing to hurt, only a few toys.” The man told me he was 
" a toy merchant, and went from one of the neighbouring towns 
to another with his little stock of merchandise, which people 
bought from him, to help him on !” My heart was touched 
by the poor little fellow’s appearance and manner. He opened 
his little basket, from which I took a small wooden pear, a musical 
pear as he explained and showed me. I gave him half-a-crown 
for it, and he was going to offer me change, but I stopped 
him. The man told me an instance of his honesty, which 
pleased me much ; he further informed me that, when a child, 
he had broken his back and was, in consequence, thus deformed. 
I could with difficulty restrain my tears in looking at and 
thinking of him. He told me of people who were very kind ” to 
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him. The man told me afterwards he was nineteen years of 
age, not looking twelve. I gave him another half-a-crown as 
he got out at Cockermqnth, and the interesting creature shook 
hands with me as he went. God bless thee, my heart most 
heartily prayed. Storms of rain and hail through the morning ; 
admired what I saw of the lake scenes, Bassenthwaite, Keswick, 
Grasmere, Bydal, and Windermere ; they are very beautiful, but 
they are not equal to what I have seen elsewhere. Bead David* 
(of Angers) on Thorwaldsen, with whom (Davttf) I do not at all 
agree. Saw a brown-faced looking woman watching for the 
coach, thought I knew the face, looked out of window, it was 
Miss Martineau. She came to the inn (a very, very bad one), 
where we stopped ; a few words passed ; she told me to get my 
dinner at the inn, as she had but one room, and then come to 
her. I got a very bad dinner and set out to her old lodgings, 
to which the servant had misdirected me; met her on my 
return in search of me, and walked with her to her newly-built, 
or, building, house — a most commodious, beautifully situated, and 
desirable residence in all respects. I could not but look with 
wonder at the brown hue of health upon her face and see her 
firm and almost manly strides as she walked along with me to 
Foxhow, Dr. Arnold’s place, from which the family are at 
present abroad ; it is a very enjoyable home, and it is easy to 
conceive how a mind and heart like that good and great man’s 
must have felt the enjoyment of such a retirement. We walked 
on to Bydal Mount to call on Wordsworth, who was ill in bed 
and had had leeches this morning. I left my regards, &c., took 
a walk along his terraces, looking on Windermere and Bydal, 
and, returning to my inn, soon after rejoined Miss Martineau, 
at Mrs. Davy’s, with whom and Mr. Gregt I took tea and 
passed a very agreeable evening. I had received a pamphlet 
and long letter from Professor Gregory on the subject of mes- 
merism, on which we had talked a little at Major Thom’s 
on Saturday last ; it is a translation of Bichenbach, and, with 
some curious facts mentioned by Miss Martineau, certainly 
made me pause in my utter rejection of this hitherto inscrutable 
and mysterious power, if power it really be. 

Amblende, Mareh 26fA. — ^Wrote a note to Wordsworth. Posted 

* Pierre Jean David, an eminent French sonlplor, bom at Angers.— En. 

t Mr, William Bathbone Greg. — ^E d. 
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uy letters, and walked down to Miss Martinean’s cottage ; I do 
enjoy the air, the hills and streams, that are keeping np their 
gentle noise all around me ; the morning was one of the best 
of early spring’s. I planted two oaks for Harriet Martinean, 
which, with her small spade, cost me some strain of the back. 
The more 1 see of her pretty house the more I am pleased with 
it ; it has not, that I perceive, one point of objection, with an 
infinite nnmber of recommendable (qualities. We walked to the 
chapel over the Brathay, took a lovely view of Windermere, 
and walked home, talking hard the whole way. I read to her 
Willie’b account of the shipwreck : it was to me a very pleasant 
morning. 

The s(^nery is very pleasing, and the exercise in the fresh 
bracing air was quite exhilarating. I spoke to her of my wish 
that Nina should hereafter spend some time with her, which 
she appeared to concur in very heartily. Paid my bill and left 
Ambleside by the mail, riding outside to Eendal along the side 
of Windermere, to obtain views of the lake, and take my fare- 
well look of the mountains ; my eyes would not serve me to read, 
so the remainder of my journey to Lancaster was “ fiat and un- 
profitable.” At Lancaster took the railway to Manchester; 
on arriving there went to the Albion Hotel ; read the papers. 

Der1>y, March B^th . — Took a small carriage and went to 
Bepton, eight miles distant, the birth-place of my beloved 
mother; this little journey has been the object of my 
thoughts for many years, a wish of my heart ever since that 
blessed parent pointed out to me from the window of the chaise 
as we travelled from Birmingham to Sheffield the graceful 
slender spire about two miles distant. I have never forgotten 
it. That must be at least forty-four years ago. At last I have 
visited the church where she was baptized, and looked upon the 
trees, the fields, the river, and the houses that her infant eyes 
looked on. And she has been long since in her quiet grave ; 
and my darling Joan too, my parent and my offspring, both in 
a more exalted state of being, I hope and trust. When am I to 
rejoin them?— a solemn question! My heart blesses their be- 
loved spirits. I went into the church, and through the church- 
yard sought for some memorial of my grandfather, Charles 
Birch, but none is there. I extracted the following from the 
register:— “1765, August 9lh. Christina Ann, daughter of 
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Hr. Charles and Christina Birch, his wife, baptized.” Then — 
“ 1768, March 20th. Mr. Charles Birch, surgeon, buried.”* I 
descended to the crypt, a very curious round-arched vault, with 
a sort of Doric or Etruscan-looking pillars, entwined with a 
roll, and supporting round arches, the centre space seeming 
loftier than those at the four angles. And she was an infant 
here, and here her father died in a state of derangement from 
the min of his property, through the treachery or misfortune 
of the agent to whom his savings were entrusted, at least thus 
1 understood from my dear mother. Blessings on her — beloved 
one i Saw the school-house, where one might be very indus- 
trious and very happy ; poor Macaulay, f my friend, who lies 
buried in the church, was, I fear, too indolent and luxurious to 
be either. 

April 4ih . — Forster showed me The Times, in which is a letter 
of Mr. Edwin Forrest, admitting that he hissed me on my in- 
troduction of a “ fancy dance ” into Hamlet ; that he had a right 
to do so ; that he was not solitary in the act ; and that he often 
led the applause which he regretted others did not follow. 

April Sth. — Mr. Stirling called and I signed the agreement for 
five weeks at the Surrey, £1000. May God speed it for good. 

April 13^h. — Engagement at Princess’s Theatre. Acted 
Hamlet. Mr. Maddox came into my room. 

April 15ih . — Acted Othello with great care, but suffering 
much from weakness and cold upon my voice and head. 
Thought that I never spoke the address to the Senate so directly 
and really as this evening, much too of the impassioned 
portions. I thought I acted as feeling it. Called for. 

April 19^h. — ^Began the long and particular business of cor- 

* Macready’s mother’s grandfather was Jonathan Birch, Vicar of Bakewell, 
in the County of Derby, where he died and was buried, 1735, Her mother 
was Christina Frye, daughter of Edward Frye, Governor of Montserrat. 
The Rev. John Neville Birch, Rector of Leasingham, in the County of Lin- 
coln (died 1782) and the Rev. Thomas Birch, Rector of South Tboresby, in 
the County of Lincoln (died 1806), were her paternal uncles. The family 
of Birch was originally settled in Lancashire, and it is said that Macready’s 
great greatrgrand&ther was disinherited by his father for taking the Royalist 
side in the civil wars of Charles I. — Ed. 

t The Rev. John Heyrick Macaulay, eldest brother of Kenneth Macaulay, 
Q.C., and M.F. for Cambridge, and first cousin of Lord Macaulay, was for 
some time head-master of Repton School. He was a good scholar, and possessed 
of many excellent quaUties.— Ed, 
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reoting, punctuating, reading and arranging White’s new play 
of ‘ The King of the Commons,* which occupied my whole day. 

April — Dined with Lady Blessington. Met Lord 
Bobertson, Liston, Quin, Lord Chesterfield, Edwin Landseer, 
Grant, Forster, Jerdan, Guthrie, Dickens. 

May' 2nd. — Took up Dickens, and with him went to the 
Boyal Academy. Delighted with the Exhibition, which sur- 
passes in general effect any that I have seen. Saw Maclise, 
Stanfield, Leslie, E. and Ch. Landseer, Knight, Allan, Danby 
(to whom I was introduced and to whom I introduced Dick- 
ens), Lane, Herbert, Chalon, Pickersgill, Uwins, Lee, Jones, 
CocWell, Etty, Patten, Boberts, Mulready, Howard, Grant, 
S. Cooper (to whom I was introduced). Sir M. A. Shee, who 
presided 'and went through his hard day’s work with great 
taste and feeling. I saw T. Cooke, whom I accosted and spoke 
to with great kindness, we shook hands, I have never enter- 
tained any but kindly feelings for him; Lord Lansdowne, 
Bogers, Lord Morpeth. The Duke was there and spoke, Sir 

B. Peel, Graham, &c. The day was very agreeable to me. 
Talfourd was there, and on breaking up, at Dickens’s suggestion 
(with no relish on my part) Bogers, Edwin Landseer, Stanfield, 
Dickens, Talfourd, and myself went to the Lyceum to see 
General Tom Thumb. 

May Itit ,. — Count D’Orsay, Lord Bobertson, the Chisholm, 
the Dickenses, Procters, Sir William Allan, Liston, Swinfen 
Jervis, Edwin Landseer, Mrs. Kitchener, came to dinner. Lord 
Bobertson gave his after-dinner speeches, his Italian songs, and 
his Gaelic sermon with great effect. 

May 9th. — ^Mr. and Mrs. Butherfurd, Sir De Lacy and Lady 
Evans, Fonblanque, Miss Twiss, Alfred Tennyson, Dyce, and 
Kenyon came to dinner. 

May lO^h. — Mr. and Mrs. E. Goldsmid, Mr. and Mrs. Brocke- 
don, Mr. and Mrs. J. Delane, Stanfield, Jerdan, Dr. Elliotson, 

C. Kemble, Ozenford, and Baymond came to dinner. 

May 14<h.— Sir John Wilson, Babbage, Sir J. Lyon Goldsmid 
and Miss G., Colonel and Mrs. Alb. Goldsmid, Sir John and 
Lady Burgoyne, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
and Wheatstone dined with us. 

May 16^h. — Mr. and Mrs. M. Gibson, Mr. and Miaa 
Mackinnon, Lydia Bucknill, Mrs. Jameson, Panizzi, Sir B. 
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Oomyn, Thorburn, Hayward, Harness, and Thackeray dined 
with ns. 

May 2Qth . — Acted King James, in Mr. White’s play of ‘ The 
King of the Commons ’ very fairly, considering all things. Was 
called and very warmly received. 

May 30^A. — Dined with Lord Lansdowne. Met Lord 
Shelburne, T. Moore, Panizzi, Eastlake, Sir A. Gordon, 
Elliot, Jerrold, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Elliot. 

June Qth. — Bezzi, Eastlake, Maclise, Mulready, Knox, 
Procter, Forster, came to dinner. 

June 19/A — ^My engagement at the Princess’s closed. Acted 
King James in ‘ The King of the Commons.’ Mr. Maddox came 
to my room and took leave of me, emphatically thanking me. 

Jvm 22nd. — Mr. Meadows, the artist of the Surrey Theatre, 
called, and I went over with him the scenes of ‘Hamlet,’ 
writing out a plot for him. 

June 23r<f. — ^Mr. Aubrey deVere called with an introduction, 
at Lord Monteagle’s request, from Talfourd. He sat long, and 
I am delighted with him. 

June 26th . — ^Went to Miss Macirone’s concert. Pleased with 
Thillon, Pischek, and herself. Was interested particularly at 
the concert in watching the expression of the different artists. 
Pischek struck me as an enthusiast, but one who, by dint of 
cultivation and discipline, could repose upon the consciousness 
of his power. He knew what he was going to do, whilst he let 
himself go free upon the current of his feelings. Miss Macirone 
I sympathised with, in all her little busy, nervous fidgettings 
and innocent affectations — it was an event, perhaps the event of 
her life, poor girl, and I rejoiced in her triumph. How little 
could the crowd around know of the years of toil, perhaps suffer- 
ing and disappointment — years in the sense of quantity of pain 
— she may have undergone to bring herself up to this point. 

June 27th . — Went to Colnaghi’s and saw De la Boche’s 
picture of Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 1814. The history of the 
man’s life is condensed into that small piece of canvas ; it is to 
me a picture of great power, great pathos, and great intellect. 
Went to the CoUege of Physicians, where I saw Elliotson, 
Spurgin, Parris, Dean of Westminster, &c . ; heard Elliotson’s 
oration in Latin, which was not well delivered, but in many 
parts very interesting. I was amaz^ to. hear him declare the 
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power of mesmerism, and insist upon its truth. Bead ' Oonsuelo ’ 
on my route. Dined with Kenyon, meeting Panizzi, Procter, 
Forster, &o. Went- to Sir J. Bennie’s, saw Manby, C. Landseer, 
Stone, Knight, &c. Saw a most curious machine for making 
tubes to hold artists’ colours. We have great discoveries yet to 
make. 

June 30^A. — ^Bead the paper, not losing one word of Sir B. 
Peel’s interesting speech. His laying down office was a proud 
minute, far prouder than its assumption. With Sterne, one 
might say, “ Oh, how 1 envied him his feelings !” Attended to 
the children, who engross my time. Made payments by note to 
B. Smith. Paving rate, &c. Heard the dear children read. 
Bead the two first scenes of ‘Hamlet’ to them. Bead in 
‘ Oonsuelo.’ 

Judy 2hd . — Went to breakfast with Bogers. Met Lyon, 
Aubrey de Vere, and, to my great delight, Henry Taylor, author 
of ‘Philip Yan Artevelde.’ He talked much, and talked well; 
his knowledge of our poets is very extensive indeed ; he quoted 
much and excellently well. Bogers was in very good spirits. 
Came home, reading ‘ Oonsuelo.’ 

Judy 5th . — Went out to Mortlake to lunch with Henry Taylor. 
Met there, with some one 1 did not know. Captain Elliot, whom 
I was very glad to meet. Was very much pleased with Mrs. 
H. Taylor, whom I thought most intelligent, pleasing, and 
attached, quite as a poet’s wife should be, to her husband. 
Taylor took me into the drawing-room, where we talked on art 
and various things, until, on Mrs. Taylor’s entrance, after a 
grand storm of rain and thunder had passed away, he mentioned 
the comedy he was upon, and wished to read his first act to me. 
It was in language very beautiful ; I was delighted with it, but 
I criticised its construction, and in my observations was gratified 
to see that I imparted some truths he had not been aware of, 
with the knowledge of which he seemed very much pleased. I 
remained long, leaving them at a little past five. Betumed, 
reading my delightful ‘ Oonsuelo.’ 

July 8th. — Bead ; finished ‘ Oonsuelo.’ It is long since I have 
been so deeply penetrated by a book. I shall never, during at 
least the few years left to me of life (and, do I wish them to be 
many, God guide me), forget this book. It is full of genius. 
My soul has been elevated by its perusal. 
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Let no one say it is useless or even weak to suffer and to 
grieve for fictitious distress ; it kumanises, softens, and purifies 
the soul. 

July IS^A. — Went to Eensal Green Cemetery to visit the 
resting-place of my blessed Joan; the dear creature. My 
heart blessed her and prayed for our reunion. 

Saw Bachel in ‘ The Horaces.* Her acting in Camille was 
very good, but there was a deficiency of physical force and, in 
consequence, her vehemence was too scolding, too cat-like in 
the spitting out of her reproaches. Saw Lord Beaumont, the 
Goldsmids, Lady BJessington. 

Judy 20th. — London to Torquay. 

Jersey, 8t. EeUer'a, Jidy 21s^. — Came on shore in boat. Drove 
up to Fred. Beynolds. After breakfast sent for Mr. Harvey. 
Arranged with him for the engagement, to act five nights here 
and three at Guernsey. 

8t. Edier's, July 22nd. — Acted Bichelieu. 24:th. — ^Werner. 
27th'. — ^Hamlet. 00th. — Shylock. 31«i. — ^Virginius. 

8t. Edier'a to Guernsey, Augud Isf. — Went on board the 
Ariadne steamboat. The company of Mr. Harvey was on board. 
Arrived in Guernsey. 

Guernsey, August Zrd. — Acted Hamlet. 4ih, — Bichelieu. 

bih. — ^Werner. 

London, August 20ih, — Birth of a daughter. [The day’s 
entry is headed Benvenuta.] 

August 2Brd. — ^Arrived at Manchester; I had my usual 
nervousness upon me, which is most extraordinary, most 
ridiculous; but so it is, the entering into a town where 
I am going to act, the sight of my name in the play- 
bills on the walls affects me most unpleasantly. How 
strange ! 

Manchester, August 24<A.— Tried my utmost to act Hamlet, 
but the audience were so peculiar that they surprised and in 
some degree distressed me ; they would not allow of any ebulli- 
tion of applause, but applauded at the end of the scene. 1 wish 
it were always so, but not being used to it, it disconcerted me 
at first. Called and well received. 

August 26th. — ^Bichelieu# 26th. — Othello. 29th. — Werner. 

Sejdsndm Isf. — Macbeth. Zrd. — Bichelieu. 4th. — Vir- 
ginius. 
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London, September 7th, — "W ent to Surrey Theatre.* Beheareed 
^th care. Dined, rested ; acted with great pains, very finely ; I 
think I did act well. Spoke to Mr. Stirling. Betumed home. 

September 26#A.— To Warrington, to give a gratuitous reading 
of Macbeth to the Mechanic’s Institute. 

London, Oddber 9th. — Completed my first Surrey engagement. 
Acted Hamlet. 

Oetdber ISth. — ^Dined with Forster. Met A’Beckett, White, 
Eenyon, Lord Nugent, Talfourd, and Douglas Jerrold. 

October 2Ath. — Went over Macbeth, which indeed occupied 
me for ihe remainder of the day, correcting Collier’s execrable 
text, and writing notes for the omitted scenes, &c. 

Proceeded to the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion. The room was tolerably filled. I read with great care 
and, I thought, well, but Shakespeare is to be acted ; there was 
much applause, and I finished by ten o’clock. A long time for 
one voice and one person to stand before an audience on matter 
not personally interesting them. 

November 7th. — Last night of Surrey engagement. Acted 
Yirginius. Called for and most enthusiastically greeted. 

■Manchester, November 10<A. — Beading of Macbeth at Me- 
chanic’s Institute. 

London, November 19</t. — ^Mr. and Miss Fox, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
Mr. A’Beckett, Charles Eddy, Stanfield, Maclise, King, Thacke- 
ray, and Forster dined with us. A’Beckett and Taylor are both 
agreeable men. Taylor a man of extensive information, I like 
him much. 

Plymouth, November 2Srd. — ^Acted Hamlet. 24:th. — ^Vir- 

ginius. 26th. — ^Lear. 27<A. — ‘ King of the Commons.’ 

November 26th. — ^Wightwick called with Mrs. W. for me, 
and took me in a carriage to Flete, the seat of Lady Elizabeth 
Bulteel. I was introduced to her, admired her ; really, a most 
engaging woman, elegant, simple, or rather simple and elegant 
for the one quality must be the foundation of the other — a very 
sweet woman. Lady Morley was with her, and Mr. Courtenay 
also. We lunched. I went over the house, which is a monu- 
ment of the feeling, taste, and talent of the deceased proprietor 
and builder. 

* The engagement at the Surrey Theatre oontinued from 7th September to 
9th October, and again from 12th October to 7th November.— Ed. 
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November SOth. — Acted Eicbelien. DeeenAer Irf.— Lear. 
3rd. — ‘ King of the Commons.’ 4th. — Shylock. 

London, December ISth. — ^Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft (American 
Minister), Sir deLacy and Lady Evans, Carlyle and Miss Welch, 
Fonhlanqne, Babbage, and Knox dined with ns. 

December \3th. — The Milner Gibsons, Horace Twisses, 
Belanes, Dillon, and Dyce dined with ns. 

Dec&nAer 2\st. — Hardwick, Qnin, Dickens, Trongbton, Elliot- 
son, Mark Lemon, Leech, Forster, Swinfen Jervis, Baymond, 
dined with ns. 

Canterbury, December 30th. — ^Acted Hamlet. Olst. — ^Werner. 


1847. 

[Sentences at commencement :] ’ 

Whatever you do, get rid of anxiety ; it hurts the stomach more than 
arsenic, it generates only fresh cause for anxiety by producing inaction and 
loss of time. 


£a liberalitate utendum, qnss amicis prosit, ohsit nemim.* — Cic. De 
Off. I. 43. 


Alia alium delectant. Ego rero prudent! consilio et modicis cupiditatihus 
delector. Sit mihi mens sana, et bene temperata: ingeninm quod neque 
hominibus, neque vitas eventibus irascitur, iis contra auimo assentitur ; omnia 
prubb sestimat, iisque recte utitur.f 

London to Exeter, January 3rd. — Bose in tolerably good time, 
and bnsily employed myself in packing np my clothes, &c., 
which occnpied me some honrs. On coming down stairs I read 

* Be generous, but so as to be of use to your friends without injuring any 
one. — ^E d. Tbxks. 

t There are differences in what gives content to different persons. For my 
part, I place my delight in prudent determination and moderate desires. I 
would have a sound and weli-r^Iated mind, and a disposition not apt to be 
anger 9 d either by men, or by tile accidents of life, but whi^, on the contrary, 
accepts them with a good-will, takes a just view of all thii^ and turns them 
to good account, — ^En. 1 'basb. 
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prayers to my dear family.' Came by railway to ‘Exeter, 
reading by the way the Ikeaminer and No. 4 of ‘ Domhey and 
^n,’ -which I think most powerfully 'Written. 

Exeter, jAnnary 4/A.— Othello. 6tk, — ‘ King of the Cbinmons.’ 
Stilt. — Bichelieu. 

Bristol, January lltA. — Hamlet. 

Bristol to Bath, January 12tA.— Came on to Bath reading 
Examiner. Went from White Hart to the theatre, walked the 
stage to make myself at home npon it— my usual practice. 
Thoughts of past days crowd on me here, my first agitated 
experiment, my success, my friends, my youthful ranities, and 
real and fancied loves, alas ! how many in the grave, how past 
are all these dreams of boyishness ! 

Bristol* January \Zth. — Lear. 

Bath, January lAth. — Lear. [To 26th January, performing 
alternatdl|^at Bath and Bristol.] 

Dublin, February \st. — Acted Macbeth well, yes, well, to an 
indifferent house. Called. Stapleton, poor old fellow, a thirty- 
two years’ acquaintance, came in to speak to me. I never acted 
Macbeth better, and learned much in this night’s performance. 
Hear this and understand it, if you can, you “ great ” young 
actors ! 

Dublin, Fibruary 2nd. — Virginius. 3rd. — Lear. 4th. — 
Werner. 

February 5th. — ^Acted Othello. Went on the stage de- 
sponding, despairing of any power to act at all, but thinking 
to myself 1 would take time, having the clear idea of every 
word 1 uttered in my mind, and make the performance a study. 
I pursued the plan, kindling into energy, and acted the part 
most effectively, indeed well. The house was better than we 
could have calculated on, and the audience quite laid hold on 
by the acting. Called for. 

February 9th. — Went to station. Left Dublin by train for 
Drogheda. Game on by mail to Belfast. 

Belfast, February \9th. — Acted Macbeth. Never was more 
distressed ; the murderer in the banquet scene laid his hand 
familiarly on my arm, and other things nearly as bad. 

February IDA. — ^Werner. 12<A. — ^yirginius. 

13A( — To Glasgow. 

15th. — To Edinburgh. 
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Fti)rmry 20th. — ^ESdinbnrgh. to Glasgow. 

Qlaagovo, Fdrrmry 22nd. — ^Aoted Hamlet really weH, bat 
under strange feelings of fcetfalness and mortification. 1 sent 
for Mr. l^ald, the acting manager, and' asked him whai the 
house was ; he told me, “ But middling yet.” I was quite cast 
down. I do not know when I have, in my ^ofessional lif^ 
suffered so much from mortification. I tried to rally, and acted 
as well as I could ; 1 thought the audience felt much of the 
performances. Mr. Miller came and paid me £50 for to-morrow 
night. 

F^yrm'ry 20rd. — ^Lear. 24<A. — ^Werner. 20th. — ‘King of the 
Commons.’ 20th. — ^Eichelieu. 27iA. — Macbeth. 

March l8<. — ‘ King of the Commons.’ 

Greenock, March 2nd. — Started in good time to Greenock. 
Delighted with the sight once more of those beautiful hills, 
and the various views upon this lovely river. SpeMt all my 
time before rehearsal in clearing off debts of correspondence. 
Posted my letters and went to rehearsall Acted Hamlet; 
murdered in some scenes by the actors. 

March 3rd. — ^Richelieu. 

Glasgow, March 5th. — Richelieu. 0th . — ^Lear. 

London, March \Uh . — Thought again upon my fate and my 
condition, and at last saw my way to the decision qf preparing, 
if needful, to leave the English stage, and of going to live with 
my dear family in America, which, if we did not like, we should 
still be able to leave. This decision had an immediate effect 
on my spirits ; and I went forward with what I was occupied 
on with double alacrity. 

March 29th. — Theatrical Ftmd Dinner. — Went to the London 
Tavern, thinking over what I had to do. I was received as some 
extraordinary person. In the Vice-President’s room I found 
Horace Twiss, Buckstone, Brewster, and most of the committee ; 
waited some time for Dickens, who at last arrived with Forster. 
Where were Stanfield and Maclise, &c. ? Ate very little, drank 
very little port and water, was made to take wine with the 
two sides of the room — “a custom more honoured in the 
breach,” See. Gave out my toasts with perfect self-possession, 
and, on the announcemeniitf the Queen’s donation, which started 
the evening, the cheering was great. My speecldiras heard with 
the deepest attention and interest, and with much applause. 
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Buckstone follo^red as “ a farce.” Dickens was very powerful. 
Twiss epoke excellently and Forster too. The collection was 
£401. 1 cut the business short at about eleven, and, having sent 
Letitia, who was there, to the carriage before me, left^ihe place, 
having toasted “ the Ladies.” Delighted to escape, and attended 
with the grateful homage of the committee and miuh. applauded 
by the guests as I passed through them. 

[4pv7 5th to May Is^. — Engagement at Liverpool, with a few 
nights at Manchester.] 

Manchester, April 26^A.— Acted Hamlet, taking^special pdfos, 
and, as 1 thought, really acting well; .generally in the very 
spirit and feeling of the distracted, sensitive young man ; but 
I did not feel that the audience responded to-^e ^ I did not on 
that atcount give way, but the inspiration is lost, the perfect 
abandon, under which one goes out of one’s self, is impossible 
unless y^ti enjoy tlfe |erfeot sympathy of an audience they 
do not abandon themselves to the actor’s po^ersHiis magic 
becomes ineffectuar 

London, May 9th . — ^Dined with Forster. Met Eegnier, 
Madame B., and their little girl, Dickens and i^eorgina, Stan- 
field, and Maclise. Dickens’s children came in in the evening. 
Stanfield went home with me, and W^alked of Maclise on our 
way, lamenting his want of energy in remaining here, where 
his style is growing and hardening into a manner, instead of 
starting off to Italy and studying and painting at Venice and 
at Borne. 

May lOth . — Called on secretary of Literary Fund, and paid 
him £5 as my annual subscription^ or rather donation. Be- 
quested him to say to Chevalier Bunsen (Chairman of Anni- 
versary Dinner) that I would have dined there if 1 could. 

May 13th . — White came -and dined with us, and we went 
together to the amateur play at the St. James’s'Theatre. Saw 
there Landon, Mrs. M. Gibson, Lord Ellesmere, Lady Essex and 
Miss Johnstone, Sheridan Knowles. The play ‘ Hernani,’ trans- 
lated by Lord Ellesmere, was in truth an amateur performance. 
Greville and Craven were very good amateurs— but, tragedy by 
amateurs ! 

May 14th. — Jenny Lind called. ’^Buried the greater part 
of the day ifi preparing the copy of English for Latin 
verses. 
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May 15th. — ^White, Savage Lander, Forster, Maclise, C. Eddy, 
Monsienr and Madame Begnier, came to dinner. 

May 23ri. — ^Made out a computation of the various results, 
pecuniai!f,jof my different courses of proceeding to the end of 
my professiontd life. Dined with H. Twiss, met there Delanes, 
Bogers, Mr.fand Mrs. German Beed, Lord De Lisle and Miss 
Yilliers, Miss 'Courtenay, Lord Charleville, Colonel Sharp, <&c. 
Bogeiis was out of humour with the extreme heat, and abused 
everything and everybody. 

May 2M. — Looked at paper, saw the death of O’Connell. 
“There’s a great spirit gone!” but not a good one, nor great 
in the qualities which constitute true -greatness. How thick 
the shafts are flying ! The angel of death is unusually busy 
with great names, leaving them only names. Acted Hamlet 
at Princess’s Theatre.* 

May^5th . — Forster and Bulwer L^ton came to dine. 
Talked om .the subjects of plays the whole evening, and 
at last we seemed to settle down upon that of Sir Bobert 
Walpole as the best that could be devised for a mixed play. 

May 21th. — ^%ent to* the npera in low spirits. Saw ‘ La 
Figlia del Beggimento,’ and> Jenny Lind— the most charming 
singer and actress 1 hav^ even in my life seen. Her energy, 
vivacity, archness, humour, passion, and pathos^ird" equally 
true. Her face is not handsome in feature, ];>ut beautiful in 
its expression, varied as it is. I was enchanted with her. ' 

May SOth. — The Lord Advocate and Mrs. Butherfurd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Fanizzi, Eastlake, 
Bogers, Miss Jewsbury, Edwin Landseer, and Jenny Lind came 
to dinner. The day was very pleasant, and the party seemed to 
find it so. In the evening Mr. D’Eyncourt, C. Halls, Delanes, 
Horace Twisses, Baroness Eichthtil, Staudigl, Maclise, Forster, 
White, Babbage, Wheatstope, Sir J. Bennie, Spurgins, Procters, 
Mulready, Leslies, Jerrold, Dyce, WUkie, Mazzini, Bezzi, Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Charles Buller, Misses Herries, Le Boy, 
Ac., came. All was lively and agreeable, and there was but one 
expression, and that was delight with Jenny Lind. 

June Uf. — Babbage, Dyce, Mulready, A’Beckett, White, 
Douglas Jerrold, BenedidfjfHardwick, came to dinner. Staudigl 

* This engagement at the Princeaa’s Theatre was from 24th May to 18th 
June. — E d. 
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Bent an excuse at the last moment. We had a very pleasant 
day. In the evening Catherine, whom I had dissuaded from 
coming down to dinner, received a good many of our neighbour 
friends with music — E. Goldsmid, Bishops, Popes, •9?hruppB, 
Miss Starch, Thorhurns, Brockedons, Baxendales, Ainsworths, 
Baroness Eichthal, Beeds, Miss Bainforth, Miss Morrison, Stan- 
fields, Hills, Schwabes, &c. All went off very agreeably and 
cheerfully. 

June 5th. — ^The Delanes, Hetta Skerrett, Fanny Howarth, 
Quin, the* Chisholm, Thackeray, Lyon, Troughton, Trafers, 
Knox, dined with us. 

June 8th. — ^Mr. and Miss D’Eyncourt, Mr. and Miss Mack- 
innon,^ Mr. and Miss Swynfen Jervis, Mr. and Mrs. H. Twiss, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Goldsmid, Le Boy, and Forster dined with us. 

June 10th. — Baron and Miss Goldsmid, Mr. and Mrs. Schwabe, 
Sir John Wilson, H. Smith, Professor Tom Taylor,. Doctor 
Spurgin, dined with us. 

June 16<A. — Went to Brompton, reading * Scribe ’ by the way. 
Called on Jenny Lind. 1 saw her and she was apparently 
pleased to see me. She was in costume of “ La Figlia," &c., to sit 
for a statuette. She was hearing some one from “ la Cour ” who 
came for an opinion, or instruction, “qui ne peut pas chanter du 
tout," as she said. I waited till she was free, then saw her again, 
and made an appointment for Monday for Edwin Landseer with 
her. Called on Mrs. C. Hall, admired her beautiful cottage, 
beautifully and tastefully furnished. 

June 18th. — Acted King Lear with much care and power, 
and was received by a most kind and sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic audience. Jenny Lind was in one of the stage-boxes and, 
after the play, there was a great excitement to see her. 1 was 
called on, the audience tried to make me come on after the first 
act, but of course I would not think of such a thing. The 
enthusiasm of the audience on my taking leave was very great. 

June 24<A.— Anniversary of wedding day. Darling baby was 
christened Cecilia Benvenuta.* The Smiths, H. Skerrett, Mrs. 
Dickens, Wightwick, Troughton, Forster, Kenyon, Bezzi, Oxen- 
ford, Maclise, dined with us. We received a very kind excuse 
from Staudigl, who could not siiig if he dined. A very 
cheerful dinner. Sir. W. Allan and Staudigl came into the 
* Now Mrs. Hoisfurd. — ^£o. 
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dioing'room before tbe evening. We had a very charming 
concert by Standigl, Miss M. Hawes, Miss Bainforth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beed (Miss P. Horton), the Misses Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Cooke. The Eddys, Bishops, Goldsmid, Bnndts, Bevds. 
Beed and Stnrch, Horace Twiss, Delane, Howarth, Walker, 
Thorbnms, &c. We had a happy day. 

June 2Sth ^ July — Excursion in Belgium and Holland, 

Bruges, Malines, Antwerp, Botterdam, the Hague. 

July Wt. — ^Went with Edward to see Eachel in ‘Ph6dre.’ It 
wa#a very striking performance, all intensity; all in a spirit of 
vehemence and fury, that made me feel a want of keeping : I 
could have fancied a more self-contained performance, more 
passionate fondness — not fury — in her love, and more pathos. I 
could imagine a performance exciting more pity for tho 
character than she inspired, and equal effect in the scenes of 
rage and despair. 

Easthoume, August Isf. — Looked at tho papers; very much 
delighted to see that Fox had come in for Oldham. Looked 
through and read over the poems of Wotton and Baleigh. 
Heard the children repeat their hymns. Went with the children 
and Catherine to church, Mr. Davids called to inquire about 
my performing at Drury Lane for Shakespeare’s house. I 
told him I had not the power, being under engagements. 

September 7<A.— Occupied in preparing the arrangement of 
‘Philip Van Artevelde.’ 

September IDA. — Children road their usual morning page® of 
Charles XII. Letters from Mary Bucknill, from Henry Smith, 
from Fourrier. Lessons from nine till half-past one. Lushing- 
ton* called, whom I like very much. Walked with Catherine and 
Katie, a very pleasant ramble. Prepared lesson for Monday, 
giving Willie some Alcaic verses to do. Looked over tho 
Engliab verses of the children. Looked out sermon, looked out 
verses. 

September \2th . — Called on Lushington, saw his brother, and 
Mrs. Lushington, Tennyson’s sister. 

London, October 11<A. — ^Acted Macbeth (at Princess’s Theatro)t 
with great power. ^ Called and led on Miss Cushman. 

• Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. — Ed. 

t Tills engagement at the PrinceWs Theatre continued to 7th Pcccm- 
ber.— En. 
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October IQth. — Fox, Forster and Maddox came to hear ‘ Van 
Artevelde’ read. Fox and Forster were greatly excited by the 
play ; Maddox reiterated his agreement to get it up. 

OetcAer 17th. — ^Went out with Catherine to Mortlake to call 
on Mr. and Mrs. Henry Taylor ; proposed to him to have ‘ Philip 
Van Arterelde’ acted. He seemed pleased with the idea and 
would consider it. He appointed to come to me with Mrs. 
Taylor on Tuesday at seven to hear the play read. 

October 19th. — ^Mr, and Mrs, Taylor, Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spring Bice), Dickens, Stanfield, White and Forster came to 
the reading. Nina and Katie were present. The effect was 
very great. Taylor said he had no idea of such theatrical power 
being ^in the work. He assented readily to its performance. 
All were delighted. 

Dickens, Forster, Stanfield and White stayed supper. Let 
me believe this a good omen. 

October 2l8i,— Began the day with the business, which I ex- 
pected to last for two or three hours, of preparing a copy of 
‘ Philip Van Artevelde ’ for the theatre. I was busily, very 
busily, employed in it the whole day, and it is not nearly 
finished. H. Taylor called in the morning, and gave me some 
altered lines. Ho also read mis his idea in which the second 
Stadt House scene should be played. 

Octdbw 2Zrd. — Continued at work on ‘ Van Artevelde.’ Went 
to Princess’s Theatre. Met Taylor, who left us immediately, 
Spedding, Moxon, Willmott, and Forster. Bead ‘ Philip Van 
Artevelde’ to them and the company of players. 1 refused 
peremptorily to say one word about the disposition of the two 
characters. Van Den Bosch and Occo : Mr. Maddox, cast them. 

October 24th. — Going up to dress for the evening, or undress, 
found on coming down Fonblanquo in the study. He sat long. 
Forster came in. He told us afterwards that Fonblanque had 
got an office — Statistical Secretary to the Board of Trade with 
promise of preferment. He deserves it and much more. But 
alas, for the pleasure of reading his articles in the Examiner. 

Novmber 22nd. — ^Production of ‘ Van Artevelde.* Attended 
to business, did my best, worked my hardest. Went to rehearsal. 
Acted Philip Van Artevelde. Failed ; I cannot think it my fault. 
Call^ for, of course. Forster, Dickens, Stanfield, Maclise, 
Spring Bice and his brother came into my room. I am very 
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nnhappy ; m j toil and life is thrown away. I certainly laboured 
more than my due in regard to the whole play, and much of my 
own part of Van Artevelde I acted well ; but the play was so 
under-acted by the people engaged in it, that it broke down 
under their weight.* 

December 7th . — ^Acted King Henry IV. In thinking on the 
difference of my own management and that of others, the critics 
might have seen that the difference was great, and the cause 
of this : that I thought for and acted to myself every character 
and every supernumerary figure, and taught them to act as 
I would have done had I been cast in their places. Thus 
there was the mind of a first actor moving and harmonising 
the action of the mass : 

“Mens agitat tnolem et magno sc corpore iniscet.” 

December Wth . — Note from Elliotson, inclosing one from 
Barlow, of the Boyal Institution, inviting me to give a lecture 
on the literature of a given period in the course of the ensuing 
season. 

December 15th . — As I was going to bed, Mr. Anderson sent 
in his card as from Osborne House. I did not recollect what 
Osborne House was ; he came, and I recognised, on explanation, 
the husband of Mrs. Anderson, the pidniste. His message was 
(as he said) to convey Her Majesty’s wish, that I would read 
the words (translated from Sophocles into German and from 
German into English) of ‘ Antigone ’ before Her Majesty, ac- 
companied, by Mendelssohn’s music, on the Ist of January. I 
questioned him very strictly to ascertain if his message was 
a direct command or no. He was evasive but very civil, and 
after a very long interview, in which I told him, if it was Her 
Majesty’s command, I would come from Exeter, where I should 
act on the Friday, read at Windsor on Saturday, and return to 
Bristol on Sunday ; but if not Her Majesty’s own wish, then I 
excused myself. I wrote to Mariannet that she might explain 
my position to Her Majesty. 

December 20th . — ^Wentto the Westminster Play, ‘The Adelphi.' 
Mr. Liddell welcomed me very kindly. Met Carteret Ellis, in his 

* The play was acted again on 29th November and Ist December. — En. 

t Miss Skerrett, who held for many years a confidential position in attend- 
ance upon the Queen. — ^E d. 
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drawi^>room. Saw Bourne at a distance, Hawes, Mr. King, 
Milman, who asked ns to go to tea in the evening. I went and 
fonnd Lords Lansdowne and Morpeth, Dean of Westminster, 
Talfonrd, and others. Saw Willie* coming ont from the play. 

Deeemher 2!7th . — ^In the evening a party, chiefly of yonng 
people, friends of mine, Willie and Katie, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookfield, Elliotson, Kenyon, Misses G-oldsmid, Walter H. 
Smith, Horace Twiss, Miss Cockhum, &c. The evening was very 
cheerfnl, and many scebaed very happy. I was greatly pleased 
with Mrs. Brookfield. Slipped off to bed abont half-past twelve. 
Exeter, December 29<A. — Hamlet. 


1848 . ' ■ 

[These additional sentences are placed at the commencement 
of the Diary for 1848 :] 

When thou prayest, rather let thy heart bo without words than thy words 
without heart. 

A patient man will bear for a time, and afterwards joy shall spring up to 
him. 


Silence is the safest response for all the contmdiction that arises from 
iiniHsrtinence, vulgarity, or envy. 


Wo are as safe at sea, safer in the storm which God sends us, than in a 
calm, when wo are befriended by the world. 


If any one tells you that you can become rich otherwise than by labour 
and economy, do not listen to him,’ he is a liar and poisoner. 


[The following notes of prospects and plans, are written on 
a separate piece of paper, placed in the Diary for 1848 :] 

To leave the stage in May, 1849, with the office of Reader, and teacher of 
elocution, might give me an income of £1800 in England. 


* Macready’s son, then at Westminster School. — Ed. 
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To iuavo the Eogtyi stage in May, 1849, and the American stage, 
November, 1850, might give me an income independent of £1400 in America, 
with power to add to it. 

To remtdn on the stage till I am sixty years old (1863) might, though I 
think it more doubtful than cither of the other choices, leave me with an 
income of £1200. 

Query : Tn April, 1848, ascertain if 1 can obtain this office in that year, and 
by that decide my course. 

In the meantime, 

WORK, 

WOBK CHEBBVULLT 
and 

WELL. 


[The early part of the year 1848, up to the 2l8t of February, 
when an engagement continuing to the 14th of April, com- 
menced at the Princess’s Theatre, was mostly occupied hy 
provincial engagements at Bath, Bristol, Sheffield, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Manchester, Hull, and Newcastle, varied hy a short visit 
of pleasure to his brother. Major Macready, and his wife, at 
Cheltenham.] 

January 18th . — Sat down to ruminate thoroughly on tho 
plays to be done at the Princess’s. Thought over the scenes of 
‘ Penruddock,’ and those of Sir Edwin Mortimer ; did not see in 
either enough to sustain me or to lift me. Turned to Shake- 
speare, considered ‘ Timon,’ suggested by Forster, which could 
not be made interesting on the stage, in my opinion. Thought 
‘ of King Kichard II.’ went over the part, thought it promised 
the best of all. My age is an objection that I must encounter, 
and may overcome, by truth and passion. Bead the play, and 
became confirmed in my opinion and settled in resolution, if 
Mr. Maddox will do anything for it. Acted Hamlet. 

London, February 21«f. — ^At Princess’s Theatre, Macbeth. 
Mrs. Butler as Lady Macbeth. 

F^yruary 23rd. — ^Wolsey. Mrs. Butler as Queen Katharine. 

25fi^. — Othello. Mrs. Butler as Desdemona. 

March Srd. — ^Birthday, »t. fifty-five. Acted King Lear in my 
best manner, which was appreciated by the audience. Called 
for, led on Mrs. Butler, warmly received. 
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April ith. — Beading of Hamlet at Maidstone. 

London, April 5th. — Acted Brutus in a very masterly manner. 
I do not think I ever acted it with the same feeling, force^ wd 
reality. Galled. 

London, April 22nd. — ^Waited till seven o’clock, and went with 
Catherine and Letitia into the drawing-room to see the children 
“act.” A humorous play-bill was placed on the table, an- 
nouncing Andromaque, Bacine, Achilles and Agamemnon, 
Ilias, and Horace's satire, “ Ibam forte via sacra,” dramatically 
arranged. The acting was very clever : there was an excellent 
understanding and an ardent feeling of their respective parts. If 
I had not the means of educating and of leaving some little 
means to them, 1 should be apprehensive that the possession of 
this talent, which seems like an inheritance, might lead them 
to this worst exercise of a man’s intellect. Their dresses were 
ingeniously made up, and the whole proceeding was most 
interesting. Dear blessed beings ! May their hearts ever be 
as light and pure and as happy, at least, as now. God bless 
them. 

AfrU nth . — Acted Macbeth at Marylebone Theatre. 28<A. — 
Lear. 

April 29<A. — Went with Dickens to Boyal Academy dinner. 
Much pleased with works of Herbert, Danby, Webster, E. 
Landseer, Creswick, Stanfield, Lee and Cooper, Cope, Hughes. 
Saw many friends — Bishop of Norwich had forgotten me; so 
bad Denman. The day was not so lively as usual ; there was a 
want of management and the music was bad. Brougham was 
making himself absurdly conspicuous. The Duke spoke .as 
unmeaningly as usual, and Lord Lansdowne, whom I had never 
heard speak in public before, greatly disappointed me. 

May Ath. — Acted King Henry and Oakley to a very bad house 
for the Siddons’ monument. Called ; led on Mrs. Warner. 

May 5th. — Came with Catherine by railway to Bedford, read- 
ing by the way Forster’s ‘Oliver Goldsmith.’ Arrived, we 
walked through the town ; but I wasr struck as flat as the 
country or place itself by its uniformly dull country. I felt as 
if my spirits and energy would go if fixed there. I do not feel 
at present as if I could encounter it. Saw the school, &c. 
Walked in the garden and into the other part of the town. 

\May 9th to ISth. — Provincial engagements at Bath, Bristol, 
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Plymouth, York, Preston, and Chester, acting Henry lY., Mr. 
Oakley, Hamlet, and Bichelieu.] 

London, May ^Ath. — Mr. and Mrs. Bates, Baron and Baroness 
Goldsmid, Mrs. Procter, Knox, Kenyon, Brookfield, Eastlake, 
Lumley dined with us. The Dickens’s, the Herries’s, Ainsworths, 
Twisses, Howarth, Campbell, Denvilles, Bogers, Babbage, 
Wheatstone, &c., came in the evening. 

June 5th. — Mrs. Butherfurd, who brought an excuse from the 
Lord Advocate, detained in the House of Commons, Sir J. 
Wilson, Sir B. Comyn, Panizzi, Thackeray, E. Landseer, Lyon, 
Mrs. Murray came to dinner; a pleasant day, hut a little 
gloomed by the empty chair of the Lord Advocate. The 
Bancrofts, Mrs. Thomas and her daughters, Mrs. Procter and 
Adelaide, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Schwabe, Otto Goldsmidt, 
Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. and Miss Nicholson, Madame 
D’Eichthal came in the evening. 

June 7th . — Dined with Brookfield. Mrs. Brookfield not well 
enough to come down from the drawing-room. Met Hallam, 
Sir C. Elton, Sir A. and Lady Gordon, Hallam, junior, 
Mr. Greave, Miss Elton. In the evening saw the Procters, 
Miss Wynne, Miss Thompson, &c. ; an agreeable evening ; met 
Thackeray going out. 

Jwne Bth. — C. Jones came as secretary to the (Siddons monu- 
ment) committee ; dear Stanfield came, and very kindly Lord 
Lansdowne. After waiting as long as we could, I read the 
Beport, and we concluded, without the formalities of a meeting, 
that it would be best to print the Beport and inclose it with a 
letter from the secretary to such persons as would be likely to 
take an interest in such a measure, or who ought to do so. 
Jones and myself, when Lord Lansdowne had gone, made out 
the letter, and he took it to get the paper printed. 

June 9th. — Went with Edward and Patty to Sir John 
Soane’s house or museum, a quaint piece of coxcombery and 
gimcrackery, absurd 1 think to be left as it is, alone, for it is 
scarcely worth the trouble of going to see. 

The sarcophagus of Belzoni ought to be in the British 
Museum ; the Hogarths, Canalettis, the Sir Joshua, and Law- 
rence’s portrait of Soane should be in the National Gallery. 
Walked on to Campbell’s ; saw the statue of Mrs. Siddons. 

June 11th, — 0. Jones called, and I corrected the Beport to 
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be printed for circulation, looked ont list of names, &c. Adelaide 
and Agnes Procter called. Catherine set ns down in Hyde Park. 
Willie and myself called on Lady Blessington, who kept us 
talking long; on Shell, from home; on Hallams, from home; 
Mr. Murray, same ; Elliotson, same ; Hillard, whom we found 
within, and where Bancroft called. In Grosyenor Place we met 
Bichard Jones, who must be seventy, but whom Willie thought 
not more than fifty. We talked of the old actors, our contem- 
poraries, of whom so few are left. Edward and Patty and 
Ellen came to dinner. 

June 12/A. — Thought upon the constant subject, my change 
of home. The consideration of the purpose of life, as given by 
God, and the comparative power of discharging our duty in it, 
pressed strongly upon me. My own degraded position as being 
proscribed from the privileges common to my many associates, 
viz., that of going to court — a matter worthless in itself, but 
made a brand and an insult by being denied to me, as one of 
a class. 

Edward, Patty, and Ellen dined. Talked with Edward, and 
pushed him home upon the question of America. His opinion 
was that it would be his choice with my large family, to live in 
England upon however contracted a scale, relinquishing all 
but mere living, of course giving up society, and getting on in 
some country town as well as I could till 1 saw what chances 
my sons had and how things might turn up. As to my 
daughters losing all the advantages of society, he thought 
nothing of that ; in fact, the amount of reasoning was this : “ I 
would stay in England under whatever circumstances, though 
I cannot deny the advantages which appear in the United 
States.” This, I may say, determines me for America. God 
prosper us. 

June Idth . — ^Looked at the paper ; sorry and ashamed to read 
the account of the outrage ofiered to the French actors last 
night at Drury Lane Theatre. Asked for the manager and was 
shown to his room, the first time I have entered the stage-door 
since I quitted it. The manager seemed alarmed at my pre- 
sence. I told him in French I had called to express my con- 
cern and indignation at the outrage ofiered them last night, &c. 
They were very grateful, and asked, if I had not been content 
with my reception at Paris. I told them how gratefully 
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I remembered it, and ever should. They asked if 1 would 
write a line to that effect. I sat down, and in the midst of their 
hurried conversation wrote a note to M. Hostein, the director. 
They were profuse in their acknowledgments, Jullien observing 
two or three times, “G’est digne de votre caractere.” M. 
Hostein in great joy introduced me to two actors, as I passed, 
who were very grateful and respectful. Called on Henry 
Taylor, Mrs. H. T. very unwell. Coming home wrote a 
corrected note to M. Hostein, requesting him in French to 
substitute it for that which 1 had left with him. The Dickenses 
and Hillard dined with ns. Answer from M. Hostein. 

Jme 14th. — ^Wrote to Marianne Skerrett with the Siddons 
papers for the Queen, to G-. Anson for Prince Albert, and to 
Lord Howe for the Queen Dowager. 

London to Hereford, Jme 15th. — Bead the Times, in which 
my letter* to M. Hostein appeared, and a further condem< 
nation of the “ dull brutality ” of the wretched ruffians who so 
disgraced themselves in last night’s disturbance at the theatre. 
At Swindon saw Wilson, the Scotch melodist; he was open- 
mouthed about those vile rascals. Talked with dear Eatie, who 
is a most engaging child. God bless her. At Gloucester I 
took her to see the cathedral; we could only take a hasty 
glance at it ; saw another church ; showed her the view from 
the terrace at Boss. Beached Hereford at five, and came to 
our excellent friends the Twisses ; found them in good spirits ; 
found Arthur and Godfrey here. Spent a very cheerful evening. 

Leeds, June 17th. — ^Found at my lodgings letters from Messrs. 
Hodgson and Burton, I presume solicitors, “ inquiring of me in 
the names of Messrs. Webster, C. Kean, C. Mathews, Farron, 
Harley, Buckstone, Wright, Meadows, Granby, P. Bedford, 
F. Mathews, Leigh Murray, B. Boxley, Hughes, 0. Smith, 
Lambert, Worrett, Creswick, Howe, and numerous other 
members of the profession who do not concur in the course 
you have adopted, &c., whether the words used by you to M. 
Hostein were actually uttered by me, and the names of the 
members of the profession who authorised me. to protest,” &e. 
Occupied during the evening in making a copy of a reply to 

* The letter referred gratefully to the kind reception he had three times 
(enjoyed when acting in Paris, and regretted that similar courtesy was not 
shown to the French company in London. — E d. 
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these persons. Letters from Poole about the English players. 
Bead in paper of poor Tom Steele’s death. I wish I had seen 
him as I intended. His fate was unhappy, but not altogether 
attributable to the causes assigned by the papers. He had 
spent his fortune before he joined O’Oohnell. 

[June l%th to 2Zrd. — Engagement at Leeds.] 

London, June 2%th. — Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, Sir A. and 
Lady Gordon, Sheil, Charles Buller, Mr. and Mrs. Jay, Lady 
Morgan, Hillard, Comte D’Orsay, and Brookfield dined with us ; 
Procters and Howarths came in the evening. 

[July 6ih to Bth. — Three nights at Birmingham.] 

London, July IQth. — Special performance at Drury Lane. 
Occupied with afiairs for the evening and taking my dresses. 
Called for Dickens, with whom 1 went down in the carriage to 
Drury Lane Theatre. Saw Miss Cushman, with whom was Miss 
McHays. I talked with them some time. Dickens was very 
active all day, answered letters for me, and took on himself 
various arrangements. He was the acting manager ; the play 
was very respectably set upon the stage. I lent Mr. Phelps 
my dress for King Henry YIII. Behearsed two pieces; saw 
Braham, Knowles. On going on the stage, indeed, as it appeared 
from the beginning of the anthem, an organized disturbance, 
similar to that got up for the expulsion of the French actors, 
was violently persisted in by a few persons in the pit and the 
galleries. My reception was very great, and the house, with 
Her Majesty and the Prince in state, was most brilliant. The 
noise continued through the scene, and in the next, wishing to 
ascertain the nature of the disturbance, I sent to ask leave to 
address the audience. The Queen granted it, and I told' the 
galleries that, understanding they were incommoded for want of 
room, I had to assure them that, happy as 1 had been in re- 
ceiving favours from them for many years, they would now add 
to my obligations by receiving their money and leaving the 
theatre. Applause, but not tranquillity, ensued, and it was only 
in the banquet scene that the play began to be heard. I took 
great pains, both in Cardinal Wolsey and in Mr. Oakley. The 
Queen left at the end of ‘ The Jealous Wife,’ and I was called on 
and most warmly greeted.* 

* This night’s perfonnanoe at Drury Lane Theatre was given by the special 
command of the Queen, and for Macready’s benefit, on the occasion of his 
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Jtdy — Note from Hansom, informing me that £489 3$. Qd. 

had been paid to my account hy my committee. 

Jtdy IBth. — ^Dined with Thackeray ; met the Gordons, Ken- 
yons, Procters, Eeeve, "Villiers, Evans, Stanfield, and saw 
Mrs. Sartoris and S., G. Dance, White, H. Goldsmid in the 
evening. 

July 23rd. — ^Dickens called; he told me the receipts at 
Drury Lane, before the people took back their money, was 
above £1200 — above £90 was returned. 

July 2‘Lth. — Silliman, Hillard, and White came. We started 
in the carriage, called and took up Kenyon and pursued, our 
way, Silliman (whom I found a very agreeable man and had met 
at dinner in New York) and myself on the dickey. He was 
delighted with and curious about all ho saw. We went to 
Belvedere, hut found the gates closed — Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, the present owner — and no representations could make 
the woman at the lodge permit more than myself to pass and 
go up to the house. This I did, leaving my companions to wait 
my return. Eeaching the house, I wrote on my card my 
dilemma, asking leave to show the grounds to my American 
friends, if it were inconvenient to see the pictures. Sir C. E. 
Smith, on receiving the card, sent to ask mo in, and received 
me very courteously, asking if I was Mr. Macready. 1 explained 
with due apologies the cause of my trespass, to which he very 
obligingly said, if we would walk round the grounds first, the 
butler on our return should show us the house. He was most 
courteous, and a thoroughly-bred gentleman. I returned to my 
delighted friends, and conveyed them through those lovely 
scenes. On returning to the house, we inscribed our names, 

approaching departure for America. The Queen Dowager, the Dnchessea of 
Kent and Cambridge, and other members of the royal family were present, 
together with many representatives of political life, of art, and of literature. 
He was supported by the friendly services of Mrs. Hishett, Mrs. Warner, Miss 
Kainfortb, Miss P. Horton, Mrs. Stirling, of Mr. Phelps, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Mellon, and Miss Forster. He was also, for assistance, or offers 
of aroistance, indebted to Mr. Braham, who came from his retirement for this 
purpose, to Miss Cushman, to the Misses Williams, Mrs. Jtme Mordannt, and 
Mrs. Whitworth, to Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. A. Wigan, to Mre. Brougham, 
Mr. A. Yonnge^ and Mr. Norton, to Mr, Benedict (now Sir Julias), and Mr, 
Willmott, to aU of whom be expressed bis thanks in print by a “ card,” dated 
from 6, Clarence Terrace, R^ent’s Park, July 12th, 1848. — Ei>. 
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and I received on my card an intimation, that Mr. Ogg, Sir G. 
E. Smith’s clerk, should show us the house himself. This, as I 
afterwards found, was a delicate way of preventing our giving 
fees. The young man came, and conducted us into the study. 
Here Sir G. E. Smith came to us, and received ns very politely, 
observing to me, that a very large debt was due to me for the 
efforts 1 had made to reform the theatres, asking me if I had 
not been unsuccessful in my endeavours, &c. I told him Eo, not 
as related to the public ; that any obstruction was in the pro* 
prietary of each theatre. I presented my American friends, of 
whom he made some inquiries respecting some clerical characters 
in New York, advanced and shook hands with me and left us to 
continue our inspection. Hillard above all, though all were 
charoled, was enraptured with the ‘ Assumption ’ of Murillo. We 
retired much pleased; the clerk declined all gratuity; I gave 
two shillings to the porteress at the lodge. We lunched at the 
little inn, and went back to Greenwich. 1 remained at the 
Trafalgar, reading the paper, while my companions went over 
the Hospital. Stanfield, Macliso, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Twiss, 
arrived; then Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, Miss Hogarth and 
Catherine and Troughton, and we sat down to one of those 
peculiar English banquets, a* whitebait-dinner. We were all 
very cheerful — very gay; all unbent, and without ever for- 
getting the respect due to each other ; all was mirth unrestrained 
and delighted gaiety. Songs were sung in rapid succession, 
and jests flung about from each part of the table. Choruses 
broke out, and the reins were flung over the necks of the merry 
set. After “ Auld Lang Syne ” sung by all, Catherine giving 
the solos, we returned home in our hired carriage, and an 
omnibus, hired for the nonce, Eenyon and 1 on the box of the 
carriage. A very happy day. 

July 29th. — ^Mr. Evans called, and I showed him the edition 
of Pope which I had prepared, inquiring the feasibility of the 
plan to make it a students’ edition, the price, &c. He seemed 
to enter into my views, viz., of printing it for private circula- 
tion, and, if demanded, to publish it at a price which would pay 
its own costs — with which I was extremely well satisfied.* 

* ‘ Ihe Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, revised and arranged expressly 
for Young People,’ by William Charles Macready, in one vol. small 8vo., was 
published by Bradbury and Evans, in 1849.— Eo.. 
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[Jviy 30th to 14ih Avyrtet . — Engagements at Swansea, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Hall.] 

AngVf^ 10th. — Visit to Mrs. Forshaw at Nantwich. 

London, August Sls^. — Wrote to the Master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, to enter Willie. Went to Equitable Insurance Office. 
I saw Mr. Morgan, and he agreed to my taking the whole range 
of the United States, &c., .per license for £105, for which I gave 
him a cheque and received a receipt. 

September Is#. — Went with Catherine and four eldest children 
to Elstree; enjoyed the ride with them, the beauty of the 
country, the recollection of every house and tree, the wander- 
ing over and through our old house, Elm Place, where so 
many of our children were born ; walked through the neglected 
grounds and marked the shrubs and trees, now grown very 
high, that I had planted. How many happy hours have I spent 
there, and it is consecrated by its sorrows too. I have suffered 
as well as enjoyed. Walked down to the reservoir ; every step 
was a memory. Went to Mr. Howarth’s ; dined there. 

[Liverpool, September 1th. — Acted Wolsey, Oakley.] 

September 9#A— Start for America. 

Boston, September 24#h. — Thanks to Almighty God, I reached 
the pier at East Boston this morning at about five o’clock. My 
night had been short, but not so bad as many of tho preceding 
ones. Dressed with all speed and arranged my packages, 
which, with my despatches, were all ready. A messenger for 
the despatches came on board, and gave me directions how to 
manage to got instantly on shore and pass the Customs.. All 
was smooth for me, and, after the mails had been carried out, 
I went ; my luggage was most courteously passed with only 
opening one trunk, and in a cab I set out for the Tremont. 
Beached the hotel and found my rooms comfortably ready. 
Charles Sumner called, whom 1 was delighted to see. 

September 25th. — ^Went to Cambridge, to Felton; met his 
wife. Longfellow, to whom I gave Forster’s book. We dined; 
I was unwell after dinner. Called on Everett ; gave him H. 
Taylor’s book ; sat some time. Called at Mr. Norton’s,' at Mr. 
Palfrey’s, at Bowen’s, giving him Forster’s book. Went to 
Longfellow’s; saw his lovely wife — sweet woman — and her 
sister, Mrs. Mackintosh ; took tea with them. 

September 20th. — Felton called and, soon after, Longfellow. 
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They walked out with me ; met Mr. Quincy, ex-President of 
Harvard College. Left H. Taylor’s book, with my card, at 
Ticknor’s. Galled on A. Lawrence, on the Carys and saw 
Miss Eliza — a very intelligent and agreeable girl — ^left card at 
Colonel Perkins’s. Called on Mrs. Story ; saw an excellent 
likeness in plaster of the dear old Judge by W. Story; sat 
and talked with her some time. Longfellow had left %SL. 
Left Kenyon’s note and my card at Winthrop’a. Met T)ana 
and talked with him; left Kenyon’s note and my card at 
Prescott’s. 

Note from Charles Norton, who had called to invite me from 
his father to dine some day this week. I answered, declining, 
under expectations to go to New York. Bead H. Taylor’s 
second essay on Wordsworth’s sonnets, &c. Bead through, for 
selection, Dry^en’s Prologues and Epilogues ; for the same pur- 
pose, his Translation from Theocritus, from Lucretius, from 
Horace. Bead his ‘Mac Flecknoe ;’ marking it. Looked at my 
edition of Pope, with which Felton had expressed himself well 
pleased. 

September 27ih. — Charles Norton called, whom I like ex- 
tremely. Winthrop called, whom I like too. Mr. Ayling, of 
the Howard Athenaeum, called. Drove out to Cambridge and 
called on Felton, intending to go to New York to-morrow 
morning. He was out, and Mrs. F. directed me to catch him 
at the Worcester station ; induced him to return with me. Began 
to read and rested ; read in Dryden. Went to George Cnrtis ; 
met Dr. Haywood, very intelligent man ; Dr. Holmes, a very 
delightful one, ho walked home with me. Bead some pages of 
‘ The Hind and Panther.’ 

September 2Sth. — ^Mr. Hackett came and promised everything 
I asked. 1 pondered all matters : these positive assurances ; 
Gould’s instances ; the importance of saving time, and the 
little real difference there could be in any of these theatres ; the 
dollar price so ungrudgingly placed and admitted at the Opera 
House, and possibly made a ground of exception at either of 
the other theatres : these considerations weighed with me, and 
I decided. We signed agreements, which I pray God may be 
for good. 

New York, October 2nd. — In my ruminations this morning 
on my contemplated change of country (dear England!) 1 
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detected most unequivocally considerations of vanity brongkt 
into the balance that I am endeavouring to adjust between the 
put and con arguments upon the subject. Why should I hesitate 
to note down iu so many words the particular littleness, which 
I found had place in my mind in its attempt to reason out this 
important question ? Arranging in imagination our house with 
its little pretty furniture, small objects of art, &o., at Cambridge, 
a soft of apprehension came across my mind, how few there will 
there be to see or know anything of it ; in other words, how 
little admiration from others it will receive ! I thank God, 
this weakness has been made palpable to me, that I may have 
my defence against its evil influence. Busy with weekly affairs. ' 
Looked over ‘Macbeth.’ Wrote and closed my letter to my 
beloved Catherine. Looked at paper; the American news gives 
me little interest. Went to theatre. Found the players, as I 
thought! disposed to be “peery,” to quote an old theatrical 
word, but they seemed to grow amenable ; I hope I may And 
them so. Eehearsed ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Oetcker drd . — Judge Kent called — a very charming person — 
he talked much about Cambridge, which he thinks unsuited to 
us, and which he wishes me to hear Mrs. Kent speak of. Looked 
at paper. Buggies looked in. Looked over ‘ Macbeth.’ Con- 
tinued my perusal of that dullest poem, ‘ The Hind and 
Panther.’ Burton called. Copied some of my Katie's lines. 
Wont to Buggies’. Saw Curtis, Major Poussin, Sedgwick, 
Mrs. Gibbs, Major Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Brookes, whom I like 
more the more 1 know her. In what does the society I met 
to-night differ from good English society, or what more is 
needed- in society? 

October 4eth . — ^Acted Macbeth with more spirit-realising 
thought and intensity of personification than I have usually 
done. It was one of my nights of Macbeth. I was called on 
at the end of first act, but would not go forward. Called at the 
end, and, on the audience suspending their applause, which gave 
occasion to one person to hiss and another to cry “ Turn him 
out,” I addressed them, to the effect that I did not usually 
address my audiences, but could not resist the impulse to 
express the pleasure I had in their approval: first, for the 
gratification it afforded me as an evidence of their appreciation 
of me and as a contradiction to some journalists who had 

VOL. H. X 
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welcomed me with the assertion that I was superannuated 
Mid incapable of representing the creations of Shakespeare. I 
opposed their judgment to my unknown accuser. 

Oei(Aer 5th . — ^Went to theatre. Behearsed * Othello.’ David 
Colden called. Hackett paid me $610*50. Sent cheque to the 
bank ; found note from D. Golden. Buggies called for me ; went 
with him, E. Curtis, and Fortescue to the Croton reservoirs 
and thence to the aqueduct, which is situated very beautifully ; 
the rocks and trees, the sky and sunset, touched me more than 
these noble works of a willing people, who individtially voted to 
tax themselves for this great Wefit. The citizens gave their 
un-divided votes upon the subject, voting by five and by six 
to one on the different questions. 

OcSAer 6th. — Othello. 

October 7/^.— Gould called, and from him I collected that the 
performance of last night had made a powerful impression, which 
was satisfactory after the comparatively little applause of the 
audience. Went with Colden to the Century Club; sat and 
talked some time ; met Mr. Seymour there, &o. The fire-bell 
again going to-night, and the voices of the firemen with their 
engines in the streets. This is of frequent occurrence. Alas, 
for the sufferers. 

New York, October Sth . — Bead a very scurrilous attack on 
myBelf^.so very abusive and full of falsehood that it did not in 
the least annoy or disconcert me, in a Boston penny paper. 
There was a good deal of vulgar humour in it, and it was not 
nnentertaining. 

October 6th. — Macbeth. 

10th . — Bryant called, whom I was delighted to see. 

I took occasion to tell him and explain to him that there 
were *‘no passages between Mr. Forrest and myself;” that I 
had been passive throughout all that had occurred in which 
his name was mentioned, and had shown him all due 
attention. 

October ll^A. — ^Acted King Lear as well as I could with 
several eontretmps and a cold audience. Galled. 

October 12^A. — ^Acted Hamlet, not without some uncertainty 
as to whether some friends of Forrest might not be in the 
theatre on purpose to give colour by their disapprobation to the 
** justice” of his outrageous conduct in hissing me for my 
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illustration of the *' idle”* asstunption of Hamlet on the King’s 
approach, hnt there was spontaneons applanse, and after a short 
interval, as if it were remembered that this mast have been 
the point of Mr. Forrest’s exception, another confirmatory 
round. I was very much cut np in the play, but made the best 
fight I could. Called at the end. 

October 19th. — News brought me of the death of my dear 
friend and relative, Jonathan Birch, one of the best, the beet, of 
men, whom 1 loved most fervently ; and he is gone, leaving not 
many like him behind him. Acted Hamlet. 

Boston, Oct<^ 30th. — Macbeth. November 1st. — Biohelieu. 
2nd. —-Othello. 3rd. — ^Werner. 

November 4th. — On this day, henceforward marked as one of 
my most sad anniversaries, my beloved brother, the playfellow 
of my boyhood, the cherished protigi and pupil of my youth, 
the friend of my life, Edward Neville Macready, died. Blessed, 
blessed, be his spirit. Amen. 

November 6th. — ^Behearsed ; was struck at the grave scene 
with the extraordinary weight of the skull which was given to 
me. I thought it was loaded ; then it occurred to me it might 
be filled with earth — but no. Mr. Ayling observed to me it 
might be a negro’s skull ; looking at the receding forehead I 
perceived it was so. But, directly, this circumstance seemed to 
confirm to me Agassiz’ theory, that the brain did not develop 
itself after childhood ; the brain does not grow, but the bone 
does. The weight of this skull went in confirmation of this 
ingenious theory. Bested. Acted Hamlet, 

PhUadeUpihia, November 2^th. — ^Acted Macbeth. Before the 
play Mr. Byder came to inform me there would be a disturbance. 
1 would take no stimulant ; had fortunately eaten a light dinner, 
conscious of having done nothing even questionable. I was 
prepared. I heard great shouting at Mr. Byder, who was 
evidently mistaken by the deputed rioters for myself. Went 
on, and applause, with the hissing, coarse noises, &c., of the 
mfi&ans there, attended my entry. I received it unmoved, and 
went on braving it. It continued growing more and more 
faint through the scenes, the rioters, sometimes welUinformed, 
trying to interrupt the more effective parts of the performance, 

* “They are oomii% to the play; I mnat be idle.” — Hamiet, Act iii. 
Some 2 ^Ed. 
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but becoming gradnally sabdned tmtil applause aronsed them 
again. They were sufficiently quiet before the end of the first 
act. They heard the dagger soliloquy, manifestly enrapt, and 
the applause was a genuine burst, but of course again a signal 
for the ruffian blackguards assembled. The murder went 
triumphantly, and the second act ended as having stilled them. 
I went through cheerily and defyingly, pointing at the scoundrels 
such passages as “ 1 dare do all,” &o. The third act also had 
evidently a strong hold upon them ; in the early part a copper 
cent was thrown at me, missing me, which particularly excited 
the indignation of the audience, and when I went on a bouquet 
was thrown to me. 1 mention all I can recollect. The fourth 
act pq^sed smoothly after my entrance. In the fifth act, as if 
the scoundrels were aware that it was a strong point for me, 
they began with more than their primary violence of noise 
and outrage. A rotten egg was thrown on the stage. I went 
in active and cheerful defiance through it, though injured in 
the more touching and delicate effects, and in the last scene 
threw all my heart into the contest, and wound up with great 
effect. 

The majority — the largo majority— of the audience were en- 
thusiastic in their demonstratibns of sympathy with me, and of 
indignation against these ruffians. I was called, and I went on — 
of course the tumult of applause, and of the attempts of those 
wretches was very great — I stood to be heard, and that for a long 
time, touched and moved at first by the genial and generous 
warmth of the bulk of the audience. Obtaining at last silence, I 
observed that at New York and at Boston I had been warned 
of an organised opposition to be in force against me, but there, as 
here, 1 had expressed my perfect confidence in the good-feeling 
of an American public, and I was happy and grateful to find 1 
was not disappointed. I had had long acquaintance with, and 
I might say I had studied, the American character, and was 
convinced it was incapable of sanctioning such gross injustice. 
There was much difficulty in proceeding, and I had to wait long 
for intervals of silence, during which they gave “ Nine cheers 
for Macready,” which were carried out, and three or four feeble 
** cheers for Forrest.” I observed that, in my country, it was 
on invariable principle of justice not to condemn a man unheard, 
and that their laws were similar to our own. There had been 
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an impression widely and most indnstriously disseminated that 
I had shown hostility in my own country to an American actor. 
I declared upon my “ sacred honour ” that, not only were the 
assertions so made false in the aggregate, hut that in all the 
circumstances carefully compiled there was not for a single one 
the smallest shadow of foundation. That I had been hissed in 
a public theatre by an American actor, an act which I believed 
no other American would have committed, and which I was 
certain no European actor would have been guilty of. That 
up to that period I had shown none but kindly feelings towards 
tl^t person, and had never since then publicly expressed an 
nnkind one. 

I begged to observo that, in my own country, some players 
had organised a similar outrage to the present against some 
French performers, and that the loading European journal 
had designated them as “ruffians and blockheads disgracing 
their country in the eyes of Europe that these people I was 
sure in the opinion of the audience would be considered as 
disgracing themselves in the eyes of Americans as^ well as 
Europeans. Under such unheard-of outrages as these, so un- 
worthy of a civilized community (pointing to the filthy remains 
of the egg which lay upon the stage) I could not but feel 
grateful for the sense of the indignation which they had 
shown; that I should always remember the spirit in which 
they had resisted such proceedings, and in speaking of them 
should testify my gratitude for their generous sympathy ; that 
I was perfectly ready if they desired to relinquish my engage- 
ment from that night {No, No, No); and that, under any 
circumstances, I should recollect with satisfaction and pride the 
support they had so cordially rendered. 

Again and again I thanked them and retired.* The applause 
was most fervent.' An English gentleman, a Manchester man, 

* A “card,” or letter, signed Edwin ForrdSt, appeared in print, dated 
Philadelphia, November 2l8l^ 1848, which contained the following passages: 
“Mr. Macreadf, in his speech last night to the audience at the Arch Street 
Theatre, made allusion, I understand, to *an American actor* who had the 
temerity on one occasion, * opetdy to hiss him,’ This is true, and, by the way, 
the only truth which I have been enabled to gather from the whole scope of 
his address. But why say ‘an American actor ?’ Wliy not oixsnly charge me 
with the act? for I did it, and publicly avowed it in The Times newapa])er of 
London, and at the same time have asserted my right to do so.” The rest of 
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wished to see me. He came to express his sympathy, and to 
notice some evidences that he had witnessed of the cabal. 
Colonel Lee, the Becorder, wished to be introduced to me, 
and was most ardent in the same spirit. He did not wish 
me to go home alone. I had told Burton and Byder that 
one of t^hem must walk home with me in case of assault to 
be witness for me, as alone my testimony would be com- 
paratively valueless. Colonel Lee said he would go, and 
that they would not dare attempt anything, knowing him. 
I went with him to his house to get his overcoat. He gave 
me a cigar, and together we went, but not the slightest in- 
dication of out-of-door hostility. He accompanied me to my 
hotel, and took his whisky toddy, T^ilst I took my tea ; 
afterwards we smoked cigars, talking on the democratic 
policy, which, as he described it, approached very nearly to my 
own ; he mentioned to me, in reference to my objection to the 
territorial extension of the democrats, Calhoun’s expression of 
“ masterly inactivity,” as the means, the best means, of letting 
the race extend itself over this continent. I quite agree with 
it, and think it must be successful if acted on. We parted 
late. 

November 22nd. — Othello. 2Zrd. — Werner. 2^1%. — ^Bichelieu. 
21th. — ^Lear. 28#A. — Stranger. 29th. — Virginius. 

November Z9th. — Becord of anguish and the deepest grief. 
The friend of my life, my dearest only brother is gone, before 
me. His death was sudden, instantaneous, and without suf- 
fering. For that, thank God. But he, the youngest of us, 
gone, gone ! In ou;r childhood he was my playmate, in my 
youth I tried to form his mind and advance his prospects, and 
in manhood we were bound by love which, though sometimes 
shaken and disturbed, sometimes violently, yet still existed 
to knit again in closer bonds which have not been broken, 
only elongated, by death. Beloved Edward, if thy spirit is 

the letter accused Macready of subomiug the English press against him, 
instigated hy feelings of envy and jealouqr of his rivalry as to actor, and 
that he had, in consequence, been himself hissed upon the stage in London 
before the occurrence of his own hissing of Macready in ' Hamlet ’ at Edinbnigh. 
He went on to deny having assisted in getting up “ an organised opposition ” 
to Macready in America, and to state that, on the oontmiy, his advice had 
been to do nothing and “let the snpetannnated driveller alone.”— En. 
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conscious and has insight into the world of mind still moving 
here, thou wilt know how fondly and tenderly my heart reverts 
to all that was sweet and precious in the affection of our lives, 
and how bitterly it sorrows for thy loss. Blessed, blessed 
be thy dear spirit. Amen. 

December 2nd . — Acted Hamlet with care and energy ; took 
especial pains to make the meaning of “ I must he idle ” clear, 
which was followed by cheers on cheers after the first applause, 
when it was understood by the house that this was Mr, Forrest’s 
“fancy dome." Oh, fie, fie I The play went off triumphantly. 
Was called, and enthusiastically received. I said, “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen. My words to you shall be very few, for to what- 
ever length 1 might extend them, they would fail to satisfy in 
conveying to you the deeply grateful sense I entertain of the 
liberal support you have afforded me. The remembrance of my 
visit here will always be accompanied with the ready testimony 
of my gratitude for the truly noble and generous earnestness, 
with which you have defended me, a stranger, from the grossest 
outrage, the grossest injustice. I have spoken and written of 
it as I shall ever do, with admiration and fervent thankfulness. 
1 regret I cannot embody in more expressive language all I 
feel, but the attempt is vain : I must therefore only again and 
again thank yon, in taking my respectful leave of yon.” The 
reception of this short address was all I could desire, and the 
impression left on the Philadelphian audience seems what I 
could most have wished. 

BaUimore, December lO^A. — Bead over the last three or four 
letters of dearest Catherine, of Letitia, a^n, of dearest Edward’s 
death, and I feel as if I had seen it alL Blessed spirit, fare- 
well. May the suffering I have endured for thy dear loss 
make gentler my heart, and give me patience and wisdom to 
make my re mainin g days or years more holy in God’s sight. 
This year, poor Susan, my sister-in-law; my dear Mend 
and tutor and relative, William Birch ; my friend and cousin, 
Jonathan Birch ; and dearest far of all, my bdoved brother 
Edward, lost in this world to me. 

December lltA—Acted Macbeth. Galled; was going off, 
when a person in the stage box called out, “ Say something.” 
What was I to say ? I told the audience that, as the attempt 
had been made to associate the country with the outrage and 
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peneontion 1 had endured, that they had vindicated Jt from so 
unworthy an insinuation, and I thanked them earnestly and 
gratefully. 

Dmniber ITith . — ^Looked at the Baltimore papers, speaking of 
the performances last night in terms of equal general praise, or 
* perhaps implying the superiority of Mr. Forrest. People 
here — my Mends — talk of the victory I have obtained, the 
triumph I have won ! Victory ! over what or whom ? A large 
portion of the American public, the more intelligent and 
gentleman-like, have been shocked and ashamed at Mr. Forrest’s 
“ card,” written in the worst taste, and convicting himself of 
falsehood in one or two particulars — and they believe that I 
am true, or for the most part so. A large portion — the demo- 
crat party — crowd to see him at the theatre, cheer him in the 
most tumultuous and pointed manner, calling forth his thanks 
for their “ support,” &o., and the papers speak of him in the 
same admiration and respect that they would of a real artist, 
and a real gentleman ! And 1 am to live in this country ! 
Bested. Acted Cardinal Bichelien with pains and effect. A 
rascal in the pit set up a yell at the end of the loud applause in 
first act, and there was some disturbance with him in the third 
— they said he was removed. * Was called, and some person 
proposed three cheers, which they gave. 1 am grown insensible. 
Byder brought me the returns of the house. 

December 13th. — Shylock. lith. — Werner. 15/7t. — ^Hamlet. 

Bichmond, December 18<A — ^Acted Macbeth. 197A. — 

Bichelien. 

Deeember 20th. — ^Ac^ Hamlet — taking much pains, and, as I 
thought, acting well ; mit the audience testified neitW sensi- 
bility nor enthusiasm, and I suppose, it is either not good, or 
“ caviare to the general.” They gave me the skull, for Yorick’s, 
of a negro who was hung two years ago for cutting down his 
overseer. 

December 21^. — Charles Buller is dead. I held him in great 
regard, and had a very high opinion of his talent and of his 
political honesty. He liked me, I am sure. Another friend, 
for such I am sure he would have proved himself to me, is 
struck away — the lesson of dying is being taught to me very 
earnestly. “ The friends of my youth, where are they ?” 

Decemb&r 22nd . — ^Acted Wemet. 
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Baltimore, Deember 2^h . — ^Burned my ytde log, and thought 
on my dear home. Looked over * Hamlet.’ 

December 25th . — ^Acted Hamlet. 

26th. — (Nina’s and Lillie’s birthday.) To Gh)d I lift 

up my heart and voice in prayer for His best blessings of 
virfhe, vdsdom, and health, with many years to enjoy the 
happiness they must bring, upon my beloved Nina and Lillie — 
dear, dear children. Qod bless them. Before I rose, this 
prayer was in my mind and uttered by me, and through the 
as at my quiet table, the wish of “ Many, many happy 
returns of the day ” was frequently on my lips. Thinking 
of dear Nina’s birth eighteen years ago, my dear Edward’s 
presence, then preparing for his voyage to Ceylon, what a 
dream it seems ! how life becomes to one’s thoughts no more 
than <TKM<! 6vap. Acted Stranger. 

December 26th. — ^Werner. 26th. — ^Richelieu. 

Washington, December Sis#. — A year of awful, stirring, fearful 
and afflicting events is this day brought to a close. Many 
friends, some most dear, and one among the very dearest, have 
been taken from earth, and I have been taught to feel the truth 
of my own mortality. The income granted to me has been very 
great, but the expense of the year has 'been great in pro- 
portion, and I have not added so large an amount to my capital 
as 1 could have wished. For all, however, I am most thanliul, 
most grateful, 0 God, and bow down my heart in earnest and 
devout acknowledgment of Thy mercy to me. 


1849. 

Eichmmd, January 4#A.— Left Richmond with a most 
delightful recollection of all attaching to it. Yivent ! Thought 
much through the day and night on life, the dream it is. For 
the first time I saw in the glass to-day that I really am an old 
ma-n My mind does not feel old ; and it is with a sort of 
wonder mixed with melancholy heart-regret, that I see almost all 
those endeared to me by boyish affection and associated with 
- the memories of my youth, lost to me. But I do not mistake 
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the warning : I am fully aware of my mortality, and though I 
would not wish to die here, nor without seeing my beloved ones 
again^ nor, indeed, until I had done all I really should have the 
power of doing to actually advance them, yet still I am not 
disposed to murmur, whenever God may send the dark angel 
for my spirit : the violent deaths of this land I would nvoid,1but 
to die as my dear brother did, or dear and revered Jonathan 
Birch, either would be a happy quittance, after beholding my 
blessed ones on a promising course of active life. 

“ [jife I wo'vc been long together 

Throngh pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

* Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not ‘ Gk)od-night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘ Good-morning.’ ”* 

Jmmry 5th. — Richmond to Charleston. 

The log-hut in the open spaces with the neat-looking country- 
house at a little distance frequently appeared to teach the lesson 
of energy, and frugality, and patience— the certain means of 
wealth and independence — which this remarkable people prac- 
tise. Beached Wilmington in time to save the boat, despite 
the dilatoriness and sang-froid of car captain and mail agent, 
who would have breakfast and would take their time in stop- 
ping, regardless of our remonstrances. Went on board a dirty 
boat. Governor Dudley, and after being aground whilst we ate 
a nasty-looking dinner, ham and rice being mine, went down 
Gape Fear Biver. Lofbly sunset. Moon and stars in all their 
brightness. Are we to know so much only to know no more. 

[January Sth to January Z5th. — ^Engagement at Charleston.] 
• [Fdyruary Qth to March lOfk.'— Engagement at New Orleans.] 

New Orleans, March Zrd . — ^Kept my birthday (set. fifty-six) in 
sympathy with the dear ones at home, and drank their healths 
in a small glass of hook, full to the highest top, sparkle.” 

* Theae beautiM lines of Mrs. Barbauld’s were spoken by the Bev. James 
Fleming (his friend, and one of his executors), who officiated at Macready’s 
interment at Eensal Green, in the course of the touching and eloquent address 
he delivered at the conclusion of the funeral service over the coffin, as it 
descended from the chapel to the vaults below. He well knew Macready’s 
fondness for them. — E d. . 
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Qod bless them. Acted Henry lY., Joseph Snriace, very 
fairly. 

New Orleans, March \2th . — Calculated the chances of my 
different routes, and at once decided on the river course. 

March 22nd. — Walked to the steam-boat. What a sight is 
that Levie I The steam-boats, those monster masses, drawn up 
in rows and crowding for place, while the whole shore swarms 
with the busy crowds that, with merchandise, horses, car- 
riages, luggage, &c., are landing or embarking. My wonder 
seems never to diminish. Each time I scale the stairs of 
these immense fabrics, I look down the length of the saloon 
in astonishment at its vastness. As night came on, the 
numerous lights in the vessels and along the streets on either 
shore and darting across the distance, the fire baskets with 
their blazing pine, and the deep blue sky studded with stars, 
some larger and higher than they look to us in England, gave 
ample occupation to the eye and mind. Mr. Polk and su^ 
were passengers in the neighbour boat, and being escorted by 
a large crowd and many of the citizens who had entertained 
him at a public dinner to-day, amid blazing pine torches and 
shouts of the multitude, the scene was more animated than 
usual. He came down under a salute of artillery, and shortly 
after he went on hoard we left our moorings and sped up the 
stream. The negros sang their wild fantastic, yet harmonious 
chorus, which, in the night, passing the various lights from 
shore and boats, had a very pleasing effect. 

March 23rd. — ^Eosc in good time to look upon a most beauti- 
ful morning, and went upon the upper deck to gaze upon and 
wonder at, again and again, with never-ceasing wonder, this 
mighty river, and note the alternate wildness and cultivation 
of its banks. Here are plantations, with the villa in its garden 
of orange walks, its hamlet near of negro huts, the broad high 
chimney of its sugar-house, and its fields of cane stretched out 
to different extent about it. Sometimes repelling the river by 
its well-constructed leved, others less fortunate in a wide 
stretched lake, with boats passing to and fro. Here again the 
cypress lifting itself majestically from the rank swamp; the 
sycamore, white and ghastly with its mourning vesture of grey 
moss hanging from its outstretched branches ; here, long sweeps 
of cane ; beyond, the cotton- wood ; sometimes a small live oak : 
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to me it is all variety. The tortuous course of the stream ; the 
vast reaches of its bends; the islands round which it drives or 
hurls its eddies along ; the steam-boats that we meet or pass^ 
full of life and activity, plying their eager course ; the flatAmis, 
long boxes of 70 or 80 feet length and about 15 broad, with 
two long sweeps of oars, and with a crew of four, five, or six, 
filled with goods of various kinds, their produce, hams, com, &o., 
tmsted to the stream by these hardy fellows : to me it is most 
interesting. Stopped at Baton Bouge. 

Bead through the day Macaulay’s history. Much pleased. 
Sat under the wheel, reading and enjoying the scene. 

March — ^Were stopped and, as the captain told me, had 

lost ou^ way ; could see neither bank for the density of the fog, 
which cleared away before the sun, and was very beautiful in 
its gradual dispersion, lying in thick lines along the river shores. 
Mr. Clay, or Henry Clay as he is called, came on board last 
night at Natchez, W was not at the breakfast-table. I went 
to my old study under the wheel, and saw the shores, the boats, 
the fiat-boats, and all the life of this great watery world, as I 
raised my eyes occasionally from the interesting life of that 
master of stupidity and crime. King James II. Passed the small 
town of Great Gulf; noticed the crevasse as they call it at 
Bayou Sara, where we took in and discharged some passengers, 
yesterday, I think. But these crevasses and inundations are 
frequent, almost constant, all up the stream ; the damage must 
be very great. Mr. Clay came to the upper deck, and sat with 
me some time. He is much, much older, than five years ago. 
Came to Vicksburg, a town pushing itself into life and note. 
Some of the inhabitants, rustic-looking men, came on board to 
pay their respects to Mr. Clay, and some guns were fired 'on 
shore in compliment to him. 

March 25th . — Walked on upper deck, enjoying exercise and 
view. It is interesting to see the wooding. The boll of the 
boat hails the wood station ; if at night, a light answers it ; the 
captain asks the price, and, if accepted, takes one or two of those 
long boxes full of wood in tow, lashed to either side of his 
vessel, and speeds away, the crew or woodmen emptying the 
boats or boxes into the lower deck of the Peyiona. Walked and 
talked with Clay till he was tired. Bead and finished second 
volume of Macaulay’s history, with which I have been greatly 
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pleased and interested. My bedroom was changed, to my great 
comfort, to the ladies’ cabin. . Walked in the evening again. 
Looked at the beauty of the sunset, and thought of dear, dear 
home : are they thinklhg of me ? How much I wished I could 
show the wondor of this mighty stream to my dear chil^en ; it 
never loses its interest to me ; the large islands it encircles, the 
huge trees that come down floating on its surface, those fierce 
wolf-looking snags that poke their sharp heads out of the stream, 
as if peering for their prey, all add to the exciting eflect it has 
on me. The thin line of moon as the sun went down in its 
golden and orange flood of light was most beautiful. Looked 
over the pages of Macaulay. 

March 26^A. — Bose in good time to see the city — all towns 
are cities here — of Memphis ; like all the rest of these spick-and- 
span new places, industry and energy observable everywhere. 
White wood houses, large hotels, &c. Michell is better, of 
which I am very glad. Walked on upper-deck, pleased with 
the pink blossom of the red-bud, profusely growing in some of 
the woods. Tracked in the maps the passage we have made. 
Had a little conversation with Mr. Olay. The morning was very 
cold, I felt it BO even under my blankets, which I last night 
resumed.* Occupied myself determinedly in entering arrears of 
record which, as my writing shows, is not, with the motion of 
the engine, a very easy task. I ought not to forget the graceful 
drapery of the wild vine in the woods, which contrasts so 
beautifully with the sad and gloomy shrouding of the grey 
moss. The relief of this red-bud, to the bright spring-green of 
the woods is very lively. Entered arrears of record some days 
due. Walked, watching the passing steam-boats, Mohawk, 
Duchess, Buckeye, &c. The flat-boats, which are from 70 to 
100 feet long, and from 17 to 20 in width, are broken up 
for lumber at New Orleans, the good passage to which is 
about seventeen days. Saw the log-huts standing in the 
water, quite insulated, children, women, &c., within. Bead 
through in the afternoon Haliburton’s book of the ‘Old Judge,’ 
the first of his I have read, but which seemed to me like the 
rinsings of his ingenuity and memory; he has humour and 
descriptive power, but his style is sometimes too ambitious. 
Wont early to bed. Watched in the morning the flocks of wild 
geese flying in their letter or figure form. 
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March 27/%.— Bose at my nstial hour and regretted to 
that 1 had missed seeing the conflux of the Mississippi and Ohio, 
we having entered the Ohio at about three or four o’clock in the 
morning and being now forty miles up He stream. Passed the 
towns of Paducah and Smithland, the entrance of Cumberland 
Biver. Began letter to dear Catherine. Tried to read Gould’s 
abridged edition of * Alison’s Europe.’ Oh, my dear Gould, 
I might as well try to read the abridged Gazette from 1789 to 
the present time. Began letter to dear Nina. Pleased with the 
river, the rafts, flat-boats, and several steamers passing down. 
Looked for books in the steam-boat collection ; selected Head’s 
‘Bubbles of the Brunnens;’ found in it much humour, good 
description, philanthropic and philosophic obvervations, alloyed 
by not a little cozcombery and one-sidedness. Mr. Clay intro- 
duced me to another Louisville gentleman, who showed me a 
paragraph in a paper stating that Mr. Forrest had come out 
with another, not card, but letter, “ weak and poor.” Dickens 
may well say, 1 have given him money to attack me. Bead 
‘ Brunnens,’ till late. 

LouiavUle, March 2&th . — The banks of the river are beautiful, 
constantly varying in form and surface, alternating rock, wood, 
hill, and meadow ground in bdautiful combinations.* This is 
called, or was, “ la Belle Bivi^re,” and is justly entitled to the 
name. Our voyage ends to-day. Oh, God, for how much have I 
not cause to be grateful ! rescued from sickness, pestilence, and 
death, and blessed with peculiar favour, my heart rises in 
humble gratitude to Thee, the giver of all — of all. Blessed be 
Thy name, ever and ever. Amen. 

Walked before breakfast. Bead in ‘Brunnens.’ Entered 
arrears of record. Bead and finished the ‘Brunnens,’ an 
amusing book with some good thoughts, good writing, and 
much conceit of thought and style occasionally. Wrote to 
dearest Catherine, and to my Nina. Beached a place on the 
river, where uptom trees, others broke short in two, of vast size, 
gave signs of a most fearful hurricane. Beached Louisville. 
Mr. Clay offered to convey me to the hotel, but he was so 
surrounded by friends and admirers that I got out of the crowd 
and came up alone. Met Mr. Byder at the hotel, Galt House. 
Beceived telegraph from Mr. Bates, giving terms asked, so I am 
booked for Cincinnati and Louisville. Walked to the post-office 
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and telegraph; telegraphed to Bates. Walked, attended to 
hnsinesB, looked at papers. Spoke with Byder on my engage- 
ments, which I tried to arrange. Wrote to Barry, wrote to 
Halty. P^^onasteam-ltBfat: length, 265 feet; breadth of beam, 
34^ feet; depth of hold, 8 feet 3 inches; diameter of wheel, 
36 feet ; length of paddle, 18 feet ; extreme breadth, 72 feet ; 
length of cabin, 224 feet ; fifty state rooms, 8x9 feet. 

Mareh 29th. — ^Before leaving Louisville, the time for em- 
barking having arrived, I asked to see Mr. Clay, and the 
hotel-keeper. Major Throgmorton, showed me to his room. 
1 took a very cordial leave of him as he of me ; he enjoined 
me to tell Lord Carlisle how much be felt obliged to him for 
his attention to his friends, and t(dd me how glad he should 
be to see any friends of mine, which I reciprocated, and left 
him never to meet again in this world. Went on Itoard the 
steam-boat Benjamin ■ Franklin, a very large handsome boat, 
the interior decorated in Gothic arches the whole length of the 
boat and very elegantly arranged, but more cramped than the 
Feytona and much more unpleasant motion. Met several of 
my Feytona fellow-passengers on board. It seems the captain 
of the Bostona had said that, in his next voyage up the river, 
he will “either come into Louisville before the Feytona, or 
with his feet foremost.” Thus the lives of passengers are 
endangered for this poof ambition of a steam-boat captain ! 
Walked'on deck for some time. 

Walked, not being able to see by the lamplight. Went early 
to bed, but something in the machinery bad given way, and 
after blundering and botching and creeping along and stopping, 
we at last made a roait of about three hours at Madison. I was 
awoke by the jerking of the engine as we resumed our course, 
and getting up, half-dressed, lay down again, but to a very 
uncomfortable night. 

dminnati, Maref^BOth . — Continued our course up the beauti- 
ful Ohio to Cincinnati, where we landed, and I, having seen my 
landlord on board, a fellow-passenger, went up to the Broadway 
Hotel, and found my rooms ready for me. Posted my letters 
for England. So tired when I returned that 1 dropped asleep 
as I sat on the sofa. Mr. Bates and his stage-manager called 
and ratified the engagement, wishing two nights thrown in, 
which I conld not accede to. 
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‘Mardi 20<A. — ^Entertained at a pnblio dinner. 

\A$rU 2nd to April 14^. — ^Engagement at Cincinnati.] 
OineitmaH, April 2nd . — ^Went to rehearsal. Found a-most 
disgraoefally im|>erfeot Horatio, who hid rehearsed on Saturday 
and now Imew nothing of words or business, one of those , 
wretches who take to the stage as an escape from labour, and 
for whom the treadmill would be a fitting punishment. Erated. 
Acted Hamlet to a rather ricketty audience, but I tried my 
utmost, and engaged the attention of at least the greater part 
of the auditory. In the scene after the play with Bosencrantz 
and Quildenstern, an occurrence took place that, for disgusting 
brutality, indecent outrage, and malevolent barbarism, must be 
withqpt parallel in the iheatre of any civilized community. 
Whilst speaking to them about ‘‘ the pipe,” a ruffian from the 
left side gallery threw into the middle of the stage, the half 
of the raw carcase of a sheep I Of course, there is no com- 
menting on such sheer brutality. The audience were, of course, 
indignant, and when I came on in the closet scene, quite 
stopped the^play with their prolonged and vehement applause. 
I felt for them; and I feel for humanity in the degrading 
circumstance. Was called and went on and, bowing, came off. 
[April l^th to April 21«#. — ^Engagement at Louisville.] 

2M — ^Virginius. Bested; acted Yirginius very .well. 

Galled.; was going off in silence, but the sort of consternation 
of the audience induced me to return and observe that it was 
evident they expected me to address them. “ Of course,” called 
out a person in second tier. “ Not at all, * of course,’ ” I re- 
joined; and then, making a few observations upon the absurd 
custom of a player obtruding his egotism or flatteries upon his 
audience, took leave with wishes for the prosperity and advance- 
ment of their flourishing city and noble state. Byder came 
into my room and smoked his cigar. 

New York, May 7th. — ^Behearsed with much care. Looked at 
some papers (N.Y.) sent to me. Beceived note from Silliman, 
which 1 answered. Bested. Went to theatre, dressed. Hy 
hair-dresser told me there would be a good house, for ^ere 
was — an unusual sight— a great crowd outside. My call caipe ; 
I had heard immense applause and three cheers for Mr. Clarke 
in Macduff. I smiled and said to myself, “They mistake him for 
me.” I went on, the ^eatest appkuse, as it ^med, &om the 
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whole house. I bowed respectfully, repeatedly. It still kept 
on. 1 bowed as it were emphatically (to coin an expression for 
a bow), rather significantly, that I was touched by such a demon- 
stration; it continued. I‘‘thought, “This is becoming too much.” 
.It did not cease, and I began to distinguish bowlings from the 
right comer of the parquette. Still, I thought, it is only like 
the Western shriek — a climax of their applause. At length I 
became sensible there was opposition, and that the prolongation 
•of the applause was the struggle against it ; I then waited for 
its subsidence, but no cessation ; I at last walked forward to 
address them, intending to say — “ I felt pain and shame, which 
the intelligent and respectable must feel for their country’s 
’ reputation, and that 1 would instantly resign my engagement 
rather than encounter such disgraceful conduct.” 

They wondd not let me speak. They hung out placards— “ You 
have been proved a liar,” &c . ; finng a rotten egg close to me. 1 
pointed it to the audience and smiled with contempt, persisting 
in my endeavour to be heard. I could not have been less than 
a quarter of an hour on the stage altogether, with perfect natig- 
froid and good humour, reposing in the consciousness of my 
own truth. At last there was nothing for it, and I said “ Go 
on,” and the play, ‘ Macbeth,’ proceeded in dumb show, I hurry- 
ing the players on. Copper cents were thrown, some struck 
me, four or five eggs, a great many apples, nearly— if not 
quite— a peck of potatos, lemons, pieces of wood, a bottle of 
asafeetida which splashed my own dress, smelling, of course, 
most horribly. The first act, at least in my scenes, with these 
accompaniments, passed in dumb show ; I looking directly at 
these men as they committed these outrages, and no way 
moved by them. Behind the scenes some attempted to ex- 
hibit sympathy, which I received very loftily, observing, “ My 
concern was . for the disgrace such people inflicted on the 
character of the country.” The second act closed exactly in 
the same way. 1 dressed for the third and wont on; the 
tumult the same, the missiles growing thicker. At last a 
chair was thrown from the gallery on the stage, something 
heavy was thrown into the orchestra (a chair) which made the 
iremaining -musicians move out. Another chair was hurled by 
the same man, whom I saw deliberately throw it, then wrench 
up another, and throw it too — I bowed to the audience, and 
von. n. . Y 
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going np to Mr. Chippendale, obserred that I thought “ I had 
quite fulfilled my obligation to Messrs. Niblo and Hackett, and 
that I should now remain no longer.” 

1 accordingly went down and undressed ; Golden was there and 
seemed to apprehend danger out of doors ; I did not. However, 
I took my dirk, but thinking it unworthy to carry it, threw it 
down again. Golden (who made too much of it), Tallmadge, 
and Emmett walked home with me ; there was no sign of any 
attempt in the back street, but there was a crowd at the front 
door, which Golden had not been able to penetrate, and which, the 
Chief of the Police informed me afterwards, made the strongest 
efforts to break into the house. Golden was with me and 
Euggleston came and joined us. I was in the best spirits, and 
we talked over what was to be done. Several things proposed, 
rejected, and certain things decided on, but so hastily that 
when they were gone I perceived the course was yet to be 
fixed on. A Mr. Bennett — stranger — came, as he said, from 
young Astor and other names of the first, he said, to say, that 
this should be resisted, and to convey to me the expression of 
their regret, &c. I was not quite sure of my man. Gould came, 
when they were gone, in great distress, having heard all from 
Duyckirck. Our conversation* overturned the decision with 
Buggies and Golden. He gone, Mr. Monnitt, my landlord, and 
one of the heads of the police called, to show me a deposition 
taken from one of the rioters who had been captured, and who, 
because he cried very much was set at liberty. I asked leave to 
copy the deposition andl am about to do it, and I suppose shall 
have a long night’s writing. And this is my treatment I Boing 
left alone, 1 begin to feel more seriously the indignities put on 
me, and entertain ideas of not going on the stage again. Pray 
God I may do what is right. I will try to do so. I thank His 
goodness that I am safe and unharmed. Wrote to dearest 
Catherine. 

May Bth . — ^Bose in good time with headache. Look at papers. 
New York Herald which gave a semi-facetious, insidious, and, as 
regards myself, incorrect account of the brutality of last night. 
Saw other papers. Courier, Enquirer, and the Express— good. 
notices. Wrote to dear Catherine. Sent Michell to inquire 
about berth in the America for to-morrow week. Gould called, 
Duyckirck, Hacketts, father and son, Crowder, Golden, Judge 
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Kent, Buggies. They talked much on what was to be done— 
I resolved not to act to-night, and am disinclined to appear 
again, but they are gone to collect names in requisition to me 
to continue my engagement. It was thought by me that if I 
did appear, it should not be before Friday. Buggies came in 
again ; he told me that Theod. Sedgwick had declined to sign 
the requisition to me; his only plea, that he was Forrest’s 
counsel. 

May 9th . — ^Duyckirck called, B. Emmett, Golden, Hackett, 
and Niblo. On deliberating and canvassing the matter, ori- 
ginally intending to begin on Friday, I decided on acting 
upon Thursday, whilst “ the excitement was strong in favour of 
order.” Note from Gould, intimating the necessity of my 
publishing an answer to the requisition to me. Set about it. 
Gould came ; he is indefatigable ; he is a true friend. Hackett 
paid me. Wrote answers to requisition. Dined with Starr 
Miller ; a very elegant entertainment indeed. 

New York, May lOih . — Bead the papers with much satisfac- 
tion; Courier, Express, taking a just and good tone. The 
Becorder called, Mr. Tallmadge, and assured me that every 
measure should be taken to insure the tranquillity of the 
house to-night, &c. ; I told him of the deposition before Justice 
Mumford, and he was displeased that the matter had not been 
communicated officially to him. He left me very cordially and 
with great confidence. Bates (of Portland Place, London) 
called with a friend just to shake hands. I was going to the 
theatre to rehearsal; went there; saw the performers, all in 
good spirits ; ran through the scenes of ‘ Macbeth ’ for fear the 
excitement of Monday night might have put the hmness from 
their memories. Spoke with Messrs. Sefton and Chippendale, 
expressing my own opinion that there would not be the slightest 
demonstration of opposition. They thought there might be a 
hiss or perhaps two at the beginning, but that it could be 
instantly silenced. Mr. Clarke apologised and explained to me 
what he had said to the audience on the previous Monday. 
Was inconvenienced by the smell of the asafcstida in the green 
cloth at the side of the stage, and gave directions that it should 
not be used to-night. Beturned to hotel. 

Letter from Sumner ; very indignant. Sent cheque and book 
to bank. Golden called and chatted; talked of last night; all 

y 2 
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in the best spirit. Entered arrears of record until time to 
lie down. Bose, shaved, and dressed ; found three letters on my 
table from Hillard, George Curtis, and a Mrs. Charles — the 
last, an application to see and give counsel and instruction to 
her daughter ; the first, over-boiling with furious, indignation at 
the occurrences of Monday night, and full of generous appro- 
bation of my behaviour throughout my sojourn here; from 
George Curtis was a hearty and earnest invitation to me to make 
his house my homo whilst I should remain at Boston. I was 
thinking that I ought not to linger to read these letters, but 
happily my curiosity was stronger than my respect to rigid 
duty, and I road them before I placed them in my desk. 

I went, gaily, I may say, to the theatre, and on my way, looking 
down Astor Place, saw one of the Harlem cars on the railroad 
stop and discharge a full load of policemen ; there seemed to be 
others at the door of the theatre. I observed to myself, “ This is 
good precaution.” I went to my dressing-room, and proceeded 
with the evening’s business. The hair-dresser was very late 
and my equanimity was disturbed. I was ruffled and nervous 
from fear of being late, but soon composed myself. The 
managers wore delaying the beginning, and I was unwilling to 
be behind the exact hour. 

The play began ; there was some applause to Mr. Clarke (I 
write of what I could hear in my room below). I was called, 
and at my cue went on with full assurance, confidence, and 
cheerfulness. My reception was very enthusiastic, but I soon 
discovered that there was opposition, though less numerously 
manned than on Monday. 1 went right on when I found 
that it would not instantly be quelled, looking at the wretched 
creatures in the parquette, who shook their fists violently at 
me, and called out to me in savage fury. I laughed at them, 
pointing them out with my truncheon to the police, who, I 
feared, were about to repeat the inertness of the previous 
evening. A black board with white letters was leaned against 
the side of the proscenium : “ The friends of order mil 

remain silent." This had some effect in making the rioters 
more conspicuous. 

My first, second, third scenes passed over rapidly and unheard ; 
at the end of the fourth one of the officers gave a signal, the 
police rushed in at the two sides of the parquette, closed in 
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upon the scoundrels occupying the centre seats and furiously 
vociferating and gesticulating, and seemed to lift them or 
bundle them in a body out of the centre of the house, amid 
the cheers of the audience. I was in the act of making my 
exit with Lady Macbeth, and stopped to witness this clever 
manoeuvre, which, like a cottp de main, swept the place clear at 
once. As well as I can remember the bombardment outside 
now began. Stones were hurled against the windows in Eighth 
Street, smashing many ; the work of destruction became then 
more systematic; the volleys of stones flew without inter- 
mission, battering and smashing all before them ; the Gallery 
and Upper Gallery still kept up the din within, aided by the 
crashing of glass and boarding without. The second act passed, 
the noise and violence without increasing, the contest within 
becoming feebler, Mr. Povoy, as I was going to my raised 
seat in the banquet scene, came up to mo and, in an under- 
tone and much frightened, urged me to cut out some part of 
the play and bring it to a close. I turned round upon him 
very sharply ,^and said that “ I had consented to do this thing — 
to place myself here, and whatever the conseq\ionce I must go 
through with it — it must be done ; that I could not cut out. 
The audience had paid for so much, and the law compelled me 
to give it; they would have cause for riot if all yiGta not pro- 
perly done.” I was angry, and spoke very sharply to the 
above effect. 

The banquet scene was partially heard and applauded. I 
went down to change my dress, the battering at the building 
doors, and windows growing, like the flends at the Old Woman of 
Berkly’s burial, louder and louder. Water was running down 
fast from the ceiling to the floor of my room and making a pool 
there. I inquired ; the stones hurled in had broken some of the 
pipes. The fourth act passed ; louder and more fierce waxed 
the furious noises against the building and from without : for 
whenever a missile did effectual mischief in its discharge it was 
hailed with shouts outside; stones came in through the windows, 
and one struck the chandelier ; the audience removed for pro- 
tection behind the walls ; the house was considerably thinned, 
gaps of unoccupied seats appearing in the audience part. The 
fifth act was heard, and in the very spirit of resistance I flung 
my whole soul into every word I uttered, acting my very best^ , 
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and exciting the andience to a sympathy even with the glowing 
words of fiction, whilst these dreadful deeds of real crime and 
outrage were roaring at interrals in our ears and rising to 
madness all round us. The death of Macbeth was loudly 
cheered, and on being lifted up and told that I was called, I 
went on, and, with action earnestly and most emphatically 
expressive of my sympathy with them and my feelings of 
gratefulness to them, I quitted the New York stage amid the 
acclamations of those before me. 

Going to my room I began without loss of time to undress, 
but with no feeling of fear or apprehension. When washed 
and half dressed, persons came into my room — consternation on 
the faces of some, fear, anxiety, and distress on those of others. 
“ The anob were getting stronger ; why were not the military 
sent for ? ” “ They were here.” “ Where ? Why did they not 
act?” “They were not here; they were drawn up in the 
Bowery.” “ Of what use were they there ? ” Other arrivals. 
“ The military had come upon the ground.” “ Why did they not 
disperse the mob then?” These questions and answers, with 
many others, were passed to and fro among the persons round 
me whilst I was finishing my hasty toilet, I occasionally 
putting in a question or remarl^. Suddenly we heard a volley of 
musketry : “ Hark ! what’s that?” I asked. “ The soldiers have 
fired.” “My God !” I exclaimed. Another volley, and another ! 
The question among those surrounding me (there were, that I 
remember. Buggies, Judge Kent, D. Golden, B. Emmett, a friend 
of his in some official station. Fry, Sefton, Chippendale, and 1 
think the performer who played Malcolm, &c.) was, which way 
was I to go out ? News came that several were killed ; I was 
really insensible to the degree of danger in which I stood, and 
saw at once — there being no avoidance — there was nothing 
for it but to meet the worst with dignity, and so I stood 
prepared. 

They sent some one to reconnoitre, and urged the necessity 
of a change in my appearance. I was confident that people did 
not know my person, and repeated this belief. They overbore 
all objections, and took the drab surtout of the performer of 
Malcolm, he taking my hlack one; they insisted too that I must 
not wear my hat : I said “ Very well ; lend me a cap.” Mr. 
Sefton gave me his, which was cut all up the back to go upon 
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my head. Thus equipped I went out, following Eobert Emmett 
to the stage door ; here we were stopped, not being allowed to 
pass. The friend ” was to follow us as a sort of aide, but 
we soon lost him. We crossed the stage, descended into the 
orchestra, got over into the parquette, and passing into the 
centre passage went along with the thin stream of the audience 
moving out. We went right on, down the flight of stairs and 
out of the door into Eighth Street. All was clear in front — 
kept so by two cordons or lines of police at either end of the 
building stretched right across. We passed the line near 
Broadway, and went on threading the excited crowd, twice 
or three times muttering in Emmett’s ear, “ You are walking 
too fast.” We crossed Broadway, still through a scattered crowd, 
and walked on along Clinton Place till we passed the street 
leading down to the New York Hotel. I then said “ Are you 
going to your own house?” “Yes.” We reached it, and 
having opened the door with a latch-key, closing it after 
us, he said, “ You are safe here ; no one will know any- 
thing about you ; you shall have a bed in ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, and you may depend upon all in this 
house.” 

I sat down in the drawing-room, talking of the facts about 
us, and wondering at myself and my condition, secretly pre- 
paring myself for the worst result, viz., falling into the hands 
of those sanguinary ruffians. A son of Emmett’s was there, 
Bobert; in about a quarter of an hour Colden came in. 
Several men had been killed, how many not certainly known 
yet. “ You must leave the city at once ; you must not stay here !” 
It was then a consultation between these excellent friends, I 
putting in an occasional opinion objecting or suggesting upon 
the safest course to pursue. At length it was decided, and 
Bobert was sent out to And Bichard, another son, probably at 
the Backet Club, to put the plan in execution. He was met 
by Bobert in the street, and both returned with additional 
reports : the crowd was still there, the excitement still active. 
Bichard was sent to the livery stable to order a carriage and 
good pair of horses to be at Emmett’s door at four o’clock in 
the morning, “ to take a doctor to some gentleman’s house near 
New Bochelle.” This was done and well done by him ; Colden 
and Emmett went out to reconnoitre, and they had, as I learned 
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from Emmett, gone to the New York Hotel, at the door of 
which was still a knot of watchers, and to Emmett’s inquiries 
told him, if any threats were made, to allow a committee of the 
crowd to enter and search the house for me. Emmett returned 
with my own hat, one from the hotel, and I had got Golden’s 
coat. An omnibus drove furiously down the street, followed by a 
shouting crowd. Wo asked Bichard, when he came in, what it 
was, ho said, “ Merely an omnibus,” but next morning he told 
me that ho asked the men pursuing “ What was the matter ? ” 
and one answered, “Macready’s in that omnibus; they’ve 

killed twenty of us, and by G wo’ll kill him ! ” Well, all 

was settled ; it was believed that twenty had perished. Bobert 
went to bed to his wife. Emmett went upstairs to lie down, 
which 1 declined to do, and with Bichard went down into the 
comfortable office below before a good hrc and, by the help of a 
cigar, to count the slow hours till four o’clock. We talked and 
he dosed, and I listened to the sounds of the night, and thought 
of home, and what would be the anguish of hearts there if I fell 
in this brutal outbreak ; but I resolved to do what was right 
and becoming. The clock struck four ; wo were on the move ; 
Emmett came down ; sent Bichard to look after the carriage. 
All was still in the dawn of mprning, but we waited some ten 
minutes — an age of suspense — the carriage arrived. I shook 
the hand of my preserver and friend— my heart responded to 
my parting prayer of “ God bless him,” and stepping into the 
carriage — a covered phaeton, we turned up Fifth Avenue, and 
were on our way to safety. Thank God. 

During some of the time of waiting, I had felt depressed aqd 
rather low, but 1 believe I showed no fear, and felt determined to 
do my duty, whatever it might be, acting or suffering. We met 
only market carts, butchers’ or gardeners’, and lal^urers going 
to their early work ; the morning was clear and fresh, and the 
air was cooling to my forehead, hot and aching with want of 
sleep. The scenery, through which we passed, crossing the 
Manhattan, giving views of the various inlets of the sound, 
diversified with gentlemen’s seats, at any other time would 
have excited an interest in mo : now one thought or series of 
thoughts, with wanderings to home and my beloved ones, gave 
me no time for passing objects. I thought as we passed Har- 
lem Station, it would never have done to have ventured there. 
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Some of the places on the road were familiar to my recollection, 
haring been known under happier circumstances.* 

Boston, May 1 l^A. — Beaching New Bocbelle a littlehefore seven 
o’clock, we got breakfast, and Bichard decided on leaving me 
here ; hut, in the bar-room, the landlord asked me, " Did yon 
come from New York this morning?” I was taken aback. 
“ Yes.” “ Did yon hear of a riot there last night ?” “ Yes, I 
did.” “ Was it a very bad one ?” “ Yes, I believe so,” and I 
walked out. Seeing Emmett, I suggested the advisability of 
his accompanying me to Newhaven in case of similar occurrences 
in the cars, when I might be at fault, and he could take the 
office of spokesman, to which he readily assented. He told me 
(we wondering how the news could have got here, nineteen 
miles) that the subject had been discussed in a conjectural sort 
of style at the breakfast table, after I had left it, but that all 
spoke favoiirably of me ; on the platform of the station among 
the arriving passengers were two, one of whom, I saw, knew me. 
Bichard E. thought not ; I became convinced of it, and my belief 
was verified by the annoying consequence. He told some 
acquaintances as the cars arrived of the fact ; they communi- 
cated to others, and my identity was enjoyed by successive 
crowds of starers, to whom and from whom the news was 
handed along down the whole course of the railroad, even to 
Boston city. Wo got the different papers, and there read the 
horrible details, fifteen killed — it turned out to be seventeen — 
and several wounded ! The conductor was particularly civil and 
attentive to me. Bichard E. left me as I entered the Spring- 
field cars at Newhaven. Here a group of four began a 
conversation at me, I sitting near them, but on the same side, 
“ wondering, however, if I should play to-night again,” &c. 
I sat silent) another person came and sat behind me and, 
leaning over, asked me, Are you going to act at Boston ?” 
“No.” “Shall you read there?” “No.” “Um — a terrible 
business last night ?” “ Yes, very shocking,” &c. Beaching 
Boston 1 got into a cab, no one near me, and drove at once to 

* In the following month of September ten of the Astor Place rioters were 
tried at the Court of General Sessions, New York, before Judge Daly and a 
jury, and after a trial of fifteen days were all convicted. The sentences varied 
from one month’s imprisonment to imprisonment for one year and payment of 
a fine oi $ 260 . — Kn. 
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my dear friend, George Curtia, whose invitation yesterday 
received, appeared almost providential. He soon after came in 
and was heart-glad to see me; the telegraph had given the 
main facts. Hillard came, Benjamin Cnrtis, whom I like, 
Ticknor, all most cordial, congratulating me on my assured 
safety. I inquired if it were needful to go on to Halifax, but 
they said my safety was assured here. What an age of feeling, 
of event, of suffering, has passed since yesterday afternoon ! 
Thank God that I am here, that I live. 

May 12th . — Woke early ; unable to dress myself from want of 
clothes or fhaving and dressing implements. Thought much 
and long on letters and things to be done. Cnrtis spoke and 
told me, whilst 1 was dressing or trying to dress, that my 
servant had come. Colden, who had written to me by him, bad 
sent him away with every portion of my luggage. This was 
not quite what I wished, but perhaps there was no alternative. 
He brought some brief accounts of the state of things in New 
York. All quiet, hut groups collected, and crowd around the 
theatre. He brought papers, &c. Benjamin Curtis called. 
Person from Siynal newspaper called. G. Cnrtis saw and 
despatched him. Telegraphed Gould to settle with Hackett, 
Ac. Wrote to Colden. Sent in a parcel his great coat. Felton 
called. Prescott, Dr. Channing, Winthrop, Eliot, Mrs. Story. 
Wrote to Bobert Emmett, to Gould, to Buggies, to Mrs. Kent. 
Felton dined with us. George Curtis drove me out beyond 
Brooklyn, a very pleasing country. Michell brought me The 
New York. Longfellow called, T. Cary called, B. Curtis; ho 
and George both appeared pleased with Mr. Beed’s letter, and 
agreed in the idea that it ought to be published. A heavy 
gloom upon my spirits, my imagination only offering scenes of 
horror and blood, my thought how to meet extremities, if 
obliged to face them. Besolving to do so at least with 
composure and unpretending dignity. 

May 13th. — Bose very early, my spirits in the lowest state. 
Occupied with affairs for a long while. Bead a Boston paper 
sent to me by the editor, which added to my dejection. 
Continued my attention to the rearrangement of my packages. 
Grew more and more disquieted. “ The thoughts of home rush 
on his heart and call its vigour forth in many a vain attempt.” 
Lifted up my head to God in silent prayer for strength to 
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sustain me. Busied myself with arranging papers. Beceived 
a short letter from Gould. Consulted with George Curtis on 
what should be done, and told him of my feeling of insecurity. 
He endeavoured to reassure me, and would see the Mayor and 
others to-day and have a consultation on any steps deemed 
necessary to bo taken. Began a letter to my beloved wife, which, 
in my uncertain state of mind, as to whether I should ever see 
her again, 1 could not continue. Copied out examination of Mr. 
Clusky — copying was the only employment for which I was fit. 
Letter from dear Mrs. Colden, inclosing those of my darling 
children. Kind letter of sympathy from an English gentleman 
of the name of Eastwood. Violent and vulgar threatening 
letter — anonymous. Clapp, the chief police officer, called to 
assure me that everything was quiet in the city, and no appre- 
hension whatever to be entertained of any demonstration of 
hostility here ; that the police were on the alert, and no arrival 
could take place that they woitld not know and take any needful 
measures upon. Captain Wormley called. Mr. Bigelow, the 
Mayor, called to assure me in the strongest terms that the 
duos of justice and of hospitality would be maintained, and that 
I might rest perfectly secure in the power and will of the 
authorities of the city to defend mo from outrage. Mr. Steven- 
son, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ticknor, Benjamin Curtis, counselling 
the publication of a statement from me to show my freedom 
from blame, &c. Thonglit over the advice — tried it — found 
that it ought not to hear my name as the publisher, but that 
my assertions and statement should bo given to the public by 
certain friends who had faith in them. 

May lith. — Arose, thanks be to Almighty God, in a more 
composed and cheerful state of mind ; the dejection of yesterday 
caused by the subsidence of excitement of the three previous 
days. Saw some papers, which confirmed my mood of mind 
and left me quite, or almost, at perfect ease. Benjamin Curtis 
called with his alterations of the statement ; they were few, but 
were amendments. Cary called, and Curtis proposed to him 
to be a signer of the statement, to which he readily assented. 
Paid for insertion of replies in Atlas. Paid Michell. Lyman 
called and told me he had called at New York on Friday ; had also 
seen Judge Kent, who had been uneasy, and anxious about the 
mob, having heard that his house was marked by them— the 
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villains ! He had, as his letter informed me, removed his mother 
and Mrs. K., and sat up all night, waiting for the destrnction 
of his rich law library. Entered some arrears of record. Letter 
from Gould, answered. Letter from citizens of Boston, inviting 
mo to read, &c., in most complimentary phrase — stopped in its 
circulation by these ovouls — was given to me by kind and dear 
George Curtis. Fairbanks, my defender in the Chromotype last 
autumn, C. Norton, Everett, who seems quite gay and glad to see 
me, Judge Warren, Dr. Haywood, Prescott, Gray, Rautoul, called. 
Letter from Sumner, most affectionate. Looked at papers, all 
satisfactory, the Boston Mail, qualis ah incojito, and answered 
Sumner. Wrote to John Gordon, of Edinburgh, apologising 
for publishing his name in his letters. Drove out with George 
Curtis. Went to look at the reservoir of the city’s supply. 
Called on Colonel Perkins, and walked through his peacheries, 
graperies, greenhouses, Kind old man, whom I shall never 
see again ! Benjamin Curtis came and sat in the evening. 

May U)(h . — Looked at papers, from which the excitement 
seems abating, if not lulled ontirqly. The result will be most 
beneficial to the community. The rabble have been taught 
that they are not the dictators of the City of Now York. 

Walked out with G. Curtis to a bowling alley, where wo 
found Charles Curtis. Mr. Quincy, junior, came in and we had 
somaaconversation. Hearing of an assemblage of some thousands 
of children happily amusing themselves on the Common — that 
very beautiful green — we went to see them, an interesting sight'; 
its fountains in full play, and a pleasant sun giving into bright 
and cheerful view the handsome buildings that inclose it, aiid 
the view of bay and landscape stretching far into the distance. 
We walked along the causeway over the lagoon, as I may call 
it, for 1 do not know the real term, and I enjoyed much the air 
and exercise. 

May Vlih . — Went to dine with Ticknor. I took a Pope with 
jm and gave it to Eliza Ticknor. We met Prescott, Hillard, 
Felton, Judge Warren. Charles Curtis came in the evening ; 
it was a very cheerful agreeable evening. 

May 20^A. — Looked over Milton, and marked it for reading. 
At Curtis’s evening party were Winthrop, W. Prescott and 
his daughter. Dr., Mrs. and Miss Haywood, Mrs. Story, Mr. and 
Mrs. — Story, Mr. and Miss Everett, Longfellow, Felton, Dana, 
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Hillard, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Oary, Mr. and Mrs. B. Curtis and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. G. Curtis, Mr., Mrs., and Misses Tickuor, 
t). Golden, Judge and Mrs. Warren, Gray, Grcenhow, Mrs. 
Wadsworth, &o. I read part of first and fifth book of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ the ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia,’ and ‘ Abou Ben Adhem ’ 
by request. Golden sat and took a cigar when all had gone. 
The guests appeared delighted. All went ofi* admirably. 

May 22»<2. — Glanced at paper, which said in a paragraph 1 
had sent f 1000 to the Mayor for the relatives of the sufferers in 
the late riots. Yes; in a cheque upon the City of New York, 
to be paid out of the damages obtained in an action at law for 
recovery, &c. ! No ; if that would be charily it would be best 
to give away all the little I possess in the world. 

Letter from Gould, from Stokes. Felton called to shake 
hands, Charles Curtis also. Arranged aflairs of money, &c. 
Attended to business. Charles Sumner called. Still business, 
business. Wont out in carriage, and made many calls ; among 
those I saw were Mrs. Cary and Sally, to whom I gave a 
copy of Pope. D. Channing, Dr. and Mrs. Haywood, Mrs. and 
Eliza Ticknor (pictures of children), Appleton. Wont home, 
found ..George Curtis ; ho accompanied me to the Mayor, who 
was vbry kind ; told mo the inhabitants would have publicly 
testified their respect for me, but wore afraid of sumo individuals 
possibly seeking to insult me; that G. Curtis hud gained 
' greatly in the esteem of his fellow-citizens by his reception 
of me, drc. Called on others, and on Mrs. Story, whom we 
saw. Paid Michell, and advanced him .$00. Wrote to 
Bansom’s with second bill for £40. Bogan letter to Mr. Gulden. 
Dined with Prescott; met Hillard, Ticknor, Winthrop; a 
very agreeable day. Took leave of all, Prescott drinking a 
stirrup-cup and clinking glasses. Walked home and parted 
severally. 

May 23rd . — Hose early to finish my packing. Invoked the 
blessing of God on my destiny — what rests of it in this world, 
what awaits in that to come. May He protect mo. 

Letter from Sumner. Wrote autographs for Whitmore. 
Wrote to Mrs. Gould, &c. Busy to the last moment. Took 
leave of the two little children, and of Mrs. Curtis, who 
uttered some few words of good wishes that brought the tears 
into my eyes. Paid the servants and, with G. Curtis, went in 
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carriage across the ferry to East Boston, where we got on hoard 
the Hibernia ; I never felt such relief as in planting my foot 
npon that vessel’s deck ; several of the officers, stewards, &c., I 
knew. Captain Stone had brought me over in the Arcadia. 
Met Charles Sumner and Hillard on board. Went down to 
make regulations about my state-room. Hillard gave me a 
beautiful bouquet with a very affectionate card from the two 
Misses Ticknor, and a letter from himself, to be read when at 
sea. We talked long. G. Curtis, Hillard, and C. Sumner, in 
and by my state-room. 

The *day was clear and bright, and when my friends were 
gone and I stood on the upper deck, 1 looked round on the 
scone ; the water glittering in the sunshine, the houses lining 
every edge of the shore as the eye wandered round the gay 
panorama; the vessels plying with steam, sail, or oar busily 
along the surface below, and the keen fresh air blowing against 
me, added to my spirits, which were strongly, not cheerily, 
excited, as I thought, “ It is the last time — ’tis the last,” I 
should ever look on the scene before me. We wound our way 
out of the harbour, and I saw the monument of Bunker’s Hill 
grow dim in the distance. 

June 7th. —Arrival in London. 

London, June 22nd . — Proceeded to Palace. Colonel Phipps 
came to the room to which 1 was shown, apologising, that the 
Prince was then in his own. Told me that he was instructed 
to inform me that the Queen wished to have theatrical per- 
formances at Windsor this Christmas as before, and wished me 
to act Brutus and Hotspur. I stated my readiness to show my 
duty to Her Majesty, and that her wishes were commands to 
me ; that 1 was in the habit of acting Brutus, but that I had 
long discontinued the performance of Hotspur, not intending 
to resume it ; that 1 should have to restudy the character — 
unfitted by years to personate it, &c., intimating that, if I 
played two nights, it must be in some other character. All 
most courteously. I urged the necessity of knowing the 
time as soon as possible, on account of my engagements, &c. 
He was to write to me, and we parted vrith the best under- 
standing. 

Birmingham, June 2!5th . — ^Aoted Macbeth, yes, well. The 
audience, the Birmingham audience, gave me a reception such as 
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I have never witnessed out of London, and very, very rarely even 
there. They stood np all through the house, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, till 1 was anxious to proceed. I thought to 
myself, “ Will I not act for you ? ” That stillness that followed, 
every word ringing on the ear, was really -awful ; but 1 felt it 
was my last night of Macbeth in Birmingham, and 1 resolved 
to do my best — I did. The applause was fervent, the attention 
deep, and the reception, when I was called on, equal to the first 
appearance. 

June 27th. — Bichelieu. 

28th. — Acted Hamlet under very distressing, incapaci- 
tating circumstances : a dress not fitting me ; my hair, I do not 
know how; a sword every minute sticking in my shoes and 
breaking in my hand when trying to use it— altogether miser- 
able, but I did my best under these disadvantages. Galled. 

June 29th. — Wolsey. Oakley. 

Leamington, June 80th. — Bichelieu. 

[JtJy 3rd to July \2ih. — Engagement at Liverpool.] 

July ith. — Lear. 5th. — Werner. Glh. — Wolsey. 9th . — 

Hamlet. — Othello. 11th. — Bichelieu. 

Leeds, July IGth. — Othello, llth. — Werner. • 18th. — Biche- 
lieu. 

YorJe, July 19th. — Bichelieu. 20th. — Othello. 

Birmingham, July 23rd. — Bichelieu. 

July 30th. — To Eastbourne. 

Eastbourne to Dorchester, August 3rd. — Packed up my small 
affairs for journey. Looked at newspaper, and waited for the 
omnibus. Went in it to Brighton, reading by the way. From 
Brighton to Portsmouth, where I had to wait above ah hour for 
the next train. Walked about, and got a lunch or dinner at a 
chance hotel. Game on to Southampton, thence to Dorchester, 
reading all the way when 1 did not sleep, nor was attracted by 
the scenery. The principal object of my regard was the New 
Forest and Gorfo Gastle, seen from the distance. The subject 
of my reading was Dryden’s * Dedication to Lord Dorset,’ which 
I finished, and his translation of the first and third &itire of 
Juvenal. My spirits became rather low, as I thought of this 
kind d PorUus for my life’s decline. I hope I shall have no 
Tristia to write. 

Dorchester to Shethome, August Mi . — ^Left Dorchester on the 
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top of the coach, noticed the Boman camp and two sites, of the 
rampart of thtf town ; was very much pleased with my ride, 
particularly with the view of Cerne Abbas and the view of the 
Vale of Blackiuoor from the heights,' which is really superb ; 
disappointed on approaching ^herbome, but pleased again as 
we came near and entered 'it. Lo^ed at everything with 
extreme' interest. Talked during the journey with my next 
fellow-traveller, amused with his change of politics as we 
talked, got some local information from him, which was 
serviceable. Came to the Antelope Inn. Walked about, the 
town, tlooked at the houses, the abbey church, abbey, &c. 
Walked over Castleton, wont into a house — Sherborne House — 
which was selling off. 

Called on Butter, auctioneer ; not at home. Butter called on 
me, and I questioned him about the price of houses, &c.; found 
they were about the lowest rate 1 had hoped. 

Slierhome, August 5th . — Walked in Lord Digby’s park, crossed 
it and skirted it home ; very much pleased with all I saw. The 
stillness of this place, the sleepy^quiet, reminds mo of Thomson’s 
* Castle of Indolence,’ not even the coming and going of the 
sea to make a change — all still, all quiet, but I think very 
beautiful. I was delighted with the views in and from the park. 
Walked, I think, about eight miles ; measured one oak about 
twenty-four feet in girth — eight sticks. Bested a little. Bead 
in the Anniwi Register the account of Lord Ferrers and Stirm — 
two madmen — and of Theodore, King of Corsica. Gave the rest 
of the day to dearest Willie’s birthday letter. 

Sherlorne to Dorchester, August Gth . — At the hour of my ap- 
pointment with Mr. Butter, went to Sherborne House; he had not 
come, the gates were shut; waited a little, then walked down town 
to see the clocks, found it was twenty minutes past nine, and has- 
tened back ; the gates were opened, and I obtained admittance, 
waiting very patiently for Mr. Butter. He came after some 
time, and went with me over house and garden. It is old- 
fashioned in its adaptation to the needs of a family ; there is no 
attempt at c^mmodiousness or contrivance, but I think, at a 
very cheap rate it might suit us (provided we can contract 
our expenditure to my proposed annual expenditure, £700) 
better than most other people of moderate means, and a person 
of fortune would be a fool to live there. There is a great deal 
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to recommend it io ns. I trost { am not deceiving myself— I 
tbint not. , . * 

Se told, i.e., Mr. Batter, that he made a mistake in his 
statement on Saturday, and that the rent of house and garden ' 
'without the field was £50. Galle^ on Mr. Ffooks, Lord Bigby’s 
steward, and, after waiting some time^ saw him and talked over 
the house — Sherborne House — ^its rent, &c. I gave him my 
name, which, I said, he perhaps had heard, as it was in some 
sort a public one. He asked any connection of the Macready ? I 
informed him that, if he chose so to designate me,' I was the 
Macready. His manner became more interested ; I explained 
to him frankly my views an4 motives. 

Game on the coach to Dorchester, looking with interest at 
the old buildings, the shops, the people, who, at least the 
children and women, are very pretty, and all seemingly very 
healthy, at the country, &c., thinking it is to be my final 
home. 

Eastbourne, August 9th. — Letters. One from poor Begnier, 
merely informing me of the sad, sad event of his only child’s 
death, a daughter, aged fourteen years. Most deeply did I feel 
for them. Wrote to Begnier. Bead ‘ Gopperfield not quite 
so full of interest as the preceding numbers, but very good. 
Galled on Gobden and sat with him. In the evening read to 
the girls from Dryden. 

Aitgust \9th . — ^Went with the Gobdens and our children to see 
the cricket-match ] 1 was interested in the old game. Walked 
with Gobden and his brother by Paradise home ; talked chiefiy 
on politics. 

London, August 11th. — Messrs. Webster and Manby came, 
shook hands with them. The matter of nights, terms, charac- 
ters, &c., was talked over and settled. The eight plays 
for the first period given in — ^Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, 
Othello, Shylock, Bichelieu, Werner, Virginius. The terms 
£40 per night, three nights per week, £30 every extra 
night; the first period for 1st of October (if possible) 
to the 8th of December, if Mr. Knowles would not alter 
his .time, for the 15th of October to 8th of December, and ^ 
the second period &om the 15th April to June 80th inclu- 
sive. I to take my benefit in such large theatre as I may 
be able to procure, having the aid of such of the Haymarket 

YOL. n. z 
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performers as I may need, I paying the nightly salary of 
same : the privilege of writing order two each night 
of my performance. 

Easthounte, August lith . — ^Letter and hankers’ hook of Siddons 
monument. I see that neither Lordyddier^een, I^ord Ellesmere, 
Lord Northampton, nor Moncktoo Milnes, has suhscrihed. 
They are valuable c(numittee-men to advance a work of art ! 

August 13#A. — Wrote to Lord Lansdowne about the inscrip- 
tion for Siddons monument. Mrs. Oobden looked in, saying 
they were going away ; I shall not be here when they return. 
Wrote, to dear Letitia. Oobden called and sat for a short time ; 
his conversation is very pleasing to me, such simple good sense. 
Went out with Catherine and Walter ; called at the library and 
subscribed; posted my letters; walked with them to the seat 
across the cricket-field and by Paradise Lane. I enjoyed the 
air; the wind was very high. 

August \%ih . — ^Wrote the agreement letter to Webster, made 
copy of it for self and copied it out to send to him; wrote him 
another note to let him unders];and my willingness not to oppose 
him if he wished me to play six nights, supposing myself able 
to do so. Gave Walter his lesson, assisted Willie. Letter from 
J. Delane with a letter from a gentleman about the edition of 
Pope, which kind Delane had noticed in Wednesday’s Times in 
the most considerate and advantageous manner. From Procter, 
a most delightful humorous letter ; from Henry Taylor, a most 
wise and kind one ; from Mr. Sage, wishing for my auto^aph 
to insert in a Pope he had purchased, &c. Wrote letters. 
Went to post my letters. Walked out with Catherine. The 
children recited some poetry. 

August 218^. — After breakfast we set out in a carriage for 
Pevensey, where we looked on the Castle, which was manifestly 
a Boman fortress before it became either Saxon or Norman. 
Saw a very good silver coin of Hadrian, extremely sharp and 
clear— the likeness excellent — which had been found with 
many others in the Castle. We went on to Hurstmonceaux, 
where Forster and Willie went up to the church, I remain- 
ing for my own convenience at the Castle. Interested by 
a very old beech tree, that wreathed its old fantastic roots 
about in a most extraordinary manner, and a row of Spanish 
chestnut trees, coeval to all appearance with the Castle, and which 
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no doubt were green and blooming when poor Dacre fell a 
victim to the brutality oi ^is Most Gracious Majesty King 
Henry VIII. Forster was very agreeable. Beturned, and 
proceeded to Beachy Head, delighted with the vaewff presented 
us and in the best hnmoitr to be pleased. Chose our ground for 
play, and amused ourselves with trap, bat, and ball, till the 
Chisholm, Mrs. Kitchener and party, with Catherine, Nina, 
the children, and Norton, appeared. The Chisholm joined us, 
and our play continued, but 1 was suffering from a strain or 
wrench of the muscle or sinew of my left thigh, and obliged, 
after some vain attempts, to give in. I did not reflect that it 
was twenty-one or twenty years, since we had our Nemean 
games at Pinner Wood, when I was at least as active as any 
there; alas! for time, and our discovery of what he takes I 
Dined very jocundly and joyously on the ground. Bichard 
Cobden appeared, dined, and disappeared like the Goblin Page ; 
we shouting vainly after him when his flight was discovered. 
Came home with my aching thigh. 

Worcester, Sejptemher 3rd. — Bichelieu. ith. — Othello. 

London, September 6tK . — ^Went with Katie to Westminster 
Abbey. Saw the statue of Mrs. Siddons. The Verger told me 
the Dean wished it lowered, and desired to see me. I went and 
called on him ; he was not at home. Called at Coutts's about 
subscriptions. Saw and talked with the clerk. Called on 
Campbell ; gave him my opinion that, in lowering the statue, he 
gained in the distance, and lost in the near view from the 
proximity of Telford’s statue. Promised to write and ask 
Maclise for his opinion.* 

* This is the last entry in Macrcady’s diaries relating to the Siddons 
monument, and it indicates the conclusion of the matter to which he had given 
BO much thought, time, and money in order to do honour to the memory of 
one of the greatest of lus predecessors on the English stage. When Dean 
Stanley was preparing'his Memorials of Westminster Abbey, the present editor 
was requested to obtain from Macready some account of the history of the 
erection of the Siddons statue, and in reply to his inquiries Macready wrote; 
“ With the exception of, I think, about £50, the whole expense was defrayed 
by myself in one way or other. The site, after much deliberation, was decided 
on, as the best to be obtained, by Chantrey, and the subject came under the 
cognizance of Deans Turton, Buckland and Wilberforce. I consulted the late 
Lord Lansdowne, Rogers, and some others, whom 1 cannot immediately 
recollect ; but the opinion was unanimous in regard to the inscription that 
‘Sarah Siddons* should be the only words engraved on the i)edestal or 
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[Brighton, Septeniber 10th to September \Z(h. — h. fotir nights’ 
engagement.] 

[Flymovih, September 11th to September 20th . — Four nights.] 

Nottingham, September 2ith. — Richelieu. 

Derby, Septeinl^ 25th. — ^Richelieu. 

Doncaster, September 20th. — ^Richelieu. 

Leicester, September 27th. — Richelieu. 

[Ma/iche^er, September 20th to October 0th . — Seven nights.] 

Acted Hamlet as well as I could, not well, so dreadfully 
put out by Ring, Horatio, Ghost, Polonius, &c. Called and 
delivered my farewell address. 

London, Oet<Aer 8th . — Acted Macbeth. Mr. Webster staggered 
me about the house just before I went on, implying that it was 
not full j there was however no appearance of room anywhere. 
The cheering on my entrance was very great from the whole 
house, but it did not seem to me that wild abandonment to a 
delighted feeling that the audience at the Princess’s showed 
five years ago. 

I never acted better, in many parts never so well, so feelingly 
and so true. I said to Mrs. Warner once, “ I never played that 
scene so well, and yet they do not seem to feel it.” She observed, 
“ They are not educated to it meaning, they have been accus- 
tomed to things so difiierent they cannot quite appreciate it. 
The play ended most enthusiastically. Was called and greatly 
cheered. 

[The engagement at the Haymarket, varied by some perform- 
ances in the country, continued to the middle of December.] 

CurUerbury, November 10th. — Richelieu. 12ih. — Hamlet. 

November IBth . — Dined with Brookfield. Met Kinglake, 
Hallam, junior, Bentinck, Spring Rice, Lushington, Forster, 
Mansfield. A very agreeable day. 

London, November 15th. — The Times communicated news to 
me this morning that was quite a shock to me. Dear, kind, 
splendid Etty is no more. Another gone, another and another ! 
What is our life’s dependence ? I mourn his loss, for I had a 
most affectionate regard for him, and he appreciated the little 

plinth.” The place and date of birth and death were added by Dean Stanley, 
in 1865, when the statue of John Kemble was removed from another part of 
the Abl^j, and placed near that of his sister.— En. 
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that I have done with even an enthusiastic spirit of admiration. 
Bequieaeat. 

Bead ‘ Othello passed the early evening with the children, 
my dearest companions. Poor dear £tty. Qod bless him. 

Birmingham, Novemher llth. — Lord Townley. 

November 2Srd. — Acted Macbeth, but moderately the two 
first acts, but hearing that Peel was in the theatre, I played 
my very best in the three last. I am not sure that the audience 
fully appreciated me ; it is the most difficult criticism to criticise 
acting well. Galled. 

November 27 ih. — Dined with Forster, having called and taken 
up Brookfield; met Eintoul, Kenyon, Procter, Einglake, Alfred 
Tennyson, Thackeray. Passed a cheerful evening ; brought dear 
old Kenyon home, 

Leamington, Deeemler ls<, — Hamlet. 

Southampton, December lOth. — Macbeth. l\th. — Bichelicu. 

Shreusibury, December ISth. — ^Bichelieu. litli, — Hamlet. 

Chester, Decetnber llth. — Bichelieu. 

December 18th . — Acted Macbeth under slaughterous obstruc- 
tion. Never was worse dealt with. The Lady, oh ! — Banquo — 

Lennox. In fact it was wholesale murder. B , who was 

complaining to me of being “ a pauper ” yesterday, was drunk 
in the Witch to-night. The cause of his being rejected at 
theatres is too easily accounted for. Farewell to Chester; it 
has always used me well, but I have known as a boy sixteen 
years of age some bitter trials here ; left in charge of a theatre, 
distressed for rent, and a company mutinous for long arrears of 
salary. 

London, December 28th. — Henry Taylor called. Talked over 
and read me the scenes in his play, which is much improved. 
To my extreme astonishment he showed me, after our dis- 
cussion of the several passages, the first page, in which was a 
dedication* to myself. I felt quite overcome, so grateful, so 
proud, I could hardly keep the tears from my eyes. Have 
1 merited such honour from such men as Bulwer Lytton, 
Dickens, Henry Taylor ? 

* Sir Henry Taylor's drama “ A Sicilian Summer,” is thus dedicated : “ To ' 
W. C. Macready, to whose excellent judgment in matters of art this work is 
largely indebted, it is with sincere reqpect and i^anl very gratefully 
inscribed.” — En. 
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DecenAer 28#A, — ^Went by Great Westem Eailway to Windsor. 
The day bitterly cold, \rith drifting snow and sharp frost. 
Proceeded to the castle ; saw Mr. Boberts, to whom I carried a 
letter from Colonel Phipps. He showed me the Eubens Gallery, 
the theatre of the castle, explaining to me the position of the 
stage, &c., the dressing-rooms, and all that was needful. He 
then took me round the state rooms, displaying the furniture to 
me, about which I was indifferent, but was charmed with the 
pictures of the old masters I saw there ; West and Lawrence 
made me turn very sick. Colonel Phipps was out shooting 
with the Prince. Saw Marianne Skerrett, who came to me in a 
small basement receiving or business room. I talked with her 
till time to go ; she threaded the passages for me and I took 
leave. 

Exeter, December Z\it. — Macbeth. 


1850. 


[Sentences prefixed :] 

“ Hie murus aheneus esto : 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa/’* 


Ilene monent qui vetant quicquam facere, de quo dubitas ioquum sit an 
iniqinxm.t 


[January 2ni to January Ath . — Engagement at Exeter.] 
[January 5th to January l^th . — ^Engagement at Bath and 
Bristol.] 

Bristol, January 15th . — ^Acted Virginius, I thought, very well. 
Was quite overcome in the betrothal of Virginia; for my 
own dear girls were in my mind ; was not this to gore my 
own thoughts, make cheap what is most dear ?” The house 

* Be this thy wall of strength, a conscience good, 

With no committed crime to make thee blench. 

Hor. Epist. I. i. v. 60 . — En. Trans. 

t It is good advice to prohibit the doing of anything of which there can bo 
a doubt whether it is right or wrong.— En. Tbans. 
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was the worst of all ; as to ‘ Yirginius ’ it invariably now ocenrs. 
1 am not surprised at the attendance being less than to Shake- 
speare’s plays, but it seems strange that the house should be 
positively bad — worse than to ‘ Werner,’ — much. Called. 

January 18<A. — ^Acted King Henry IV. very well ; and Lord 
Townley better I think than I have ever before done it. As the 
curtain was falling stepped forward ; the audience, unprepared, 
gave most fervent greeting. On silence 1 addressed them, quite 
overcome by recollections, the present cordiality, and my own 
feelings to "good old Bristol: ” “ Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have 
not waited to-night for the summons with which you have 
usually honoured me. As this is the last time I shall ever 
appear on this stage before you, I would beg leave to offer a 
few parting words, and would wish them to be beyond question 
the spontaneous tribute of my respect. It is not my intention 
to trespass at any length upon your patience. The little that 
I have to say may be briefly said. Indeed, attempt at display 
or effect seems to me scarcely in accordance with the occasion — 
to me in truth a melancholy one — ^and certainly would very 
imperfectly interpret the feelings which prompt me to address 
you. For a long course of years — indeed, from the period of 
my early youth — I have been welcomed by you in my pro- 
fessional capacity with demonstrations of favour so fervent and 
so constant, that they have in some measure appeared in this 
nature to partake almost of a personal interest. Under the 
influence of such an impression sentiments of deep and strong 
regard have taken firm root in my mind, and it is therefore 
little else than a natural impulse for me at such a moment to 
wish to leave with you the assurance that, as I have never been 
insensible to your Hndness, so I never shall be forgetful of it. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I should vainly task myself to find due 
expression for those emotions which I shall ever cherish towards 
you. Let me therefore, at once and for all, tender to you my 
warmest thanks joined with my regretful adieux, as in my 
profession of an actor I most gratefully and respectfully bid 
you a last farewell.” I was quite overcome, and unable to 
check the tears that rolled down my cheeks. The audience 
seemed much impressed, and most enthusiastic were they as I 
retired from before them— never to meet them again in the 
same relation. Hare came round, most cordially engaging me 
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to be bis gaest at the next madrigal meeting ; Grainger came 
after him, equally cordial, and seemingly much touched. Gave 
the servants liberal douceurs. And so farewell to my dear 
old Bristol audiences — most warmly and aflfectionafely do I 
remember them.- 

\Jmuartj 21s< to Sis#. — Engagements at Bradford, Leeds, 
Liverpool.] 

January 25th. — Farewell at Leeds.. 

London, Fdyruary Is#. — Pound my beloved Nina, beyond all 
evasion of even hope, ill; seriously, alarmingly ill. My 
blessed first-born, my own beloved Nina. She looked at first 
better,, but when afterwards I looked at her— 0 God, how 
painful was the sight ! My beloved one ! 

Dressed ; went to Windsor by railway, taking at the Pad- 
dington Station a special engine to return at night, for which I 
paid seven guineas. Dined at Castle Inn. Went in cab to the 
Castle ; passed with my ticket into my room, a very handsome 
one, partitioned off from a passage; pictures of Morctto, 
Tintoretto, Parmegiano, exquisite, &c. Dressed ; was kept in 
a state of irritable expectation. Mr. Wallack came to speak to 
mo. Acted Brutus in a style of reality and earnest naturalness 
that I think did, and I felt ought to, produce an effect on my 
auditors. I cannot describe the scene ; my Nina agitates my 
heart and shakes my nerves ; I cannot write. Colonel Phipps 
came to me from the Queen and Prince Albert to express how 
much they had been pleased. I requested him to offer my duty, 
and that I was most happy in the opportunity of offering any 
testimony of my respectful homage. Came away by special 
train. Carriage was waiting for me. Beached home about 
half-past twelve o’clock. 

February Zrd, — ^Dr. Bright and Elliotson came. After 
seeing my beloved child they came to me in my study, where 
I was waiting for them. They spoke to me, and from their 
language I collected that the case was desperate. I felt that 
hope was gone. My blessed, my beloved first-born ! 

Liver^pod, February 4#A. — Brutus. 

Dublin, Fd)ruary Qth. — With deep and devout thanks to 
Almighty God for my deliverance from the dangers of the 
night, I came on shore. Went to the station and took my seat 
in the railway carriage at Kingstown. Heard that nothing like 
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the gale of the night had been known there since January 6th, 
1839. I could walk with difficulty for the wind up to the 
station. Came to Dublin to Morrison’s Hotel. We had been 
fifteen hours instead of four on our passage. I had more than 
once expected death. The captain was certainly much alarmed ; 
indeed, so, I believe, were all at heart. 

Febrmry 7th. — ^Macbeth. 

8th. — Letters; full of comfort in their love and 

sweet spirit from my beloved wife and from dear Letitia. Both 
of them, dear creatures, wish to hope, and, as I think, uncon- 
sciously persuade themselves to do so. Changes, like miracles, 
have occurred. My hope, alas, does not extend beyond that 
remote possibility ! I must prepare to lose sight of my beloved 
child in this world. At my time of life the distance of separa- 
tion cannot be very long, but I cannot help murmuring over her 
departure from an existence which was so full of enjoyment to 
her. Blessed child. But God’s will is first and last. 

Febrmry 9th. — Eichelieu. 

[Febrmry lliA to F^ruary \5th. — Engagement at Belfast.] 

Liverpool, February \8th. — Macbeth. 

Febrmry 19th. — Something past one o’clock — ^my servant gone 
to seek a special engine to convey me to Hastings to catch one 
last living look of my dear blessed Nina. I know not what is 
my state of mind ; I am certain my head is strange and heavy, 
but I have packed up my clothes, made my arrangements as 
were needed— clearly ; and I sit here waiting, with anxiety to 
depart, the carriage that is to take mo away. I cannot, to 
myself, disentangle this state of mind. This day brought me 
accounts teeming with promises of comfort and joy. I arranged 
in my bed this morning the difficult task of what I should say 
to my audience this evening. I rose to receive a handful of 
letters, all full of good news — Catherine’s and Letitia’s — with 
an account of my Nina more promising than any I have yet 
received ! A sweet consolatory one from Forster ; from Eansom’s, 
with the purchase of railway stock ; from James G. King, with 
further investment in stock ; from Morley, giving me my terms 
for to-morrow night from Mr. Bennett. I rehearsed, receiving 
at theatre letters wishing me to remain here, &o. Wrote to 
Catherine, to Letitia, and to my Nina ; a line to each. Letter, 
d’O., from a Mr. McNicoll. A Mr. Monntfield, a gentlemanly 
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young man, had called on me in the morning about tuition. 
Arranged some accounts, and laboured hard at the few sentences 
I wished to deliver in addressing the audience. Acted, with 
great care and peculiar effect, Cardinal Wolsey and LordTownley. 
Galled. Went forward, the whole house stood up to hear me, 
and such a house as is rarely to he seen. Everything to 
gratify the pride and vanity of a person in my position, and 
the telegraphic despatch was waiting me at my hotel. 

Here is indeed a lesson of what life is : who can say he is 
happy or prosperous in this world ? who dares to boast or feel 
confidence in what he enjoys ? I have thought my Nina the 
strongest and healthiest of all my dear ones, and, as I write — 
perhaps — I feel dull and half-stupid — I do not know what to 
do. To God Almighty I may pray, hut if my blessed child 
have left this earth, it has been to go to Him. 

After I left the stage and the audience, greatly excited, Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Copeland came to shake hands with me, the latter 
much impressed and gratified ; spoke to Mrs. Warner ; came to 
Hotel, saw several letters, one telegraphic despatch, which I 
opened instantly, from Dr. Mackness, requiring me to set off 
instantly for Hastings, &c. Sent for Michell, and sent him to 
Lime Street, then to Edgehill, then to Everton, to find the 
superintendent and get a special engine. I am waiting for it 
now. Packed up my trunks, &c., and made all my arrange- 
ments ; wrote to Pritchard, to Morley. Here I wait. Wrote to 
Davis,. to my Catherine. The engine could not he procured; I 
advanced money to Michell, and left with him directions. 

The words which I said to the Liverpool audience in taking 
leave, were as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — It has been usual fur me to attend 
with pleasure and alacrity the complimentary summons with 
which you have so often honoured me ; but now, I must confess, 
I obey your call with reluctance and regret. 

“ I must count back many years for the date of my first 
appearance before you; but time has not weakened my recollec- 
tion of the event; and 1 treasure in my memory, with grateful 
pride, the cheering welcome with which you greeted my more 
youthful essays: and equally well do I remember the many 
subsequent occasions, when my humble efforts have been 
favoured with your liberal appreciation, and in which my 
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endeavonrs to realise the conceptions of onr. great dramatic 
poets have ever found a ready response in the intelligence and 
sympathy of my audiences. What more have I to say ? The 
exercise of my art I relinquish at a somewhat earlier period of 
life than my more distinguished predecessors have done, and I 
yield the scene to younger, but scarcely less ardent, aspirants 
to your favour, not from any immediate apprehension of en- 
feebled powers, but because I would not willingly risk the 
chance of lingering there to read in ‘ the eyes of man ’ bent 
idly on me, the melancholy fact of my decline. Even at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice, I would prefer submitting to 
you a proof print of my illustration, such as it is, of Shake- 
speare’s characters, than offer you the faded and indistinct 
•impression of a worn-out plate. 

“ It has always been a gratification to me to appear before 
you, it is therefore painful to me to reflect on a pleasure I shall 
never again enjoy. Ladies and Gentlemen, I take my leave of 
you with my warmest acknowledgments of your long-con- 
tinued and liberal patronage, with sentiments of grateful 
respect, bidding you, in my profession of an actor, regretfully 
and most respectfully, a last farewell.” 

Liverpool to London. Hastings, February 20fA. — ^At six o’clock 
left the railway station for London, and came on to Hastings. 
Thought, as I passed Eastbourne, of the days I had passed there 
with my blithe and healthful child — alas, alas! Arrived at 
Hastings, came to these lodgings, saw dearest Letitia. My 
blessed Nina wished to see me at once ; I sat by her, and talked 
cheerfully with her, caressed her dog, and tried to see nothing 
strange. Let me hope that, if, as 1 fear and believe, it is God’s 
will she must pass away from us, it may be in peace of mind 
and serenity of heart. God bless my beloved child. Saw Dr. 
Maokness, and learned from him that there was no ground for 
hope. 

FArmry 2\»t . — Was called up at about two o’clock by dearest 
Letitia in manifest fear that my blessed child was dying: 
threw on some clothes and went down to her; found her 
in an alarming state, Letitia and Mrs. Wagstaffe watching 
her in evident belief that the dear creature’s hour was come : 
stood long beside her in the same agonising apprehension. 
What thoughts passed through my brain; what a horrid mixture 
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of recurrences of grave and trifling things, that passed like 
malicious antics through my brain, like those various faces that 
seem in savage fiendishness to pass before the eyes at night 
and will not be shut out ! The sweet scenes of her birth ; her 
infancy, her girlhood, and spring of youth came to my heart, 
softening and soothing it. My prayer to 0-od, to the all-good, 
all-bountiful God, is for peace, peace and tranquillity, in this 
world. In the next, I cannot doubt her acceptance and her 
home with the spirits of the pure and good. But, oh ! for 
remission from pain to her dear wasted frame here, I pray, 
oh God. ! 

February 24J:h. — My beloved Christina, my first-born, died. 

[London, February 2Bth. — Funeral at Kensal Green Cemetery.] 

[March Ath to March 16th. — Engagement at Newcastle, with 
one night at Hull.] 

Newcastle, March 16th. — Acted Cardinal Wolsey and Lord 
Townley. Called, and addressed the audience : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — I had supposed this evening would 
be the last on which I should, have the honour of appearing 
professionally before you ; but an application which I could 
not resist has been made to me to prolong my stay one more 
night. I have therefore yet once again to ‘ fret my hour upon 
your stage,’ and after that am in very truth to be ‘ heard hero 
no more.’ In the ordinary relation of an actor to his audience 
such an anticipation would probably, as a common occurrence, 
be regarded with indifference; but there may be considerations 
imparting to it a serious and ever painful interest. Such, I 
confess, press heavily on me; and when I retrace the years 
that have made me old in acquaintance and familiar here, and 
recount to myself the many unforgotten evidences of kindly 
feeling towards me, which through those years have been 
without stint or check so lavishly afforded, I must be cold and 
insensible indeed if time could so have passed without leaving 
deep traces of its events upon my memory and my heart. From 
the summer of 1810, when scarcely out of the years of boyhood, 
I was venturing here the early and ruder essays of my art. I 
date the commencement of that favourable regard which has 
been continued to me through all my many engagements 
without change or fluctuation up to the present time. You 
will not wonder, then, if I take advantage of this occasion to 
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assure you — ^and it is with heartfelt earnestness 1 do so — that, to 
the fostering encouragement of my efforts at that early period, 

1 was indebted for a confiding dependence in my resolution and 
endeavours to improve, to which I ascribe much of whatever 
success may have attended my subsequent professional career. 
That career draws rapidly to its close, and another night 
terminates it here. All that remains for me is to offer you my 
most grateful acknowledgments for the favour you have so long 
and so liberally extended to me, which has been appreciated by 
me always as an honour and a benefit, and in the time to come 
‘ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought I summon up 
remembrance of things past,’ I shall recall with pleasure the 
days of my life spent here, where accident gave me a home 
which the kindness of many friends made happy, and has for 
ever endeared to my memory. The enjoyment of these refiec- 
tions will still he mine, and with them. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I shall ever, ever think of you with sentiments of sincere 
respect, and such wishes as the strongest feelings of regard and 
gratitude would offer,” 

March \Mi, — Othello. 

Edinburgh, March 18th. — Macbeth. 19^/t. — Hamlet. 20th . — 
Eichelieu. 

March 21s#. — In Mrs. Eutherfurd’s note, she expresses a doubt 
whether 1 shall not regret the relinquishment of an art in which 
I am considered to excel, and in the exercise of which I am 
perhaps displaying greater power than ever. My fear of 
exhibiting vanity restrains me from speaking more positively, 
but I think not. I certainly never feel pleasure in going to act j 
would always rather be excused from it. How this may be 
when the abstinence is made compulsory, I will not be so 
arrogant as positively to say. But I think, I hope, 1 pray, that 
my time devoted to the elevation of my own nature, and to the 
advancement of my children’s minds will be agreeably and 
satis&ctorily passed, leading m'e onwards towards the end 
appointed for me by the Blessed and Merciful Dispenser of All. 
Amen. Acted Othello. 

March 22nd. — Werner. 

28rd . — Bead The Times, I do not know what to think 

of the proposed Exhibition of 1851. It seems to me too vast 
to be an amusement for sight-seers, and too extensive and too 
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yarions to permit of its being a study. Then, it most make 
many idle persons : to be seen it must be open some months. I 
*am not disposed to cavil, but I fear it will derange the course 
of business very much in this country. There may be, 
however, beneficial results, which even the projectors do not 
themselves foresee. Let us hope it. Acted Bichelieu. 

March 24<A— My youngest son born.* 

25<A.-^Lear. 26<A.— Shylock. 27^A.— lago. 28th. 

— Bichelieu. 

March 29<A— Somewhat irresolute at first, I opened the box 
to whjph I had been directed by my blessed child, and found a 
letter ^dressed to her dear mother and myself, which was her 
will. The grief of my heart has all been broken up again from 
the depths under which it lay. My thoughts are constantly 
with her — thinking on what she has said — how she has looked, 
and what her thoughts and feelings have been. But God’s 
decree is past, and let me live in the hope of that assurance she 
inscribes, blessed child, upon the cover of her will “ Ci rive- 
drem." She was to have h^,d the choice of seeing me act 
before I relinquished my art, which was for years an earnest 
wish of her heart ; but latterly she had begun to doubt whether 
she should like to “ disturb W idea of Pearse t himself, by 
associating him with any assumed character.” How many dim 
dreams of future occupations and pleasures had flitted Wore 
us ! I long to quit London. She is so mixed up with all my 
thoughts there, that the want of her presence is an actual 
pain to me. In the quiet of Sherborne, I fancy, I can more 
Wnk of her in her translated state and with even pleasing 
emotions arising from hope and meditations. God grant it. 

[FareweU at Edinburgh, March BQth . — Henry IV., and Lord 
Townley.] 

Birmingham, April !«<.— lago. 2nd.— Virginius. 8rd.— 
Brutus. Werner. 

April 5th . — ^Acted King Lear to such a house as never before 
was seen in Birmingham. Acted my best, but the house, though 
very attentive, was too full to enjoy the play— if a play so acted 
were to be enjoyed. Called — ^but an apology was made tiU I 

* Jonathan Forster, now (1874) of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
■—Ed, 

t An adopted name hj which Macready’s children called him,— Ed. 
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could change my dress — I went forward after a time and I 
spoke to the audience, who rose to me, as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — For the last time I hare appeared 
before you this evening in a theatrical character. An. event 
like this in my professional life I could not pass by in silence ; 
for it was here that, in the very dawn of youth, I first itentured 
on an essay in that art, which the liberal reception bestowed 
on me, and.the friendly predictions attending it, encouraged me 
to pursue. It was here, too, that, preparing to relinquish finally 
the exercise of that art, I purposed, and indeed had arranged, 
to deliver my last words upon a provincial stage. But what 
man proposes, he cannot always answer for accomplishing, and 
my intention in this instance has been so far frustrated that I 
have one more engagement to discharge before entering on the 
concluding series of my nights in London. Permit me to 
recall to you a probably forgotten circumstance, that 1 made 
choice of the theatre here as the scene of that youthful experi- 
ment which was to determine my life’s destiny, because I 
anticipated from the many friends, whom my family’s long 
residence and acquaintance here had interested for me, a most 
indulgent judgment. I need not repeat to you that, in so 
confident an expectation and trust, I was not disappointed. My 
reason for desiring to close my provincial performances here, 
where they began, was to mark by such token of respect, trivial 
as it is, my sense of the kindness with which you have uniformly 
greeted me. 

“ Since the date of my announcement as ‘ The first appearance 
of a young gentleman upon any stage,’ nearly forty years have 
elapsed, and during that long period my professional visits have 
been frequent enough to satiate, indeed to exhaust, curiosity, 
but still the ‘ troops of friends’ that so partially crowded to me 
in ‘my May of life,’ have not thinned their numbers, nor 
ceased to accompany me when ‘ fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf.’ Many and most extraordinary have been the external 
changes to attract my notice and admiration here ; but no 
variation, no diminution, no alteration has occurred in the 
constancy of that favour, with which my less experienced 
attempts were so indulgently welcomed, and with which you 
have continued to honour my more matured impersonations. 

“ Few, alas, of the numerous friends who joined in the first 
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congrakilatory cheers df encouragement to me now remain, but 
their genial generous spirit seems to breathe strongly still, 
and, if I may be allowed the phrase, . the old heart appears to 
me still the same, unchilled and unchanged by time. m- 

“ For all these pleasing memories and substantial hen||t8 1 
am here^ render you my parting thanks* By ungrudging jpbour 
and the desire to uphold ifiy art by seeking to cultivate in it 
the purest taste, and by persevering in my stud^ of character, 
so as to endeavour to present in every individual representation 
a consistent whole, and to make each successive performance an 
imprj^vement on the last, I have striven to appear not altogether 
unworthy of the liberal patronage with which throughout my 
public life you have so especially befriended me. But neither 
through such acts of duty, nor by any words I may employ, can 
I hope to convey to you with perfect fidelity how deeply I am 
penetrated by the recollection of your unvarying kindness. 

“ In taking leave of you, it almost seems as if I were parting 
with friends, whose ready help and encouragement had been 
constantly at hand through the vicissitudes of my life’s journey. 
Let me then assure you that my attachment to my boyhood’s 
place of residence will never cease, and that, in the familiar 
but significant word of parting, I embody every earnest and 
heartfelt wish for the still increasing prosperity of this great 
community as, in my professional capacity, I bid you. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, with sentiments of the deepest gratitude and 
respect, a last farewell.” 

[April 9th to April 15th . — Engagement at Glasgow.] 

. Sherlorne, May 22nd . — ^Left Dorchester for Sherborne ; passed 
through Oerne Abbas, where all was in movement for the 
celebration of the meeting of a benefit club, same also at a 
small village nearer to Sherborne. My spirits were rather low, 
thinking of the society I was leaving, the varied, brilliant, and 
powerful minds 1 should perhaps never meet again after parting 
from them ; the narrow limits within which I must, in prudence, 
endeavour to keep my expenditure ; and the ordinary character 
presented to me by the country through which I passed. 
Besides, I am not now what 1 was ; when I sought and longed 
for the country before, “ J’itais Jeme et superhe” or rather, I 
was young and enthusiastic — ^but let us hope and trust. Beached 
Sherborne. 
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Oalled on Ffooks, signed my lease. "ISod grant that it may 
he foir the good and happiness of nty beloved mfe and children, 
and that our lives may be fruitful of good and sweet in peace 
her& Galled on Down, went to house, went over and about 
it. .^ade mehioranda._ Ffooks came in, I agreed to stay and 
dine frith him according to the invitation he had hefi^ given 
me. ^ 

London, 10th. — ^Went to Justice Coleridge’s as on the 

committee for Wordsworth’s memorial. Met Boxall, Justice 
Coleridge, his son, Spedding, Bishop of St. David’s, Archdeacon 
Hare, Bichmond, Sir B. Brodie, B. Westmacott, &c. Hope, 
the Chair. Discussed the question; I was named for the 
executive committee. 

June Ill the evening Curtis called, and still later we 

were surprised by the entrance of Carlyle and Mrs. C. I was 
delighted to see them. Carlyle inveighed against railroads, 
Sunday restrictions, almost everything, Ireland — he was quite in 
one of his exceptious moods. 1 love, however, to hear his voice. 
Mrs. C. left one of his ‘ Latter Day Pamphltta,' with a corrected 
sheet, from which he had expunged an eulogistic mention of 
me, thinking “ I might not like it.” He little kii^s what 
value I set upon a word of praise from hfilh. Mrs. Carlyle 
wanted Catherine’s aid about a dress for a great ball at Lord 
Ashburton’s, to which Carlyle wished to go. 

June 23rd. — Wrote out a prayer for the day, marked in oiir 
little family history as the last Sunday we shall ever spend 
together under this roof,* our ten years’ home, endeared to our 
recollections by many joys, many sorrows, and many interesting 
events. 

Bead prayers to the family. Went to church with Katie and 
the little ones. 

June 25tk. — Dined with Kenyon. Met Prescott, Sir C. Fel< 
lowes, Babbage, Panizzi, Grabbe Bobinson, Forster, Thackeray ; 
in the evening Dr. Southey and Boxall. 

July Isf. — ^Left home and came by railway to Dorchester ; on 
the way read The Times, and was most deeply concerned and 
grieved to read of the sad accident that befel Sir Bobert Peel,^ 
a man I honour most highly and, though I do not know him, 
hold in the highest regard and respect. 

* 6, Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park, London. — Ed. 

^ VOL. n. 2 A. 
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[July %td to Atigvd 2nd. — k. month spent at Lyiae Begis, 
with family, and occasional iMsits to Sherborne and London.] 

London to Kn^mrth, Angvd Zrd. — ent to station. , Waiting 
in the room for train, read extracts from Wordsworth’s ‘ Prejude,’ 
in Literary Gazette, was nmch interested in and pleased^ with 
them. Procter arrived. Met Mrs. Gnrwood, all going toJKneb- 
worth, went in railway carriage alone to Hertford : from thence 
with Procters in Bulwer’s carriage to' Knebworth, passing 
through a very rich country, by several parks — ^Panslianger and 
others. Beached Knebworth, a very beautiful park, not quite 
so bappily undulating as Sherborne Park, but the house and 
ground immediately around it a most finished specimen of a 
baronial seat. The order, the latest Gothic ; the architecture, 
internally, in perfect harmony, though sometimes of different 
periods, with the outer ornaments of the building. Bulwer 
Lytton gave me a very cordial reception, and after some delay 
with our luggage, brought on by a fly, we went to the drawing- 
room, or rather to the upper drawing room, from thence to the 
great hall, where a very elegant dinner was served. The day 
was very cheerful. D’Eyncourt, junior, and Forster, with some 
of the^ rtjjg hboujtood, were added to our party. We were late 
in goinfro bed,^lwer taking his long cherry-stick pipe and 
Forster his cigar. 

Knebworth, August 4:th. — Bulwer sent a message to me, as I 
was dressing, to inquire if I would like a walk with him, which 
I was very happy to do. We went through the park and along 
the road that skirts, discoursing on religion, the immortality of 
the soul, youth, marriage, and much interesting matter. When 
we came Wk, we changed to persons, D’Orsay, Lord Hertford, 
of whom he related anecdotes, showing him possessed of more 
talent than I had supposed. 

Bead in Greek Testament fifth chapter of John. Bulwer 
came to my room, and took me over the house, showing me the 
rooms, the pictures in them, and the various points of interest. 
Walked with me again through gardens to the house and the 
park and home. Dined at the luncheon. Looked over some 
strange books, and an account of the Knebworth Ghost. Took 
leave of Bulwer Lytton, after another quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with him. 1 like him more and more. I wish his 
health gave him more enjoyment. His place is beautiful. 
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Went in the carriage to Welwy%i]i fly to Hertford; thence 
yery slowly and uncomfortably by rail to Lqodon. 

Anff^^st 5ih . — Left for Waterloo Station. Bailroad to Dor- 
cheste)*. Posted to Sherborne, v. , 

August 6th . — ^Part of family arrived from Lyme at Sherborne. 
[August 14ih to 19th , — ^Engagement at Cork.] 

Sherborne, September 4ih . — First night in Sherborne House. 
London, September 10<A. — ^Went to Clarence Terrace, a most 
melancholy sight, and one to me most painful; scene of so 
many joys, of such deep suffering. How could I look upon it 
and for the last time without deep emotion? Had to go 
through the irksome business of inspecting the whole interior, 
listening to the inquisitorial remarks of the surveyor, and 
giving Mr. Taylor his directions for repairs. I was greatly 
relieved when it was over. 

Dundee, September 16th . — Wrote to dear De Fresno, con- 
gratulating him on his prospective marriage. Bead the satire 
of Horace, dialogue between Ulysses and Tiresias. Bead two 


acts of ‘ Macbeth,’ for reading, too weary and drowsy to continue. 
De Fresne has quoted from La Fontaine the followinc^rse in 
his letter to me ; * 


“ Mais la faveur de Dien vous donne la rdconipense 
Du repos, du loisir, de Tombre et du silence, 

ITn tranquille sommeil des doux entretiens ; 

Et jamais H la cour on ne troure ces biens.” 


September 16th . — Acted Bichelien. 

Perth, September llth . — Walked to theatre, along the river 
bank, on the Inch, thinking of the days when, thirty years 
since, I admired these scenes and fell in love with my dear 
Catherine. Bested. Drunken property-man came to ask for 
me ! Went to theatre ; heard that “ the company ” had been 
drinking, but luckily only noticed it as observable in one 
person. Acted Cardinal Bichelien not very well, against the 
grain, with bad actors, and to a bouse not crowded as one> 
might have expected. Letter from dearest Catherine. 

Dundee, September 19th. — Hamlet. 

Aberdeen, September 19th . — Bead Macbeth. 

September 26th . — Bead Hamlet. 

Greenoeh, September 2Zrd. — lago. 2Ath. — Virginius. 

Ijli^ Paidey, September 25th. — lago. 


2 Il2 
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Glasgow, September 26^A.-?rBichelieii. 27<A. — lago. 

September SOth. — Acted Yirginius. Galled and tried to say 
the few words I had prepared. I could not — so improvised 
something which led me into the current of the short speech 
intended. It is most extraordinary that I cannot find words 
or thoughts at the moment they are needed. The audience 
seemed satisfied with what I said. Glasgow is ended — good 
Glasgow. 

Paisley, October 2nd. — ^We reached Burns’s birthplace — the 
cottage, bed, &o. There had God given breath to that sensitive 
franie and lighted up that divine genius. The other room was 
covered over with names, seeking immortality with pencil and 
penknife. Afterwards to Alloway Kirk, now desecrated and 
divided into burying-places. Acted Cardinal Bichelieu. The 
house quite disappointed me and depressed me. It was barely 
good. This is my last country performance. 

London, October 2Sth. — Acted Macbeth.* How ? I was 
disappointed by the sight of the house, which was not full. I 
was not satisfied with the feeing of the applause ; it seemed to 
me the effort of a minority ; still, I resolved to do my very best 
and I ^'Went in ;to win if I couH. I thought the audience 
cold ; yet on I strove, undeterred by the apathy with which 
they accompanied my still sustained endeavours. Mrs. Warner 
told me, she thought I was playing in my best manner, but the 
audience did not satisfy me on the point until the banquet 
scene, when they burst into unanimous and long-continued ap- 
plause. The play ended triumphantly, but it was at the cost of 
very great labour to me. Called, and very warmly received. 

October 30<A. — Acted Hamlet, I think for the most part, in 
a very superior manner ; the house was not like those I have 
lately had in London, and yet there appears to me, arguing 
from the past, every reason why there should be great houses, 
but perhaps reason has little to do with “ the erowd's ” move- 
ments. I never was acting better than I have done these two 
last nights, and in two or three more repetitions of these 
characters the public can never see the same artist in them 
again. It seems a reason for attraction. Called. Forster 
came into my room. How different my sensation of weariness 

* This Was the first night of the series of fimwell performances at the 
Haymarket Theatre. — En. 
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now from those earlier days when I felt ready to go through 
the whole performance again ! 

Ootd)er 3l8<. — Acted Shylock, I scarcely know how, being 
unwell ; I was not quite self-possessed, but I made the best effort 
I could. Called. 

November 2nd. — Acted King Lear in my best manner ; I do 
not know that I ever played it altogether better. I was careful 
and self-possessed and not wanting in power ; I felt the mighty 
character. The audience seemed impressed with it. Called, 
Forster came round. Manby and Webster came into my room. 
My whole frame feels the work I have been undergoing. Thank 
God one week has passed so well. 

November 4<A — Acted Cardinal Richelieu. The audience 
called for me at the end of fourth act — of course I would not 
go. Called. Bulwer and Forster came into my room ; Bulwer 
delighted. 

November 1th, — Werner, ^th. — Othello. 11th. — Lear. 

London, Bugby, November 12ih. — Busy with needful affairs of 
packing for my journey. 

On the way thought over the few words with .which I would ' 
preface my reading to the boys, and thought on the .^icenes I 
purposed reading. Found a dy waiting for me at the station, 
Rugby, as ordered by Mary Bucknill, and vrith various feelings 
made up of memory and present speculations, passed through 
the old town with its altered face, and reached Mr. Bucknill’s. 
Mary Bucknill received me with deep joy, I may say. I arranged 
my dress, and called on Dr. Goulburn ; he gave me a very 
gentlemanlike and very cordial reception, and was very earnest 
in his wish that I should be his guest now or hereafter. I 
then returned and looked over the leaves of my book, &c., waiting 
for Dr. Goulburn, who volunteered to call and accompany me to 
the school with Lushington. They came. Lushington, a very 
gentlemanlike boy, tendered me the cheque of £50, which I 
asked him to keep till aftec the evening. Dr. G. pioneered my 
way through the dense crowd from the bottom to the top of the 
school, the boys applauding, but decorously. The school-room 
was thonged, and I was very fearful of my audience, among 
whom, the boys, I thought I felt unsteadiness and disposition 
to inattention. But as the reading of the play, ‘Hamlet,’ 
proceeded, they became mute and enrapt in its interest. I 
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addressed a few words to them, intimating that the project of 
this means of contribution to the Shakespeare House fund 
was the suggestion of their own praepostors, and thanking 
Dr. Goulburn for affording me the opportunity of helping them 
to realise it. The reading was to begin at half-past two, but 
it must have been within a quarter to three o’clock before I 
opened my book, .and 1 was uneasy lest the day-light should 
fail me, as it began to obscure during the later scenes. I took 
much pains to keep up the excitement, and by the abbreviation 
1 think I succeeded in keeping alive the interest of the audi- 
ence*. The boys, who knew I had obtained a half-holiday for 
them, applauded, of course, most lustily at the conclusion. Dr. 
Goulburn addressed the assembly, particularly the boys, ex- 
pressing their obligation to me for thus visiting them, and for 
giving such illustrations to the poet. He expressed himself 
again, very earnestly, desirous that 1 should visit him, and we 
parted very pleasantly. 

The express train brought me back to London, which I had left 
about twelve hours before, and all this space traversed, and all 
this done within that compass of time, still and still to me, it 
is wonderful. Thus ends my projected public visit to the scene 
of my -boyhood. Many have been the thoughts passing through 
my mind, the changes in others, in myself, what I might have 
been, what I am, what my children may be ! 0 God, in Thee 
is my hope and my trust. Blessed be Thy name. 

London, Novendm 13iA. — Bichelieu. 

November \4th . — Acted Virginius. I thought to myself, it 
was the last time before, as they term it in .play-bill trickery, 
the final performance, and I thought I would try to show the 
audience the full power of the character. I kept my mind on 
the part, and acted it, certainly never better ; the audience was 
extraordinarily excited. Called at the end of the third act ; of 
course I did not respond. Was greatly received at the final 
call. Fox and Forster came round in great excitement. Fox 
almost overcome. Manby came into my room ; I said I must 
have some assistance, Willmott, and more, if ‘ King Bichard H.’ 
was done. He said he would speak to Webster. I spoke after 
to Mr. F. Webster, complaining grievously and stating the' 
necessity of help. 

In the second act my thoughts so fixed upon my blessed Nina 
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that my emotion nearly overpowered me. Bless her and my 
heloved Joan. 

November 16th. — ^lago. 

ISth . — ^Acted Brutus, in my own opinion, in my 

own judgment, far beyond any performance I ever gave of the 
character; it was my last to many, and I wished it to be 
impressive. I do not think the audience, in the aggregate, were 
equal to the performance ; they applauded warmly the salient 
passages, hut they did not seem to watch the gentle, loving, self- 
suhdued mind of Brutus which 1 tried to make manifest before 
them. ' The gentle touches were done with great care, and, I 
think, with skill — the remonstrances with Cassius in third act 
about Gmsar’s funeral and, in the fourth, the quarrel. 

Noveniher 16th . — Road in the green-room the play of ‘ King 
Richard II.’ I did not attempt more than to convey to the 
other actors the idea of their characters. Settled the alteration 
of nights with Webster and settled his scene plot of Richard 
with him. 

Marked the sides of a book of ‘ King Richard II.’ Went over 
words of the two first acts of same. 

November 20th. — Othello. 

218^. — Acted Macbeth, most nobly, never better. 

Galled. Forster came into my room. I was quite hysterical 
from weakness and fatigue. He showed me some charming lines 
on my reading at Rugby. At his request sent a brief notice 
of the occurrence. 

Noveinber 2Srd . — Acted Cassius, tried to carry through the 
burning spirit of the impatient republican. Galled. As I passed 
the stage-box, the gentleman near it uttered loud in my ear, 
“ God bless you !” That was worth the audience. 

November 2ith . — Went to Mortlake through a most fearful 
storm that made me feel for the coachman. Arrived there, 
received a very cordial welcome from Henry Taylor. In the 
course of the afternoon, a neighbour of theirs, Mrs. Cameron, an 
East Indian, and a most unreserved enthusiast, came in, and 
Spring Rice and his wife made our party. I enjoyed the 
evening. Henry Taylor road a very sweet poem to ‘ Virginia,’ 
which I read afterwards to myself. Read Katie’s lines to Mrs. 
H. Taylor, who seemed much interested in my Katie. Coming 
home through a very fine night. 
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^ November 25(h, — ^Werner. 

27<A. — Acted Hamlet in my very, very beet mtmner ; 

it is the last time but one I shall ever appear in this wonderful 
character. 1 felt it, and that to many, to most, it would be the 
last time they wonld ever see me in it. I acted with that feeling ; 
I never acted better. I felt my allegiance to Shakespeare, the 
glorious, the divine. Was called and welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Noven^ber 28<7i. — Kichelieu. ZQth. — Lear. 

December 2nd. — Richard II. 

4<A. — ^My first thought was the wish of many happy 

retmms of this day to my dear, dear sister and friend, God bless 
her. And in my prayers my unworthy lips muttered en- 
treaties for her continuance (it is our instinct so ,to do), in 
happiness on earth. God bless her. Acted Wolsey. 

December 5th. — Am now sunk into the habit of late rising, 
half-past eight, which leaves me no time for anything before a 
ten o’clock rehearsal. The excitement of my system I have not 
time to lull, and thus day after day alternates between languor 
and feverish endeavour. What a mode of blindly, and, as it were, 
furiously, fretting and struggling through life ! For so it is. 

Wilkins called. I wished to give him this one parting order 
to please him, poor fellow. He spoke to me of having seen all 
my first nights of characters, except two; talked of George 
Barker, of his great wealth, which made me reflect. I was in 
the enjoyment of a very excellent income for a bachelor, I 
think £1000 a year, when he could scarcely have had more than 
£160, if so much. He is said to be now worth £10,000 per 
annum, and 1 not more than £1,200. I am not at all dis- 
satisfied, discontented, or repining at this disposition of things. 
I only pray that my income may be maintained. I am grateful 
for it. As 1 reflect, look back on my past lifcj the thought of being 
rich, the ambition to be so, never once entered into my mind. 
I was most anxious to be independent; and, after having 
purchased my brother’s company, thought of retiring (1829), on 
what I then, without children, regarded as independence, £400 
per annum. God sent us children (His blessing be on them), 
and all my plans were altered. Still I could not think of wealth 
for them, as they came fast and dear, but diminished my own 
T no»>-«« to secure them by insurances the means of education and 
subsistence in case of my death. Thus 1 am what the world 
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would call a poor man. 1 trust, in reality, a contented and 
grateful one. 

Deember Qth. — King John. 

10<A. — Dined at the Athenwum with Cattermole. 

Saw Fonhlanque, Stokes, and Professor Sedgwick, who came 
up to be introduced to me. 

December 11/A. — Acted King Henry IV. and Mr. Oakley, 
taking much pains with them — they both seemed to have a 
strong effect upon the audience. Called, and led on Mrs. Warner. 
Forster came into my room, quite elated with the effect of the 
comedy. 

December 12<A. — Virginius. 

ISth. — I went to Kensal Green ; my thoughts were 

all upon the past ; my mind filled with the pictures of my two 
sweet blessed children as they looked in life and in death to 
me. Blessed, blessed beings ! The future, too, had its share in 
the current of my thoughts, the past has taught me to fear ; 
and therefore I have little of cheerfulness or confidence in 
anticipating what may be to come. A funeral was going to the' 
chapel as 1 went up the walk, and I had to. linger about 
reading the senseless epitaphs of esquires (!) and Major-Gene- 
rals, (kc., and Mr.’s, in impatience at the vanity which seems 
to survive the creature. A boy was the chief mourner at the 
funeral— a son, I presume, following in the course of things his 
parent to the grave. Alas, how bitter is the grief, when that 
natural order is inverted ! When they were gone the attendant 
went with me to the vault, and knowing what I came to 
look on, went before me to the spot. There they lay — all that 
is earthly of my sweet innocent children — side by side, the 
coffins of my beloved Nina, of my darling Joan. My heart is 
sad to despondency as I think upon their destinies, the bright 
rich bud struck off its stem in all its health and beauty, and 
the more ripened flower in all its healthful promise blighted 
and drooping rapidly into the earth. My confidence in the 
future is overcast with fear. I can but pray to God for good 
to all my dear ones in this world, and a blessed reunion in an 
after-life. May my bones be laid with those I have been to visit ^ 
this day in our quiet home of Sherborne, and may my faults 
and vices be so far forgiven that our spirits may have commu- 
nion and participated bliss in another state of being. Amen. 
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Dieemher 15th. — Forstor came in to call fbt me — ^wettt together 
to dine at Dickens’s. The Pox’s and Paxton were there; POx 
is always the same, intelligent and philosophic. Paxton was 
new to me, a self-educated man — from a mere gardener. I was 
delighted with him ; his account of his nurture of the Yictoria 
Lily, a water-plant (river), was one of the most interesting 
narratives I ever listened to ; an explanation of one of Nature’s 
miracles that more and more lifted up one’s heart to God and 
made one ask, “ And are not Thy laws miracles enough ?” Who 
woujd ask for their suspension to satisfy themselves of Thy will ? 
Passed a very pleasant evening. 

Bceenib&r 15th. — King John. 

nth. — Went out in carriage, and called to leave a 

note and card at Lord John Bussell’s ; called on the Shells — 
saw them. Shell * showed me the Waterloo medal by Pistrucci, 
a splendid piece of work. He gave me the direction of the 
parcel in the Duke’s own hand with the false spelling of 
“ ImedicUe.” They set out for Florence on Saturday. Dressed, 
’and Talfourd called for mo* and wo went to Judge Vaughan 
Williams to dine. Mot Bourne, who had called here in the 
morning, Lord de Bos, Judge Park, and some pleasing men. 
Prom thence went to Mr. Liddell’s, and with his party to the 
Westminster Play ; it was the ‘ Andria,’ well acted in some 
parts ; Davus, Pamphilo, Chromes, good. Prologue, compli- 
mentary to the defunct Adelaide and some worthies of worth. 
Epilogue, a fair laugh at the Peace Convention. Saw there, 
Milman, Lord Lansdowne, and some to whom I was introduced ; 
went to the Liddells afterwards — introduced to Mrs. L., very 
beautiful and pleasing. From thence with tho Judge to Tal- 
fourd’s ; saw Lady T. as usual, Procters, Pollocks, Dickens, 
Kenyon, Pladgate, Maclise, Pickersgill, Boberts, C. Landseer, 
Chittys, Forster, Mrs. H. Twiss. Left soon. 

Decent 18th. — ^Henry IV., Oakley. IM. — ^Bichelieu. 21s#. 
— ^Wolsey. 

Decent 22nd . — Shell called and sat some time. Shall I 
ever see him again ? I fear never. I have ever retained a most 

* The Right Honourable Richard Lalor Shiel was at this time Master of 
the Mint in Lottl John Russell’s administration. A proof of tho great Waterloo 
medal had probably been sent to the Duke of Wellington, and returned by 
him to the Master of the Mint. The medal was never issueA — ^E d. 
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affectionate Togard for him and great admiration of his brilliant 
powers. Though separated by the character of our respective 
pursuits, he has w^er been a faithful friend. God bless him. 

December 2Zrd . — ^Henry lY.*, Oakley. 

24iA to 29th . — [Spent Christmas with family at 

Sherborne.] 

London, December 80th. — Lear. 

December 81at . — ^Acted Henry IV. and Oakley. The year is 
closed. As I look back upon it, it appears to me a bewildering 
ragged view, where many objects are confusedly seen, but as 
yet my mind is not equal to contemplate and regard them in 
this regular succession. My first born, my beloved Nina, faded 
from before me ; and my sweet Jonathan was granted to my 
heart. 0 God, let my soul be grateful, in submission to Thy 
decrees and in the full belief of Thy divine goodness. Amen, 


1851. 

[Sentence prefixed :] 

The business of life is to learn ; it is our pride resents the offer to teach us, 
our indolence declines it. 


London, January ls<. — Acted Cardinal Richelieu. 2nd , — ■ 
King John. 

January 3r<l.— Acted Virginias, one of the most brilliant and 
powerful performances of the character I have ever given. I 
did indeed “ gore my own thoughts ” to do it, for my own 
Katie was in my mind, as in one part the tears streamed down 
my cheeks; and, in another she who is among the blest, beloved 
one ! Such is a player’s mind and heart I Called. 

January 6th. — Macbeth. 7th. — Stranger. 8th. — Wolsey. 
9th. — Richelieu. 10th. — Henry IV., Oakley. 

January IKA — Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Pollock * and dear 
Miss Herries, whom 1 like so much. Met Kenneth Macaulay, 

* Now Sir Frederick aud Lady Pollock : at No. 21, Torrington Square. I'he 
print of Macready was that engraved from Thorburu’s miniature, aud published 
by Holloway iu 1844. — ^En. 
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the handsome boy, now a fine, lusty, middle-aged man. A 
pleasing cheerful day. Saw my print in the drawing-room, a 
welcome in itself ! « 

January 13/A. — Lear. 14/A. — Werner. 15/A. — Shylock. 

16/A. — Acted Virginius, for the last time, as I have 

scarcely ever — no, never — acted it before ; with discrimination, 
energy, and pathos, exceeding any former effort. The audience 
were greatly excited. Called. 

Wrote to Forster, inclosing him “ the part ” of Virginius and 
thg parchment I have always used in the second act, in the 
performance of the character. I was deeply impressed by the 
reflection that in this character — which has seemed one of those 
exclusively my own, which has been unvaryingly 'powerful in its 
effects upon my audience since the first night, in 1820, when I 
carried them by storm, when Richard Jones came round from 
the front of the theatre, Oovent Garden, into our dressing-room 
and, laying his hand on my shoulder, exclaimed, “ Well, my 
dear boy, you have done it now ! ” — that I should never appear 
in this again, and now I have done it, and done with it ! I 
was much affected during the evening, very much, something 
with a partial feeling of sorrow at parting with an old friend, 
for such this character has been to mo, and, alas, no trace of it 
remains. The thought, the practice, the deep emotion conjured 
up, the pictures grouped so repeatedly throughout the work, 
live now only in memory. Alas, for the player, who really has 
made his calling an art, as I can stand up before all men and 
say I have done ! 

January 15/A. — Dined with Justice Coleridge, to meet the 
Wordsworth Memorial Sub-Committee. Before dinner, whilst 
looking at some Christmas books, I asked, “Have you seen 
Buskin’s Christmas Book? It is charming.” “Indeed.” “Oh!” 
I went on, “ it is a most delightful book.” Mr. J. Coleridge 
observed, “ Do not you know him ? This is Mr. Buskin.” And 
I was introduced. I like the family very much, and passed a 
pleasant cheerful day. Bobertson was there. Boxall and 
Manby called in at lodgings. 

Jemmry 20/A. — Cassius. 218/. — Henry IV., Oakley. 

22nd. — Acted lago with a vigour and discrimination 

that I have never surpassed, if ever equalled. I do not think 
I ever acted it so powerfully. 
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That last performance of lago was, in my mind, a commen- 
tary on the text, an elucidation, and opening out of the profound 
conception of that great creative mind, that almost divine 
intelligence, Shakespeare, which has not been given efore in 
the inward feeling of the part : the selfishness, sensuality, and 
delight in the exercise of his own intellectual power I have 
never seen in Ck>oke or Young, nor read of in Henderson, as 
being so developed. I don’t believe from what I saw of them, 
that they penetrated beyond the surface of the part, which 
they displayed cleverly enough and effectively. But what is 
the difference to an audience ? To how many among them does 
the deep reflection, the toil of thought, carried out into the most 
animated and energetic personation, speak its own necessary 
course of labour ? By how many among them is the “ poor ” 
player, who devotes himself to his art, appreciated — where 
are the intelligences capable of understanding his author or 
himself? 

London, January IZrd. — Benedick. 

January 2Ath . — Acted Brutus as I never — no, never— acted it 
before, in regard to dignified familiarity of dialogue, or enthu- 
siastic inspiration of lofty purpose. The tenderness, the reluc- 
tance to deeds of violence, the instinctive abhorrence of tyranny, 
the open simplicity of heart, and natural grandeur of soul, I never 
so perfectly, so consciously, portrayed before. I think the 
audience felt it. 

January 26th. — Found at lodgings a note from Mitchell 
offering me the St. James’s Theatre free for my benefit. 1 wrote 
to him to thank him very warmly for it. 

January 21ih. — Acted Othello. It was very curious how 
extremely nervous I was of acting before my children ; many 
tears I shed in thinking of them, and of the dear one who 
would have been their companion. 1 was most anxious to act 
my very best. I tried to do so, but am not sure that 1 succeeded. 
The audience were cold, and, as Mr. Howe observed, “ slow.” 

• I fought up, and I think I acted well, but I cannot think the 
play gave satisfaction. Galled. 

January 2Bth. — Wolsey. 

■ 2dth. — Acted Hamlet ; certainly in a manner equal 

to any former performance of the part I have ever given, if not, 
on the whole, exceeding in power, consistency, grace, and 
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general trnth all I have ever achieved. f*was possessed witli 
the feeling of the character. The character has been a sort of 
love with me. The press has been slow to acknowledge my 
realisation of the man, of the mind, of the nature of this 
beautiful conception, because they have not understood it. 
Bowes, a critic far beyond the many who write here, observed 
to me, “ Yours is the only intelligible Hamlet I ever saw,” and 
this, Forster, Charles Knight, and White enthusiastically ad- 
mitted to-night. 1 was gratified by their excitement. I have 
in ^Hamlet worked against prejudice and against stubborn 
ignorance, and it has been a labour of love with me. 

Beautiful Hamlet, farewell, farewell ! There was no alloy to 
our last parting. Called, and most fervently received. 

Janvary ^Oih. — Kichelieu. Slst. — Macbeth. 

February Zrd. — Acted King Lear, certainly in a superior 
style to what I ever did before. Power, passion, discrimination, 
tenderness, constantly kept in mind. Called at the fall of 
curtain and went forward, lingering to see if the audience 
expected me to speak ; it seamed as if they did not, and 1 left 
the stage. They called again, and after some time I had to 
appear again. After waiting some time the noise subsided, and 
I said ; “ Ladies and Gentlemen, — The period of my theatrical 
engagements is reached this evening, but, as my advertisements 
have signified, there is yet one occasion more on which I have 
to appear before you, and to that, the last performance in-which 
I shall ever hope to strive for your approbation, I reserve the 
expression of the few words of acknowledgment and regret 
that I may desire and endeavour to offer you, my true, patient, 
and long approved friends.” This was kindly received. White, 
Talfourd, Dickens, Forster, Willmott, Manby, Webster, came 
up to my room. I do ’not know how many letters were 
waiting me, and almost all on the subject of places for my 
benefit. 

My theatrical engagement is concluded. My professional 
life may be said to be ended. I have only to act one night 
more for my own benefit, in regard to which I am bound to no 
man j I have acq^uitted myself of my dues — I am free ! Nearly 
fifty-eight years of my life are numbered : that life was begun 
in a very mediocre position— mere respectability; my father 
maintained a good character as an honest and a liberal man ; 
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my mother, was a iK>man of good family, of superior intellect, 
excellent heart, and of high character, but at ten years of age 
I lost her counsel and example. My heart’s thanks are con- 
stantly offered to God Almighty for the share of good He has 
permitted to be allotted to me in this life. I have attained the 
loftiest position in the art to ^ich my destiny directed me, 
have gained the respect of the honoured and respected, and the 
friendship of the highly gifted, amiable, and distinguished. 
My education, my habits, my turn of mind did not suggest to 
me the thought of amassing wealth, or I might have been rich ; 
I have what I trust will prove competence, and most grateful 
am I for its possession. My home is one of comfort and of love, 
and I look towards it with cheerfulness and delightful security 
of heart, and most gratefully and earnestly do I bless the name 
and thank the bounty of Almighty God, Who has vouchsafed 
such an indulgence to me, undeserving as I have been, and 
sinner as I am. Blessed be His name. Amen. 

February 4/A. — Bead a long review of my professional 
character in The Times, kind and complimentary, whilst taking 
the analytic process to prove its own truth. 

Ffkruary 5th . — Worked at my parting address to my audience. 
I fear I cannot make it the direct, simple, sensible composition 
that I desire so much. 

Forster called. He told me of the offer of Mr. Phelps, 
thinking my night was postponed for want of a company, to 
close his theatre and place his company at my disposal. It 
does him great honour. 

Fdyruary 11/A. — Webster came and offered £5 for every 
dress; there were twenty-five, but I withdrew the armour. 
The deduction of this would of course reduce the sum total, 
and therefore I said if you give me the round sum of £100,1 
shall be satisfied. To that he instantly agreed and, I think, 
has a very excellent bargain, but he met me in a very gentle? 
manlike tone. I am glad to be rid of the clothes, &c., and glad 
to have the £100 in my pocket. 

Dined with Mrs. Dickens. Walked home ; note from 
Kenyon. 

Tried to think on the subject of my dinner speech. It seems 
that the tickets are in active request already, and that the 
room will not contain the applicants. 
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F^ruary 12th . — A very grateful note from Phelps acknowledg- 
ing my Bichelieu’s order. 

[FdmMry llth . — ^Bead Hamlet at Cambridge.] 

f ISth . — Bead Hamlet at Oxford.] 

[ 2l9t . — Read Hamlet at Eton.] 

2M. — ^Went to Kensal Green; looked on the 

coffins that inclose the remains of my two blessed children. 
Bless them. 

Fdtruary 25th . — ^Bead over Macbeth for the last time as a 
player. Looked over the speeches I must try and deliver. 

February 26^^.— My first thought as I awoke was that this 
day was to be the close of my professional life. 1 meditated on 
it, and not one feeling of regret intermingled 'with the placid 
satisfaction accompanying my performance of every act, need- 
fully preparative to the coming event, as I said to myself, ** 1 
shall never have to do this again.” My audience I think of 
with affectionate respect ; they have shown actual attachment 
to me, and, “loving my fellow-men,” I part from them 
with regret and think of them with gratitude. Note from 
Dickens, inclosing one from Miss Coutts, wishing a box or five 
stalls. Arranged affairs for the business of the day, a formid- 
able one before me. Before I rose I went over, according to 
my wont, what I had to say this evening, and thought over the 
subject-matter of my dinner address. 

Went to the theatre. Dressed in the room which I had fitted 
up for myself when manager and lessee of the theatre, and, as I 
heard the shouts and cries of the assembled crowds at the 
doors, thought, with thankfulness to God, on the time when I 
listened to those sounds with a nervous and fretful feeling, my 
fortune and my children's weal depending on the result of my 
undertaking. Acted Macbeth as 1 never, never before acted it ; 
with a reality, a vigour, a truth, a dignity that I never before 
threw into my delineation of this favourite character. I felt 
everything, everything I did, and of course the audience felt 
with me. I rose with the play, and the last scene was a real 
climax. I did not see who assisted me to my room, I believe it 
was Mr. Simpson of Birmingham. I dressed as rapidly as I 
could and, thinking of what I had to do, gave notice of “ being 
ready,” that dear old Willmott might, according to his wish, 
clear the entrance for me. I thought over what I had to say 
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and went forward. To attempt any description of the state of 
the house, of the wild enthusiasm of applause, every little 
portion of the vast assembly in motion, the prolongation, the 
deafening cheers, would he useless. After waiting for a time 
that I have never in my experience seen approached, I advanced. 
On my first entrance, before I began Macbeth, whilst standing 
to receive the enthusiastic greetings of my friends, the audience, 
the thought occurred to mo of the presence of my children, and 
that for a minute overcame me ; but I soon recovered myself 
into self-possession, and assumed Macbeth returning from his 
triumph. On the occasion of my address I was deeply touched 
by the fervent, the unbounded expression of attachment from 
all before me, but preserved my self-possession. I addressed 
them in these words : 

“ Ladies and G-entlemen, — ^IVIy last theatrical part is played, 
and, in accordance with long-established usage, I appear once 
more before you. 

“ Even if I were without precedent for the discharge of this 
act of duty, it is one which my own feelings would irresistibly 
urge upon me ; for as I look back upon my long professional 
career, 1 see in it but one continuous record of indulgence and 
support extended to me, cheering me in my onward progress, 
and upholding me in mortifying emergencies. 

“ I have therefore been desirous of offering you, in my own 
character, my parting acknowledgments for the impartial 
kindness with which my humble efforts have uniformly been 
received, and for a life made happier by your favours. 

“ The distance of more than five and thirty years has not 
dimmed my recollection of the encouragement which gave 
fresh impulse to the inexperienced essays of my youth, and 
stimulated me to perseverance, when struggling hardly for 
equality of position against the genius and talent of those 
artists whose superior excellence X ungrudgingly admitted, 
admired, and honoured, 

“ That encouragement helped to place me, in respect of privi- 
leges and emolument, on a footing with my distinguished 
competitors, 

“ With the growth of time your favour seemed to grow, and, 
undisturbed in my hold on your opinion, from year to year I 
found friends more th'ckly clustering round me, 

voii. u' 2 b 
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“ All I can advance to testify how justly I have appreciated 
the patronage thus liberally awarded me, is the devotion, 
throughout those years, of my best energies to your service. 

“ My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard to decorum and 
taste, worthy of our country, and to have in it the plays of onr 
divine Shakespeare fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those 
whose duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed to them, 
themselves to have undertaken the task. But some good seed 
has yet been sown ; and in the zeal and creditable productions 
of certain of onr present managers we have assurance that the 
corrupt editions and unworthy presentations of past days will 
never be restored, but that the purity of our great poet’s text 
will from henceforward be held on our English stage in the 
reverence it ever shall command. 

“ I have little more to say. 

“ By some the relation of an actor to his audience is considered 
as slight and transient. I do not feel it so. 

“The repeated manifestation, under circumstances personally 
affecting me, of your favourable sentiments towards me will 
live with life among my most grateful memories ; and because 
I would not willingly abate one jot in your esteem, I retire with 
the belief of yet unfailing powers rather than linger on the 
scone to set in contrast the feeble style of age with the more 
vigorous exertions of my better years. 

“ Words — at least such as I can command— are ineffectual to 
convey my thanks ; you will believe that I feel far more than I 
give utterance to. 

“ With sentiments of the deepest gratitude I take my leave, 
bidding you. Ladies and Gentlemen, in my past professional 
capacity, with regret, a last farewell.” 

This address was frequently interrupted by expressions of 
satisfaction and sympathy, and occasionally with the warmest 
applause ; the picture of the theatre as I bowed repeatedly in 
returning my thanks to them was, in my experience, unpre- 
cedented. No actor has ever received such testimony of respect 
and regard in this country. My dear countryman Willmott, 
good old fellow, came into my room, Dickens, Jerdan, Mr. 
Hogarth, applying for the address; Bulwer Lytton, White, 
Forster, Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Oxenford, for the address; 
Lever and Norton from Manchester, whom I was delighted to 
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Bce, and whom I woloomcd most cordially when I recognised 
them. Manby, &c., came in, all delighted with the evening, 
and pleased, as they expressed themselves, with the address. I 
gave one copy of it to Oxenford, and another to Hogarth, on 
the condition he sent slips to the other papers. 

Mrs. Eeed, Mrs. Lacy, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Gill, and Mr. 
Cooper came in; the persons present were amnsed at my 
kissing each of the ladies. I sent for Mr. W. West, at his 
request promised him my autograph, and gave him my order 
of the Bath, worn in Lord Townley. When they had gone, 
except Forster, I sent for Katie, Willie, my sisters, and Hetta, 
who came in to see mo, of course excited and penetrated 
by what they had witnessed. I gave Hetta my riband of 
the Bath for Marianne. There was a crowd waiting to see 
me get into my cab, and they cheered mo, kind hearts, as 
I drove off. 

Fd)ruary 27th . — Eose rather late, but with a feeling of 
freedom and singular lightness, surprised that 1 had nothing 
exactly compulsory to do. 

Applied myself to speech, with which I cannot satisfy myself ; 
but unfortunately I am always ambitious of doing anything up 
to the highest mark. If it were possible, well, but 

March Isi. — Was quite overcome by weariness of nerve and 
spirit, my strength seemed beginning to give way under this 
unrespited excitement. Thought quite composedly over what I 
should say, resolved to confine myself to my thanks, &c. Dared 
not, with all the pains I had taken, venture on the matter I 
had prepared. Felt very nervous and uncomfortable. Dressed, 
and with dear Willie went to the London Tavern ; waited with 
Mark Lemon, whom we found there, till Dickens came. Lemon 
and WUlie then went to the Hall of Commerce, and Dickens and 
myself after a time followed them. Saw Bulwer there. Quin, 
Lord Clanricarde, Lord Warde, who asked to be introduced to 
me. I sat between Bulwer and Bunsen. The hall was splendid 
in its numbers and admirable in its arrangement. The occur- 
rence will be noticed in the prints. I was delighted to learn, 
in Van de Weyer’s speech, that George Sand had published her 
book (the ‘ Chateau des Desertes’) inscribed to me. 


2 c 2 
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The list of stewards for Macready’s farewell dinner, most of 
whom attended it, consisted of the following names : 

His Exoellekov M. Van db Weyee. 

The Marquis of Lansdownb. 

The Earl op EmHARDiNOB. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Talpourd. 

Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 

Charles Babbaoe, Esq. 

• The Bev. W. H. Brookfield. 

The Rev. W. G. Cookeslby. 

'' John Payne Collier, Esq. 

Hon. Kepfel Craven. 

John T. Delane, Esq. 

Charles Dickens, Esq. 

Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 

The Right Hon. C. T. D’Eyncourt, M.P. 

W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P. 

John Forster, Esq. 

Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 

John Heywood, Esq., M.P. 

Philip Henry Howard, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. William Harness. 

S. C. Hall, Esq. 

Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

A. W. Kinglake, Esq. 

Charles Enigbt, Esq. 

Charles Kemble, Esq. 

John Kenyon, Esq. 

The Hon. Spbnoer Lyttelton. ] 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

Mark Lemon, Esq. 

D. M. Maolise, Esq., R.A. 

R M. Milnes, Esq., M.P.* 

Sir Roderick Murchison. 

The Right. Hon. T. Babinqton MAOAULAY.f 
W. Febderick Pollock, Esq.J 
Joseph Paxton, Esq. 

• Now I/)rd Houghton. t AfbTwards Lord Macaulay. 

J Now Sir Frederick I’oltuck. 
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Beyan Waller Pkoctee, Esq. 

Samuel Phelps, Esq. 

Doctor Quie. 

David Boberts, Esq., B.A. 

Samuel Booers, Esq. 

E. P. Delm^ Badcliefe, Esq. 

Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., B.A. 

Augustus Stafford, Esq., M.P. 

Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

The Bey. James White. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wilson. 

Benjamin Webster, Esq. 

Eliot Warburton, Esq. 

Charles Young, Esq. 

The card of admission bore a facsimile of the well-knovrn 
signature of Charles Dickens (in its largest size), who under- 
took the management of the dinner. Upwards of six hundred 
tickets were issued, and the accommodation of the London 
Tavern proving insufficient for so large a number of guests, the 
actual scene of the banquet was transferred to the neighbouring 
Hall of Commerce. 

The dinner took place under the presidency of Sir. E. L. 
Bulwer ; but a previous request had been made by him to His 
Boyal Highness the Prince Consort, that he would be pleased 
to take the Chair on the occasion ; a most gracious and con- 
siderate reply was returned to this application through the 
usual official channel of communication in the Boyal House- 
hold, to the effect that it would be impossible for His Boyal 
Highness to take the Chair at a dinner of personal compliment 
to an individual, however eminent and excellent; pointing 
out that His Boyal Highness had never appeared in public 
on such occasions, except in the advocacy of institutions 
of great and general public importance; but adding that, 
in the actual instance. Sir E. L. Bulwer’s commendations 
of Mr. Macready were entirely appreciated, as well as the 
efforts made by him for the purification and elevation of 
the stage. 

Among those present at the dinner whose names do not 
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appear in the list of stewards, were the Marqnis of Clanricarde, 
Lord Dufferin, Lord William Graham, Sir G. Back, Mr. C. 
Leslie, B.A., Mr. S. Hart, E.A., Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, Q.O., 
Mr. A. Fonblanque, Mr. J. Cattermole, Sir E. Eyan, Ser- 
jeant Adams, Mr. E. S. Eintoul, Mr. C. J, Herries, Mr. P. 
Cunningham, Mr. J. H. Parry,* Mr. G. Bentinck, Mr. J. 
Wallack, Mr. F. Stone, Mr. H. Colburn, Dr. Mackay, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. John Leech, Mr. T. Chitty, Mr. W. Boxall, t Mr. 
Willmott, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Evans, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Frith, 
A.E.A., Mr. Egg, A.E.A., Mr. Ward, A.E.A., Mr. Oxenford, 
Mr^Eaymond, Mr. H. P. Smith, Mr. Zouch Troughton, Mr. 
Colnaghi, Dr. Winslow, Mr. Lowne, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. Dudley 
Costello. The following account of the speeches appeared in 
The Tihnes, and proceeding as they did from so many dis- 
tinguished persons, and embodying as they do so much valuable 
criticism upon and illustration of Macready’s career, they arc 
given without abridgment : 

The Chairman gave the healths of the Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the Eoyal Family, which were received with the usual 
demonstrations of loyalty. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of “The Army and 
Navy,” observed that the drama was under very great obligation 
to the army, three of our great dramatical writers having been 
connected with that profession. Ben Jonsoji served with the 
army in Flanders; Steele, the father of our serious comedy, 
had been a trooper in the Guards ; and Farquhar owed- many 
of his happiest recollections to the time when he was a lieu- 
tenant under Lord Orrery. (Cheers.) He did not remember 
that the navy had, in former times, contributed its quota to 
our dramatic literature, but one of the most brilliant wits of 
the present day, who had given to the stage some of the most 
sparkling and enduring of English dramas — he meant Mr. 
Douglas Jcrrold — ^had been connected with the navy. (Hear, 
hear.) For the rest, one 'thing was perfectly certain — that 
had it not been for the navy, in conjunction with the army, 
our play-loviug neighbours, the French, might have made 
England itself the subject of a very disagreeable tragedy. 
(Laughter.) 

The toast was briefly acknowledged by Lieutenant-General 
• Now Serjeant Parry. f Now Sir William Bjxall, B.A. 
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Sir J. Wilson on behalf of the army, and by Captain Sir G. 
Back for the navy. 

The Chairman then rose, and said, — Gentlemen, when I 
glance through this vast hall, and feel how weak and indistinct 
is my voice, I feel that I must frankly throw myself on your 
indulgence, and intreat your most patient and courteous aUen> 
tion while I approach that subject which unites to-day an 
assembly so remarkable for the numbers and distinction of 
those who compose it. We are met to do honour to an eminent 
man, who retires into private life after those services to the 
public which are always most felt at the moment we are about 
to lose them. (Hear, hear.) There are many among you far 
better qualified than I am to speak critically of the merits of 
Mr. Macready as an actor ; but placed as I am in this chair, I 
feel that I should justly disappoint you if I did not seek to give 
some utterance to those sentiments of admiration of which you 
have made me the representative. Gentlemen, this morning I 
read in one of the literary journals some qualifying remarks as 
to the degree of Mr. Macready’s genius; and now, as I re- 
cognise here many who are devoted to literature and art, 1 will 
ask them if I am not right in this doctrine-^that the true 
measure of the genius of an artist is the degree of excellence 
to which he brings the art that he cultivates. (Hear, hear.) 
Judge of Mr. Macready by this test, and how great is that 
genius that will delight us no more (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers ) ; 
for it is because it has so achieved wWt I will call the symmetry 
of art that its height and its breadth have been often for- 
gotten. (Hear, hear.) We know that it is the uneven and 
irregular surface that strikes us as the largest, and the dimen- 
sions of a genius, like those of a building, are lost in the just- 
ness of its proportions (applause) ; and therefore it is that in 
recalling the surpassing excellence of our guest as an artistical 
performer, one is really at a loss to say in what line of character 
he has excelled the most. (Hear, hear.) The Titanic grandeur 
of Lear, the human debasement of Werner, the frank vivacity 
of Henry Y., the gloomy and timorous guilt of King John, or 
that— -his last — personation of Macbeth, in which it seemed to 
me that he conveyed a more exact notion of what Shakespeare 
designed than I can recollect to have read in the most profound 
of the German critics ; for 1 take it, what Shakespeare meant 
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to represent in Macbeth was the kind of character which is most 
liable to he influenced by a belief in supernatural agencies— a 
man who is acutely sensitive to all impressions, who has a 
restless imagination more powerful than his will, who sees 
daggers in the air and ghosts in the banquet-hall, who> has 
moral weakness and physical courage, and who— as our guest 
represented him — alternates perpetually between terror and 
daring — a trembler when opposed by his conscience, and a 
warrior when defied by his foe. (Loud cheering.) But in this, 
and in all that numberless crowd of characters which is too 
fresh in your memories for me to enumerate, we don’t so much 
say, How well this was spoken,” or “ How finely that was 
acted,” but we feel within ourselves how true was the persona- 
tion of the whole. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) Gentlemen, 
there is a word that is often applied to artists and to authors, 
and I think we always apply it improperly when we speak of a 
superior intellect — I mean the word ‘ v^satile.’ Now I think 
the proper word is ‘ comprehensive.’ The man of genius does 
not vary and change, which ig the meaning of the word versatile, 
but he has a mind sufiiciently expanded to comprehend variety 
and change. If I can succeed in describing the circle, I can 
draw- as many lines as I please from the centre straight to the 
circumference, but it must bo upon the condition — for that is 
the mathematical law — that all these lines shall be equal one 
to the other, or it is not a circle that I describe. Now I do 
not say our guest is versatile ; I say that ho is comprehensive 
(“ Hear, hear,” and cheers) ; and the proof that he has mastered 
the most perfect form of the comprehensive faculty is this — 
that all the lines he ha^ created within the range of his art 
are equal the one to the other. (Loud cheering.) And this, 
gentlemen, explains to us that originality which even his 
detractors have conceded to him. Every great actor has his 
manner, as every great writer has his style. (Hear, hear.) 
But the originality of our guest does not consist in his 
manner alone, but in his singular depth of thought. (Cheers.) 
He has not only accomplished the obvious and essential 
graces of the actor — the look, the gesture, the intonation, 
the stage play — ^but he has placed his study far deeper. He 
has sought to penetrate into the subtlest intentions of the 
poot, and made poetry itself the golden key to the secrets of the 
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human heart. (Cheers.) He was original because he never 
sought to be original, but to be truthful ; because, in a word, 
he was as conscientious in his art as he is in his actions. 
(Loud cheering.) Gentlemen, there is one merit of our 
guest as an actor upon which if I were silent I should 
be indeed ungrateful. Many a great performer may attain to 
a high reputation if he restrains his talents to acting Shake- 
speare and the great writers of the past ; but it is perfectly 
clear that in so doing he does not advance one inch the 
literatufe of his time. It has been the merit of our guest to 
recognise the truth that the actor has it in his power to assist 
in creating the writer. (Hear, hear.) He has identified 
himself with the living drama of his period, and by so doing 
ho has half created it. (Cheers). Who does not recollect the 
rough and manly vigour of Tell, the simple grandeur of 
Virginius, or the exquisite sweetness and dignity and pathos 
with which he invest^ the self-sacrifice of Ion ? (Loud cheer- 
ing.) And who does not feel that but for him these great 
plays might never have obtained their hold upon the stage, 
or ranked among those masterpieces which this age will leave 
to posterity ? (Renewed cheers.) And what charm and what 
grace, not their own, he has given to the lesser works of an 
inferior writer, it is not for me to say. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) But, gentlemen, all this, in which he has sought 
to rally round him the dramatic writers of his time, brings mo 
at once from the merits of the actor to those of the manager. 

I recall, gentlemen, that brief but glorious time when the 
drama of England appeared suddenly to revive and to promise 
a future that should be worthy of its past (hear, hear) ; when, 
by a union of all kindred arts, and the exorcise of a taste 
that was at once gorgeous and severe, we saw the genius of 
Shakespeare properly embodied upon our stage, though I 
maintain that the ornament was never superior to the work. 
Just remember the manner in which the supernatural agency 
of the weird sisters was made apparent to our eye, in which 
the magic isle of Prospero rose before us in its mysterious and 
haunted beauty, and in which the knightly character of th^ 
hero of Aginconrt received its true interpretation from the 
pomp of the feudal age, and you will own you could not strip 
the scene of these effects without stripping Shakespeare himself 
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of half the richness and depth of his conceptions. (Loud 
cheers.) But that was the least merit of that glorious 
management. Mr. Macready not only enriched the scene, but 
he purified the audience (hear, hear), and for the first time 
since the reign of Charles 11. a father might have taken his 
daughters to a public theatre with as much safety from all 
that could shock decorum as if he had taken them to the house 
of a friend. (Cries of “ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) And for 
this reason the late lamented Bishop of Norwich made it a 
point to form the personal acquaintance of Mr. Macready, that 
he,paight thank him, as a prelate of the Church, for the good 
he had done to society. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I cannot 
recall that period without a sharp pang of indignant regret, 
for if that management had lasted some ten or twelve years I 
know that we should have established a permanent school for 
actors, a fresh and enduring field for dramatic poetry and wit, 
while we should have educated an audience up to feel that 
dramatic performances in their highest point of excellence had 
become an intellectual want, that could no more be dispensed 
with than the newspaper or the review. (Loud cheers.) And 
all this to be checked and put back for an age to come! 
Why ? Because the public did not appreciate the experiment ? 
Mr. Macready has told us that the public supported him 
nobly, and that his houses overflowed. Why then ? Because 
of the enormous rent and exactions for a theatre which, even in 
the most prosperous seasons, made the exact difference between 
profit and loss. (Hoar, hear.) Gentlemen, it is not now the 
occasion to speak of remedies for that state of things. Bemedies 
there are,.but they are for legislation to effect. They involve 
considerations with regard to those patents which are secured 
to certain houses for the purpose of maintaining in this metro- 
polis the legitimate drama, and which I fear have proved the 
main obstacle to its success. (Hear, hear.) But these re- 
collections belong to the past. The actor — the manager — are 
no more. * Whom have we with its to-day ? Something grander 
than actor or manager ; to-day we have with us the man. (A 
loud and prolonged burst of cheering.) Gentlemen, to speak 
of those virtues which adorn a home, and are only known in 
secret, has always appeared to me to be out of place npon 
public occasions; but there are some virtues which cannot 
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be called private, which accompany a man everywhere, which 
are the essential part of his public character, and of these it 
becomes us to speak, for it is to these that we are met to do 
homage. I mean integrity, devotion to pure ends, and a high 
ambition, manly independence, and honour that never knew a 
stain. (Loud and general cheers.) Why should we disguise 
from ourselves that there are groat prejudices to the profession 
of an actor? Who does not know that our noble guest has 
lived down every one such prejudice, not falling into the old 
weakness of the actor, and for which Garrick could not escape 
the sarcasm of Johnson, of hankering after the society and 
patronage of the groat ? (Hear, hear.) The great may have 
sought in him the accomplished gentleman, hut he has never 
stooped his bold front as an Englishman to court any patronage 
meaner than the public, or to sue for the smiles with which 
fashion humiliates the genius it condescends to flatter. (Great 
cheering.) And therefore it is that he has so lifted up that 
profession to which he belongs into its proper rank amid the 
liberal arts ; and therefore it is that in glancing over the list 
of our stewards we find every element of that aristocracy upon 
which he has never fawned unites to render him its tribute of 
respect. (Loud cheers.) The Ministers of foreign nations — 
men among the noblest of tho peers of England — veterans of 
those professions of which honour is the life-spring — the chiefs 
of literature and science and art — ministers of the Church, 
sensible of the benefits he has bestowed upon society in 
banishing from the stage what had drawn upon it the censure 
of the pulpit — all are here, and all unite to enforce the truth, 
tho great truth, which he leaves to those who come after him — 
that let a man but honour his calling, and the calling will soon 
be tho honour of the man. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 
Gentlemen, I cannot better sum up all I would say than by the 
words which the Boman orator applied to the actor of his day ; 
and I ask you if 1 may not say of our guest as Cicero said of 
Boscius — “ He is a man who unites yet more of virtues than of 
talents, yet more of truth than of art, and who, having dignified 
the scene by the various portraitures of human life, dignifies 
yet more this assembly by the example of his own.” (Great 
applause.) Gentlemen, the toast I am about to propose to you 
is connected with, many sad associations, but not to-day. Later 
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and long will be cherished whatever may be sad of those 
mingled feelings that accompany this farewell — later, when 
night after night we shall miss from the play-bill the old 
familiar name, and feel that one source of elevated delight is 
lost to us for ever. (Hear, hear.) To-day let us only rejoice 
that he whom we so prize and admire is no worn-out veteran 
retiring to a rest he can no longer enjoy (cheers) — that he 
leaves us in the prime of his powers, with many years to come, 
in the course of nature, of that dignified leisure for which 
every public man must have sighed in the midst of his 
triumphs ; and though we cannot say of him that his 

“ way of life 

Is fall’ll into the sere, the yellow kaf,” 
yet we can say that he has prematurely obtained 

“ that which should accompany old a"e, 

As honour, love, olicdiencc, troops of friends. ” 

(cheers) ; and postponing for this night all selfish regrets, not 
thinking of the darkness that is to follow, but of the brightness 
of the sun that is to set, I call upon you to drink, with full 
glasses and full hearts, “ Health, happiness, and long life to 
William Macready.” 

The toast was drunk by tho company upstanding, and was 
followed by rapturous cheers, which were renewed and continued 
for some moments. 

Mr. Macready, On rising, was received with a fresh dhtburst 
of cheering and the waving of handkerchiefs. He said — 1 rise 
to thank you, I should say to attempt to thank you, for I feel 
the task is far beyond my power. What can I say in reply to 
all that the kindly feeling of my friend has dictated ? 1 have 
not the skill to arrange and dress in attractive language the 
thoughts that press upon me, and my incompetency may perhaps 
appear like a want of sensibility to your kindness, for we are 
taught to believe that out of the heart’s fulness the mouth 
speaks. But my difficulty, let me assure you, is a contradiction 
to this moral. (Cheers.) I have to thank my friend, your dis- 
tinguished chairman, for proposing my health to you, and for 
the eloquence — may I not add the brilliant fancy? — with which 
he has enriched and graced his subject. But that we may 
readily expect from him who in the wide and discursive range 
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of his genius touches nothing that he does not adorn. (“ Hear,” 
and cheers.) I have to thank you for the cordiality and— if I 
may without presumption say so — the enthusiasm with which 
the compliment proposed has been received, and for the honour 
— never to.be forgotten — that you have conferred on me by 
making me your guest to-day. Never before have I been so op- 
pressed with a sense of my deficiency as at this moment, looking 
on this assemblage of sympathising friends, crowded here to offer 
me the spontaneous testimony of their regard. I observe among 
you many who for years have been the encouraging companions 
of my course ; and there are present, too, those who have cheered 
even my earliest efforts. To all who have united in this crown- 
ing tribute, so far beyond my dues or expectations— to my old 
friends, the friends of many years, who welcomed me with 
hopeful greeting in the morning of my professional life, and to 
the younger ones who now gather round to shed more brightness 
on my setting, I should wish to pour forth the abundant ex- 
pression of my gratitude. (Loud cheering.) You are not, I 
think, aware of the full extent of my obligations to you. In- 
dependent of the substantial benefits due to a liberal apprecia- 
tion of my exertions, my very position in society is determined 
by the stamp which your approbation has set upon my humble 
efforts (cheers) ; and let me unhesitatingly affirm that, without 
undervaluing the accident of birth or titular distinction, I 
would not exchange the grateful pride of your good opinion, 
which you have given me the right to cherish, for any favour 
or advancement that the more privileged in station could 
receive. (Great cheering.) I really am too much oppressed, 
too much overcome to attempt to detain you long ; but with 
the reflection, and under the conviction, that our drama, the 
noblest in the world, can never lose its place from our stage 
while the English language lasts, I will venture to express one 
parting hope — that the rising actors may keep the loftiest 
look, may hold the most elevated views of the duties of their 
calling. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I would hope that they 
will strive to elevate their art, and also to raise themselves 
above the level of the player’s easy life to public regard and 
distinction by a faithful ministry to the genius of our incom- 
parable Shakespeare. (Cheers.) Tp effect this creditable 
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purpose they must bring resolute energy and unfaltering 
labour to their work ; they must be content “ to spurn delights 
and live laborious days they must remember that whate’er 
is excellent in art must spring from labour and endurance. 

“ Deep the oak 

Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure 

That hopes to lift its branches to the sky.” 

(Loud applause.) This, gentlemen, I can assure you was the 
doctrine of our own Siddons and of the great Talma (hear), and 
this is the faith I have ever held as one of their humblest 
disciples. Of my direction of the two patent theatres, on which 
my friend has so kindly dilated, I wish to say but little. The 
preamble of their patents recites, as a condition of their grant, 
that the theatres shall be instituted for the promotion of virtue 
and to be instructive to the human race. I think these are the 
words. I can only say that it was my ambition, to the best of 
my ability, to obey that injunction (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers) ; 
and, believing in the principle that property has its duties as 
well as its rights, I conceived that the proprietors should have 
co-operated with me. (Loud and general cries of “Hear.”) 
They thought otherwise, nnd I was reluctantly compelled to 
relinquish, on disadvantageous terms, my half-achieved enter- 
prise. Others will take up this uncompleted work, and if 
inquiry were set on foot for one best qualified to undertake the 
task, I should seek him in the theatre which, by eight years’ 
labour he has, from the most degraded condition, raised high 
in public estimation, not only as regards the intelligence and 
respectability of his audiences, but by the learned and tasteful 
spirit of his productions. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I shall not 
detain you longer. All that I could desire, and far more than 
I ever could expect, you have conferred upon me in the honour 
you have done me to-day. It will be a memory that must 
remain as an actual possession to mo and mine which nothing 
in life can take from us. The repetition of thanks adds little 
to their force, and therefore, deeply as I am already obliged to 
you, I must draw ^ill further on your indulgence. You have 
had faith in my zeal for your service ; you will, I am sure, 
continue that faith in my gratitude for the value you have set 
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upon it. With a heart tiaore fall than the glass I hold, I 
return yon my most grateful thanks, and hare the honour of 
drinking all your healths. 

[Mr. Macready, who had displayed considerable emotion 
daring some portions of his address, then resumed his seat 
amid most enthusiastic cheering.] 

Mr. G. Dickens, in proposing the next toast, said it appeared 
to him that there were three great requisites essential to the 
realisation of a scene so unusual and so splendid as that which 
they then witnessed. The first, and he must say that very 
difficult, requisite, was a man possessing that strong hold on 
the general remembrance, that indisputable claim on the 
general regard and esteem, which was possessed by his dear 
and much valued friend their guest. (Cheers.) The second 
requisite was the presence of a body of entertainers — a great 
multitude of hosts — as cheerful and good-humoured, under 
some personal inconveniences (cries of “ No, no,” and a laugh), 
as warm-hearted and as nobly in earnest as those whom he had 
the privilege then to address. The third, and certainly not 
the least of those requisites, was a president who, less by his 
social position — which might come by inheritance, or by his 
fortune, which might be adventitiously won or accidentally 
lost (a laugh)— than by his comprehensive genius, might fitly 
represent at once the best part of that to which honour was 
done, and the best part of those who united in the doing of it. 
(Cheers.) Such a president he thought they had found in their 
Chairman of to-night (loud cheers), and it was their Chairman’s 
health that he had to propose (Renewed cheers). Many of 
those who heard him were no doubt present at the memorable 
scene on Wednesday night, when that great vision which had 
been a delight and a lesson — very often, he dared soy, a 
support and a comfort — to them, which had for many years 
improved and charmed them, and to which they had looked 
for an elevated relief from the labours of their lives, faded 
from their sight for ever. (Cheers.) He would not stop to 
inquire whether their .guest might or might not have looked- 
forward, through rather too long a period for them, to some 
remote and distant time when he might possibly bear some far- 
off likeness to a certain Spanish Archbishop whom Gil Bias 
once served. (Laughter.) Nor would he stop to inquire 
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whether it was a reasonable dispofition in the audience of 
Wednesday to seize upon the wo|^ — 

“ And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of peo2)le, 

Whicli would be ‘f^orn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon ^ 

but he would venture to intimate to those whom he addressed 
how in his own mind he mainly connected that occasion with 
the present. When he looked round on the vast assemblage of 
Wednesday, and observed the huge pit hushed into stillness on 
the rising of the curtain, and when he saw the misty, surging 
gallery —where men in their shirtsleeves were at first striking 
out their arms like strong swimmers (laughter) — become still 
water in a moment, and remain so through the play, it 
suggested to him something besides the trustworthiness of 
an English crowd, and the delusion under which those persons 
laboured who disparaged and maligned such an assembly. It 
suggested to him that in meeting here to-night they undertook 
to represent something of the all-pervading feeling of that 
crowd through all its intermediate degrees, from the full- 
dressed lady with sparkling diamonds in the proscenium box 
to the half-undressed gentleman (great laughter) who was 
biding his time for taking some refreshment in ' the back 
row of the gallery. (Kenewed laughter.) Ho considered that 
no one whom they could possibly place in the chair could & o 
well head that comprehensive representation, and could so 
well give a crowning grace to their festivities, as one whose 
comprehensive genius had in his various works embraced 
them all (hear, hear), and who had in his dramatic genius 
enchanted and enthralled them all at once. (Cheers.) It was 
not for him to recall on that occasion what he had seen and 
known in the byegone times of Mr. Macready’s management, 
of the steady friendship of Sir Bulwer Lytton for tlmir guest, 
of the association of his pen with the earliest successes of 
those days, or of his zealous and untiring services ; but he 
might be permitted to say — what indeed in any public 
mention of Sir Bulwer Lytton he could never repress— that 
in the path they both trod he had uniformly found him from 
the first the most generous of men (cheers), quick to encourage, 
slow to disparage (hear, hear), ever anxious to assert the order 
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of which he wae sd hrighi an ornament, and never condescend- 
ing to shuffle it. off and^ leave it outside state-rooms as a 
Mussulman might leave hil^ slippers outside a mosque. 
(Laughter.) There was a popular prejudice, a kind of 
superstition to the effect that anthoq^ were not a particularly 
united body (a laugh), and were not devotedly and inseparably 
attached to one another. (Laughter.) He (Mr. Dickens) was 
afraid he must concede just a grain or so of* truth to that 
superstition ; but this he knew — that there hardly coQld be, 
or could have been among the followers of literature, a man 
higher above those little grudges and jealousieswhich sometimes 
disfigured its brightness for a moment than Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. '(Hear, hear.) Ho had the very strongest reasons at 
this time to bear his testimony to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s groat, 
consideration for evils which were sometimes attendant upon 
literature, though not upon him; for, in conjunction with 
some others who were present, he (Mr. Dickens) had just 
embarked with their chairman in a design for smoothing the 
ragged way of young labourers both in literature and the fine 
arts, and for cheering, but by no eleemosynary means, the 
declining years of meritorious ago. (Cheers.) If that project 
prospered, as he believed it would, and as ho knew it ought to 
do, it would bo an honour to England where there was now a 
reproach upon her, and it would have originated in tho 
sympathy and consideration of their chairman, having been 
first brought into practical operation by the unstinted gift of 
his intellect and labour, and endowed from its very cradle by 
his munificent generosity, (Cheers.) There were many 
among them who would no doubt have each his own favourite 
reason for drinking their chairman’s health with acclamation, 
resting his claim probably upon some one of his diversified 
successes. According to the nature of their reading, some of 
them might the more naturally connect him with prose — 
others with poetry ; one might associate him with comedy — 
another with the romantic passions of the stage, and his as- 
sertion of worthy ambition and earnest struggles against those 
twin ^olers of the human heart — ^low birth and iron fortune: 
The taste of one might lead Iiim to contemplate Bienzi and the 
streets of Borne ; another’s, the rebuilt and repeopled mins of 
Pompeii ; another’s, tho touching history of the fireside where ^ 
VOL. n. 2 a ' 
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tl^ Gaxton family — so far. a picture to tliem all — learnt How 
to diacipline their nature^ and to tame their wild hopes down. 
(Loud cheers.) But however^ yarious those feelings and 
reasons might be, sure he was that with ope accord all would 
swell the greeting with which they would receiye “ The health 
of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.” 

The toast was drunk with loud cheering, and was briefly 
sckn%ledged by the chairman,* who observed that the com* 
pliment was the more gratifying to him as it proceeded 
from an assemblage comprising so many of his own fellow- 
lalbourers. 

M. Van de Weyer, in proposing “ The Artists, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake,” said he was grateful to the chairman for having 
entrusted this duty to him, because he considered that a corn* 
pliment was thus paid to the country he represented — ^a country 
upon which the cultivation of art had thrown an immortal 
lustre, and which, since the restoration of its independence, 
had wllhessed with just national pride the glorious revival of 
its ancient school. (Cheers.) He might observe that the 
genius of that great dramatic artist to whom they had 
assembled to pay their tribute of admiration had recently 
received a just homage from the greatest living French prose 
writer, George Sand, who had placed — to use her own ex- 
pression — under the protection of his great name and of his 
friendship, her own views upon dramatic art. It must be to 
them, as it was to him, a source of extreme gratification to see 
in that assembly the most eminent representatives of art in all 
its various branches. They knew how all the arts were linked 
together, and when dramatic poetry was united with painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music, it offered to man the most 
ennobling pleasure his mind coul^ enjoy. (Hear, hear.) He 
might be allowed to make one incidental remark on this subject. 
No foreigner could visit the English theatres without being 
struck with the extraordinary talent, the real genius, the 
richnoss of imagination, the pictnres^ueness of the colouring, 
and the beauty of the architecture displayed by the artist in 
scenic decorations — the last of which qualities he must say he 
had often wished to see transferred from the stage to the 
streets of that metropolis (laughter and cheers), where there 
were certainly some architectural enormities, which weighed i(s 
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heavily upon the soil as no donht they did upon the consoienees 
of the mistaken artists who perpetrated them, (Great 
laughter.) He had, since he had been in England, heard 
many doleful lamentations on the decay of British art, hnt he 
was not one of those who shued in that feeling. Was there, 
he asked, any school of painting which, in less than a century 
of existence, had produced so many eminent artists m the 
English^ Among the dead they had Hogarth, Beptolds, 
Gainsborough, Wilkie, and many others. Among the living 
they had Eastlake, with his brilliant colouring and exquisite 
taste : Landseer, whose pictures were poems (cheers) ; Maclise, 
whose translations from Shakespeare were in the memory of all ; 
Stanfield, whose pictures were full of life and freshness; 
Leslie, the worthy interpreter of Cervantes, of Sterne, and of 
Goldsmith ; and Turner, whose genius had inspired the pages 
of the most eloquent moral and religious book ever published 
in this or any other age. (Cheers.) He thought, Aben, it 
would be seen that there were talent and genius in the English 
school equal to the greatest requirements of art. 

Sir C. Eastlako, in acknowledging the toast; expressed his 
concurrence in the recommendation of his Excellency that the 
architectural scenery sometimes exhibited on the stage should 
be imitated in the streets of the metropolis. (Cheers and 
laughter.) He bore his testimony to the admiration he had 
uniformly heard expressed by the artists of this country 
of the judicious representations which Mr. Macready had . 
promoiel 

Mr. John Forster, in proposing the next toast, “Dramatic 
Literatnre,” observed that it was peculiarly the glory of 
Mr. Macready’s career that his name was equally ajj^ed with 
present and past dramatic literature, and that it would here- 
After be associated with a long line of original poetic creations 
which first derived form &om the inspiration of his art. After 
referring to the connection of Mr. Macready, as an actor, with 
the dramas ' of Lord Byron, Sir Bnlwer Lytton, Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Justice Talfourd (whose judicial duties prevented him from 
attendmg), Mr. Procter, the Bev. Mr. White, Mr. Sheil, Miss 
Mitford, Douglas Jerrold, and others, Mr. Forster stated that 
his friend the Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, had intrusted 
him wi& a few lines of poetry addressed to their distinguished 
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guefit, which with the permission of the assembly he would 
read. (Loud cries of “ Bead, read.”) Mr. Forjter proceeded 
to read the following lines, which wore received with much 
applause : 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part ; 

Full-haiided thunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well-used to move the public breast. 

We tliank thee with our voice, and from the heart. 

Farewell, Macready, since this night we part; 

Go, take thine honours home ; rank with the best, 

^ Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest 

Who made a nation purer through their Art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Kor flicker down to brainless pantomime. 

And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime ; 

Our Shakespeare’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, through twice a hundred years, on thee. 

The Chairman said, they were honoured by the presence of 
the representative of a country to which they were indebted 
for the profoundest analytical criticisms of Shakespeare — ho 
alluded to the Prussian Minister, Chevalier Bunsen (cheers) : 
and he begged to propose, “ The German exponents of Shake- 
speare,” in connection with that distinguished individual. 

Chevalier Bunsen responded to the toast in the following 
words : — ^Much as I must wish that there was present on this 
occasion one of the surviving heroes of our literature, to whom 
Germany owes the distinguished honour which has been done to 
her dramatic writers and critics, 1 am free to confess that I am 
proud it has fallen to my lot to be,- on such an occurrence, the 
feeble, but sincere, interpreter of our national feelings. Sir, that 
honour i^ great and precious, coming as it does from such a man, 
addressing such an assembly, and on such an occasion. Gentlemen, 
the modern literature of Germany was nurtured by the English 
muse, and the genius of William Shakespeare watched over her 
cradle. He is not a true German who does not gratefully 
acknowledge that fact. (Cheers.) When, after one century of 
bloody internal wars, and another of benumbment, about eighty 
years ago the national spirit of Germany had gathered strength 
to look around, he found himself in the fetters of the most 
conventional poetry and taste which ever has weighed upon 
poor humanity since the days of China and Byzance— oratorical 
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prose in rhyme, rhetoric screwed up to poetry, civilised galvan- 
ism mistakei^for the rhythm of organic life. It was nndor 
such circumstances that the first of onr intellectual giants, 
Lessing, arose, and in pure classical German proved that our 
models must he looked for somewhere else, and particularly in 
the dramatic art. Lessing pointed to two great constellations 
— ^the Athenian Theatre and William Shakespeare. He did 
more — ^he united with a great and genial actor, Schroder, at 
Hamburgh, to give Germany a national theatre fashioned after 
those models. When one decade later the immortal author of 
our greatest national drama — of Fatist — when the bright 
star of Goethe rose on the horizon, his dramatic creed was the 
same : .^schylns and Sophocles and William Shakespeare for 
ever! (Cheers.) Again, when a few decades later, towards 
the beginning of this century, that noble pair of brothers, 
Frederick and William Schlegel, began to apply the united 
force of genius, philosophy, and poetry to the creation of a 
comprehensive system of poetical and artistic criticism, con- 
sidering all real and lasting productions of art, not as an 
accidental kaleidoscopic variety of forms, hut as a link in tho 
chain of the development of mind; and when their common 
friend, Ludwig Tiek, opened his delightful, both creative and 
critical, vein, for tho same object, who. was the hero in whose 
name and to whoso honour they broke down the idols of con- 
ventional poetry and condemned to eternal oblivion all sham 
and unreality ? Who was tho hero who inspired both Goethe 
and Schiller and the followers of the romantic school hut 
William Shakespeare and his theatre ? This name of Shake- 
speare, then, was not the fashion of an age ; it was not the 
hue and cry of a school of metapbysic philosophers or the whim 
of critical poets. No, sir, it was no more or less than the 
adequate expression of the deepest national feeling : it was the 
organ and echo of the universal voice of love and admiration with 
which the Anglo-Saxon mind, in its native abode, reverently 
hailed the great kindred genius of England, as the poetical 
hero of the Germanic race. (Cheers.) It is, above all, tho 
instinctive love and admiration which has made Shakespeare 
the most popular name, and his dramas the most universally 
read poetical works among 40,000,000 of Germans. The dis- 
tinguished editor of IShaJiesjpeare — who in our age has given to 
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England and to the world the genuine text of that author and 
carried out the right principles of its interpretation— says some- 
where most truly, “ The foundation of a right understanding of 
Shakespeare is love” — reverent love, of course, as every true 
love is. Well, I think we Germans do love Shakespeare, and 
we love him reverently. We do not love him for this or for 
that, but we love him beet for being what he is. We do 
not admire him for a happy simile here or a striking observation 
there ; none of which, beautiful as they may be as part of a 
whole, would make him, as we think, a poet — ^mnch less the 
king of all dramatic writers of the world. We love, above all, 
his grand poetical conceptions and the truthful manner in 
which he does justice to them. We see in every piece of his an 
artistic reproduction of those eternal laws which, in spite of 
many apparent contradictions, and through all antagonistic 
forces, regulate always in the end the national, and very often 
the individual, destinies of mankind. To represent them in 
action is the divine privilege of the dramatic genius. This 
being our conception of Shakespeare, and this the relation his 
immortal works bear to our present national literature, you 
will think me sincere in saying, what you praise us for is 
nothing but the deep acknowledgment of our eternal obligations 
to your and the world’s greatest dramatist — the voice of our 
grateful and reverent love to our saving and inspiring hero. 
I beg your pardon for having been so prolix on this point, but 
all 1 have said bears even directly upon the occasion of our 
festive meeting on this day. For, sir, 1 confess I have never 
been able to understand how one can love ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Plays *’ 
without feeling the most lively interest for the national theatre 
on which his dramas are to be represented, and the highest re- 
gards for the great actor. (Cheers.) The great actor is infinitely 
more necessary to reproduce the author’s idea of a play than a 
good musical director is required for the understanding of a 
great musical composition. Yon can set tunes and harmonies to 
notes, but not words and sentences to declamation. And what 
can you prescribe for action? The great actor is the real 
hyj^hetes of the prophet, the best interpreter of his meaning, 
and nothing less than his whole person, his body, mind, and 
soul, are required for performing that great task. In the age 
in which we live it is not the question whether' we are to have 
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a national theatre or not. The question only is, whether the 
theatre is to bo conducted by libretto-makers and mechanical 
or mercantile managers, or whether it is to be regulated by 
first-rate men both of intellect and of moral courage. The 
question is whether we shall allow it to be disgraced into a 
slave of fashion and low amusement, or whether it is to be 
upheld as a high intellectual and moral school, nourished by 
the best feelings of the nation, or worthy of the support of an 
enlightened national Government. Gentlemen, I think we all 
agree about this alternative. It is our cordial agreement on 
this question which has collected us also to-day around our justly 
honoured guest. The German literature and nation have long 
decided that question in the same way. I have already 
mentioned that Lessing allied himself with Schroder, the cele- 
brated German actor of his time. In the same manner Goethe 
dedicated a great part of his long, laborious, and self-devoted 
life to creating and maintaining a national theatre, and so did 
Ludwig Tick for many years at Dresden and Berlin. I think 
that precious as their time was it was well bestowed upon this 
great object : and I cannot allow this occasion to pass without 
mentioning a fact directly bearing upon this occasion, that 
when Ludwig Tiek was, in 1817, in London, he was struck by 
a young actor then only beginning to appear before the public. 
He did not see him in a Shakespearian play — the particular 
object of his devoted attention, but in a now-forgotten drama 
of the day, in a character neither attractive nor deeply, 
poetical, But, nevertheless, he was struck by that young 
actor in the midst of the splendid constellations which then 
shone on the English stage. ** If this young man,” Tiek says, 
in his dramaturgic letters of 1817, “ goes on as he has begun, he 
will become one of the most eminent actors of the age.” The 
young man’s name was William Macready. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, there remains nothing more for me than to pay 
personally the tribute of sincere admiration and gratitude to 
him by whose side I have to-day the distinguished honour 
to sit. Having watched him attentively during the ten years 
I have had the happiness to spend in this country, 1 do not 
know whether I admire him more as a man who has made me 
understand Macbeth and Hamlet— and above all Lear — better 
than I ever understood them before, or as the high-minded 
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maaager, and aa^the man of character who has often staked his 
very existence on his great and noble object, which was — to 
raise the standard of his art, to elevate the English actor, and 
to purify and ennoble the national stage. And 1 finally wish 
you joy, gentlemen, that you have celebrated the retirement of 
this man from the stage in a manner which honours both him 
and yourselves, and which is full of European and universal 
interest ; and I conclude by expressing my deep-felt gratitude 
for having associated me with your feelings. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., proposed “ The Stage,” connecting 
with .it the name of Mr. G. Kemble, as one of the representa- 
tives of the past, and of Mr. Phelps, as one of the representa- 
tives of the future — the latter gentleman, he observed, having 
redeemed Sadler’s Wells from clowns and waterworks (hear, 
hear), and made it a not unworthy shrine of Shakespeare, and 
a pledge of what the drama would be before the impulse which 
had been given to it by Mr. Macreody was exhausted. 

Mr. 0. Kemble presented, himself to respond to the toast, 
when the whole company rose and cheered in the most 
enthusiastic manner for some moments. When silence had 
been restored, he said : Until he sat down to dinner he had not 
the least expectation that such a compliment would have been 
paid to him, and when he saw himself surrounded by so many 
men eminent in literature, science, and art, they could not be 
surprised that he felt utterly at a loss for words adequately to 
express his thanks. He would not attempt what he felt to be 
impossible, but he entreated them to believe that he was not the 
less deeply sensible of, nor the less highly flattered by, tho 
very signal favour they had conferred upon him. (Cheers.) 

Loud cries were raised for Mr. Phelps, but it was announced 
by the chairman that that gentleman had left the room. 

Mr. Thackeeay proposed “ The health of Mrs. Macready 
and her family,” which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Macready. 

J]he toast of “ The Ladies ” was proposed by Lord Dufferin, 
and the chairman then quitted the chair ; and the company 
separated shortly before twelve o’clock. 


London to Shetiome, March 2nd. — Came away with my 
dear children and sister. Bead the Observer and the Examiner. 
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Was in very great spirits, very thankful. Beached home in good 
time and found all well. Thank God. Passed a happy evening 
with them, talking over what had so recently passed as a bright 
dream before us, and went to bed grateful and, I must say, 
happy in my home and my heart. 

March 10/A. — Sh^home to London. 

London, March 11/A. — Dined with Kenyon, who, against my 
urgent request, had a party. Abbott Lawrence, Count Strzelecki, 
Booth (of Board of Trade), Sir George Back, Procter, Dr. Bright 
F. Goldsmid, and Forster. 

March 12/A. — ^Went to Dickens's to dinner. Met Bulwer 
Lytton, Mark Lemon, D. Jerrold, Egg, Forster, &c. The 
day was given up to the business of. the performance, and 
amusing it was to notice their many grounds of debate, and 
assurances of success. Mr. Egg thought that Willmott as 
prompter might put them too much into conventional habits. 

March 13/A. — Dined with Procters. Met Bulwer Lytton, 
Christie, Lady Eastlake, Miss Hay, Forster. 

March 14/A.— Dined with the Pollocks ; * and read the rest of 
George Sand’s ‘ Chateau des Desertes.’ 

March 16/A. — ^Went out to Mortlake, called on Henry Taylor. 
He read the preface to “ Killing no Murder,” a royalist pam- 
phlet addressed to Oliver Cromwell, and some passages from it. 
Mrs. H. Taylor and Spedding arrived, and I passed a very 
agreeable evening. Gave Spedding a seat in the carriage to come 
home. 

March 18/A. — Called on dear old Mr. Bogers. Heu ! quantum 
muiatus. I shall never see him again. He talked much and I 
sat long. He talked much of poetry, quoting passages, and 
citing from his own. He spoke of sonnets, to which ho has a 
great dislike, and thought them the Procrustean bed for thought. 
He sent his love twice to Catherine, and seemed, as I parted 
from him, to have the persuasion that it was for the last time. 
1 turned as I left the room, and his two hands were lifted up to 
his head in the action of benediction on me. 

March 19/A. — ^As 1 review the circumstances of this last visit 
of mine to London, the notice is forced on me of the respect 
and regard universally manifested towards me. I have felt no 
embarrassment in the presence of men the most distinguished, 
* Now at 69, Montagu Square.— Ed. 
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and have been addressed and treated by them as on a footing 
of most perfect equality. Tbongh experiencing usually much 
courtesy, I haye never felt this independence of position before. 
I can look my fellow-men, whatever their station, in the face 
and assert my equality. I am most grateful for this feeling, 
which is among the blessings for which my gratitude refers to 
Almighty God. 

Winchester, March 2\st . — My income this year I reckon at 
£1,285, my expenses at £882, leaving my balance for Willie’s 
college terms, &c., £403. 

SMwme, March 22nd. 

April 2l8<.— Went with Willie to the soir4e of the Sherborne 
Literary and Scientific Institution. Saw Messrs. Ffooks, 
Highmore, Falwasser, Willmott, &c. Amused with the pro- 
ceedings, and shall take an interest in the society. 

London, May 3rd. — "W ent to the Exhibition. Was struck with 
the splendour of the view on reaching the centre, looking round 
at the transepts, and up and down the cross. The most beau- 
tiful single objects were the park trees growing within the 
building, the coup d'oeil was very striking, very imposing, the 
detail very surprising, very beautiful. With all its extra- 
ordinary magnificence my feeling was, that if I had not seen it, 
I should not have regretted it very much. The good effect it 
produced on my mind was, it showed me the utter absurdity of 
any individual prizing himself for what he may possess of rich 
and rare, when there is such a world of wealth beyond the very 
richest and most powerful, whose utmost means must look 
insignificant compared with what can constantly be brought to 
outshine it by the industry of man. Learn content and 
hnmility. 

Went to the Boyal Academy Exhibition. Delighted with 
much that I saw ; Maclise’s Caxton is the picture of the year. 
E. Landseer has a most brilliant fancy of Titania and Bottom, 
and some excellent things besides. Herbert, one small power- 
ful figure of Daniel. Ward very good, Stanfield and Frith. 
An unknown name, Faed, very good. The Exhibition I 
think beyond any of its precursors. Much excellence, and 
lowest the level above preceding years. Went . home to 
dress having seen Stanfield, Hart, Herbert, Maclise, Bulwex, 
Dickens, &c. 
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Bettuned to Academy, saw Van de Weyer, Lord Londes- 
borongh, Lord Carlisle, Milman, Sir B. Murchison, &o. 

As usual, the effect of the pictures, at first distinct, bright, 
and warm in their clear outline and glow of colour, the thought 
of the superior intelligences assembled there, the music and the 
festiye feeling of the hour, were most delightful. The gradual 
closing in of the evening dimming more and more the clearness 
of the subjects, until at length the outlines were lost, the ex- 
pression obscured, and the rich prominences of each were so 
many beautiful interspersed masses of colour, memories only to 
the spectator of the stories so charmingly told, that seemed now 
clouded from his view. In an instant the rising of the gas 
gave, as by an enchanter’s wand, the objects of our former ad- 
miration back to the delighted sense in all the brilliancy of 
light. There is nothing more delightful than the enjoyment 
of this scene. The usual routine was passed. The Prince 
spoke very well ; Lord John but so so ; Macaulay indifferently, 
for such men. The Duke as usual. To our astonishment and 
1 may say horror, Eastlake, in associating literature with the 
arts, mentioned the names of Dickens, myself, and Bulwer. I 
could have sunk into the earth. Dickens was for the first time 
on such an occasion completely taken aback ; he rose, as did I, 
tViitilfing to cover myself under his speech. Bulwer would not. 
Dickens made a very fair reply, and we sat down. I was called 
on to rise. Oh God ! I was compelled ; and said a few words, 
I know not what, about being urged by Dickens and others, 
and about my debt to the pictorial art, &c. 1 cannot rememiber 
anything, except that 1 was terribly distressed. The evening 
passed off, however, very pleasantly, and Talfourd and myself 
agreed to go and take tea at the Athenmum. 1 was putting 
on my coat, as the Duke of Newcastle came up and shook hands 
with me very cordially, joining in conversation with us. We 
went to .the Club. Then Edwin Landseer came in and sat with 
us very pleasantly. Saw Thackeray for a moment as I was 
passing out. 

May 4jth . — ^Forster called, went with him to Bogers. Found 
the old man very cheerful, thinner than when 1 last saw 
him, but in very good spirits. He told all his stories “ over 
again." Exhorted the three bachelors to get married ; spoke of 
Scott, l^roQ, and Moore, and of his own poetry, quoting us a 
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particularly fine line — “Their very shadovrs consecrate the 
ground.” 

I was interested by Tom Taylor’s account of his studies. 
Spedding is a most pleasing person. Took leave of dear old 
Bogers once more. I think indeed for the last time. I cannot 
make out his character. He is surely good-natured, with 
philanthropic and religious feelings, but his fondness for sa]ring 
a sharp thing shakes one’s certainty in him : his apparent de- 
sire, too, to produce effect, 1 think, sometimes awakens doubts 
of his sincerity in some minds. Dined with Dickens. Maclise 
and Forster were there. Dickens related a mot of Jerrold’s : 
P. Cunningham’s stating that he had been eating a strange 
dinner, calves’ tails, Jerrold observed, “ Extremes meet.” 

Sherborne, Sunday, May 11th . — Walked out with Willie, 
intending to go to church at the little village near, and then 
walk in to Sir W. Medlycott’s. The morning was deliciously 
beautiful, and we both enjoyed it. The church was closed, no 
service ; we examined its e:jterior, and walked a different way 
through Poynington and homo by the Bath Boad. Never have 
I felt more deeply and purely, the loveliness of nature and 
the bounty of God to me and mine ; beauty everywhere and 
impressing every sense. 0 God, lot me never fail to be sensible 
of Thy unspeakable goodness. 

May 31sf,— Letters informing me that a paragraph had 
appeared in Daily News and Shipping Gazette, stating that it 
was intended to bring me forward as a candidate for the Tower 
Hamlets, which made me laugh most heartily. 

Sunday, June ls<. — Bead newspaper, in it saw a paragraph 
from the Daily News, stating that it was the intention of some 
persons to put me in nomination as Member of the Tower 
Hamlets. I was amused very much, and showed it to Catherine 
and Letitia ; Catherine would wish the project might be realised ; 
Letitia thought (as I do) that even if there was probability of 
success, such a measure was not to bo desired or entered upon. 

Bead prayers to the family and servants. 

June 5th . — Heard of the death of my very dear friend, nearly 
one of my oldest friends — one who clung to me in all his eleva- 
tion — dear Bichard Sheil. Another gone, another to teach me 
how slight is the barrier, how short a distance from me, that 
separates me from another state of existence. 
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June 2Qth . — ^Wrote to Pollock, sending for Mr. Johnson, who 
will go to meet him. Wrote to Eeles, to Bradbury and Evans, 
to Colnaghi with cheque for £9 11s. 6d., to Forster. Played 
at cricket an hour with the boys. The heat was extreme, and 
1 find, upon experiment, that fifty-eight cannot do the work of 
eighteen. I do not feel my mind old, but my breath and body 
are unequal to extra exertion. Very much tired. 

July 15th . — ^Waited for the arrival of the Pollocks, who at 
last came.* Walked in the garden till time to dress for dinner. 
A cheerful evening. 

Jidy 19th . — Miss Herries and Mrs. Pollock wished me to road. 
1 read the beginning of the fifth book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ they 
were much affected. Some passages of Wordsworth, <kc. 

Sunday, July 29th . — Went with our guests and Katie to 
Milborne Port Church, Sir William Medlycott was fortunately 
at the church door and led ns to seats. 

Walked in the garden at Yen, with Sir William and Pollock. 
We lunched or dined there, and passed the time pleasantly 
enough till the carriage was ready at three. Beturned homo. 

Mrs. Pollock spoke to me about a visit to them in London, 
but that 1 cannot see in the future of things, much, so very 
much, as I like them. 

August 11th . — Bead the paper, in which was a long and 
able article on Mr. McFarlane’s pamphlet against Gladstone’s 
disclosures of Neapolitan infamy and tyranny : a very affecting 
account of the two or three last years of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XYI. His silence for such a length of time is one 
of the most deeply affecting instances of human suffering I 
have ever met with. God help us ! There surely cannot bo an 
end to all here, or all, who have innocently suffered, from the 
blessed Jesus downward, have existed for sorrow without 
comfort, and seemingly without cause. But He who made us 
must have His own purposes. Let us wait and adore. Amen. 

8e]gtmber 19>th. — ^Mr. Hallett called, wishing me to be 
President of the Literary and Scientific Institute of this 
year. I wished to serve the Society, but required time for my 
answer. 

# 

* During Maorcady’s residence at Sherborne, the nearest railway station to 
it, in coming from London, was at Frome, a distance of about twenty-two miles, 
along a billy country road.— Ed. 
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September 25th. — Mr. Hallett called for my answer to be 
President of the Literary and Scientific Society. 1 talked with 
Cayenne about it, and felt that it was my duty to do my best 
in such a cause. I assented, and spoke to Mr. Hallett about 
a lecture, &c., which he thought would suit the Society, on the 
poetry of the poor. 

December 31s^. — ^It is very late as I begin to enter my parting 
words to the eventful year on this its record of my thoughts, 
feelings, and sufferings. Continued my work, too late begun, 
upgn my account books. Heard Walter part of his lesson. 
Bea^ in English History with Willie, and afterwards, in 
French, Thierry’s ‘Conqufite d’Angleterre,’ with Willie and 
Katie. Took a warm bath. Beceived gardener’s character. 
Sat with Catherine, who, thank Q-od, seems better. Not quite 
well after dinner. Bested in her room. Bead French and 
geography with my adult class. Heard Walter his lessons. 
Looked at the paper. Continued my books and partially 
arranged my accounts. It is very late. Adieu to 1851, one of 
the most eventful years of my eventful life. For all, thank 
God, thank God, thank God. Amen. 


The entry in Macready’s diary for the last day of 1851, -might 
serve as a specimen of the greater number of those made by him 
at Sherborne. His life ceased to be eventful except in thought, 
feeling, and suffering. The details indicated in it were those of 
his daily life. He continued to give anxious and unremitting 
attention to his pecuniary affairs, for the sake of those depend- 
ing upon him. He dedicated much time, more indeed than 
was good for them or for himself, to the minute personal super- 
intendence of the general education, and of the various lessons 
of his children. His own state of health required great care 
and consideration. His desire for occupation and his habitual 
reliance upon his own judgment, led him to take an active part 
in the domestic management of his household. His wife’s health 
was not strong, and the first great sorrow which fell upon 
him in his retirement, was already beginning to cast its shadow 
before it. His general schemes for extending the benefits of 
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education to the people among whom he had cast his lot, were 
getting into practical work. Through all, and above all, he 
maintained his deep and pious sense of thankfulness for all^the 
good he had enjoyed and was enjoying. 

Macready’s severance from the stage was complete. The 
white hood worn by him in ‘ Philip Van Artevelde ' was the 
only theatrical trapping which survived at Sherborne. His 
wife had treasured it up, as a solitary relic belonging to a 
character in which she especially admired him : the one thing 
she had asked for and kept as a remembrance of his great 
performances. She gave it to Lady Pollock (then Mrs. 
Pollock) upon the occasion of her first visit to Macready in 
Dorsetshire (as recorded by him in July 1851), and it now 
remains in her possession. 

Into Macready’s retreat, however, the memories of his past 
career, and the devotion of the many persons who were attached 
to him, could not fail to follow him, and he received remark- 
able expressions of regard and admiration from different 
quarters. 

Charles Sumner (10th December, 1850) wrote, from Boston 
(United States) ; “ You will stand out hereafter as the last 
great actor of the English stage. It mna,t be so ; and I rejoice 
that, associated with that position will be so much of private 
worth and general culture, as we admire in you. Of you we 
may say what Cicero said in his oration for Sextius, of the 
great Boman actor .^sopus, that he chose the noblest parts 
itoth as an actor, and a citizen. MehereulS, temper partium in 
republied, tanquam in teendf optimarum. I cannot do more 
than to wish for you the success in future fame which attended 
ASsopus.” 

Dr. Liddell, now Dean of Christ Church and then Head 
Master of Westminster School, writing to Macready on 8rd 
March, 1851, and alluding to his farewell dinner, said : “ I should 
very much like to have been one of the clergy who attended on 
Saturday to express by their presence their thanks to one 
who had done so much for elevating the drama to its own 
high and noble office. But all efforts to get tickets were for ' 
me at least in vain.” 

Macready had also at this time many other letters from 
clergymen, testifying respect for his character as a man and a 
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ChristiiA, and admiration for his genins ; and thanking him for 
the example of fine elocution, found so useful to them in th^ 
pulnit, as well as for his exertions in elevating the dignity, the 
art, and the moral purity of the theatre. Nor did such expres- 
sions of esteem cease to be given when the immediate 
occasion of Macready’s retirement had passed away. After his 
decease, similar testimonies were renewed, and one corre- 
spondent, personally a stranger to him and to his family, wrote 
to his widow : 

‘•As a former London clergyman, I always looked up to two men as 
doing more good in their respetivo spheres of action, than any others that 
could' bo named at that time. I moan Melville and your late husband. Few 
l>erhaps have ever raised the standard of Christian duties among the young 
intellect of London so successfully as these two men. It was a real grief 
to very many that Macready's health and strength did not hold out to 
a much later period of his life, so great was the good that he was tb.cii 
carrying on. However, Dorset is a high testimony to his usefulness, though 
the sphere was not so wide or distinguished as in London. That ho reached 
more than the Psalmist’s threescore years and ten in such high honour and 
esteem must bo the greatest consi^lation of his family under the loss you arc 
now deploring.” 

V- 

. A letter from George Wiglitwick, whose friendly professional 
offices prepared Sherborne House for Macready's reception, 
affords a signal example, among many, of the enthusiasm 
excited by the great actor on the stage which afterwards led, 
as in other cases, to a fervent and lasting friendship in private 
life: 


April bth 1851., 

My Dearest Macrbady, — It must have been in the year 1818 that 
I went one evening to Covent Garden Theatre to see Miss O’Neill in * Jane 
Shore! She was the exclusive object of my crush into' the crowded pit of 
that vast theatre. An actor in a suit of humble brown, appeared as one 
Dumont. His first tone came over my ear with an influence to prove than an 
extmoniinary sympathy was at once elicited, and permanently confirmed. The 
scene with Hastings, in which Dumont disarms the imperious nobleman, 
made me feel that the man in the “ liumble brown suit ” was, in a certain 
sense (so far as the expression may be used, without debasement to him), 
myself ; every yearning that I had for what was noble in nature and true in 
art, was illustrated in him. 

******»*•* 

And year after year did this feeling grow in its obstinate strength, with 
all the penalties which must be paid for pleasure such as mine. There was 
an orchestra and a burning row of lami)S tetwoeu us. How I longed to over- 
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leAp them, rortunately, my respect and deference was great as my longing ; 
ai^d the latter^ as I trust you will allow, was at length and hy modest 
d^rees, inoffensively gratified. You know how» and I think you must also 
he aware how delightfully to myself. Little, however, did I imagine thft I 
should ever be to you what your gentle kindness has permitted me to become. 
The conduct and the courtesy of a gentleman, so far as they could bo shown in 
the occasional communion of ordinary acquaintance, I felt would be manifested 
to me; and of this alone 1 should have been sufficiently proud, but the 
affectionate responses of a closely knitted friendship, were delights which 
1 could not now so dearly appreciate, if 1 had in the first instance arrogantly 
reckoned on them as probable. 1 wish you distinctly to understand and 
believe this ; because I wish you equally to be assured that, having what 
I desired, I value it as if the desired “having” were still to be obtained. 

“ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale it.” I sh(^ll over be as anxious to keep 
it as I was, formerly, earnest to acquire it. Though, “ Love casteth out 
fear,” it is, or should be, ever most conservative of the original respect, which 
put itself under the care of deferential delicacy. 

Well, the yearning was first felt in 1818, thirty-three years ago, and on the 
3rd of March, 1851, I am one of the family party at your birthday dinner in 
the retirement-home I have assisted to prepare for you, playing hearth games 
with your boys and girls. Never was the consummation of original hope and 
earnest wish more complete than in my present possession of your regard. 
Heaven preserve it to me, for it is moat precious I and in all respects whole- 
some to my “ state of man,” except that it perhaps inclines a little to make 
me proud. 

As a public man I believe none had ever so great a share of admiration’s ' 
heart ; as a private gentleman I am convinced no one has a greater number of 
devoted friends. With many, with most indeed, you will hereafter in this 
world, have but occasional communion, nor will I regret that it can only be 
occasional with me, since 1 regard all good and true things as only begun in 
this life to be consummated in the life which will have no ending. 

Your tnily affectionate, 

George Wightwick. 

Macready’s work in the cause of education at Sherborne, and- 
his general desire to do good to those around him, can only be 
well described by those who were personally acquainted with 
them, and who took part with him in the practical execution of 
his benevolent schemes. 

He devoted himself almost exclusively to labours of kindness 
and usefulness ; his charity was so extensive that, although his 
left hand knew not what his right hand did, it was impossible 
that it should escape observation, even beyond the sphere of the 
recipients of his bounty ; and while thus engaged in relieving 
distress in the neighbourhood of his new home, he continued to 
remit money to old pensioners elsewhere up to the day of 
his death. He would himself visit the sick and poor, and 
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ascertain their necessities, and if he thought they were not 
sufficiently cared for he would send to them his own medical 
attendant. 

But his great interest was in the cause of education, especially 
among the poorer classes, which he developed at the cost of 
incessant personal exertion and mainly at his own expense. He 
established a night-school which he conducted himself, and 
in which he was assisted by voluntary teachers from among 
the gentlemen and tradesmen of the town, who attended in 
turns ; but he was himself never absent from his post, except 
under very urgent necessity. After a time, some of his friends 
raised a subscription in order to relieve Macready of a part of 
the burden which his own zeal in the cause had brought upon 
himself. Yet although his own contribution to it had not been 
ever less than £100 a year, he was so fond of the night- 
school that he accepted this aid as a proof of the estimation in 
which his work was held, and as an additional fund, but not in 
ease of his own payments. On one occasion, when driving 
over to the neighbouring town of Yeovil on matters of busi- 
ness connected with the Sherborne Institution, his companion 
jokingly remarked that a country fly was a sorry conveyance 
for the great tragedian, and that he ought to keep his own 
carriage and pair ; he said, “ Ah, but then I must give up my 
night-school.” 

A most valuable testimony to the importance of Macready’s 
educational work at Sherborne was given in an official report 
made by the Bev. W. H. Brookfield, at that time one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools : 

“ The best evening school which I have seen is that at Sherborne, managed, 
and in great measure taught, by Mr. W. C. Macready, whose name needs no 
distinctive synonym. It was hold, when I visited it last September, in 
an ample and well-lighted room, copiously provided with the usual apparatus 
of instruction. It was attended by upwards of eighty youths, of ages varying 
from ton to twenty years, but averaging thirteen, and all engaged till 
evening in laborious employments. Their attendance appeared to be 
spontaneous, regular, and cheerful ; their demeanour docile ; their attainment, 
practical and intelligent in kind, and of satisfactory amount. But there was 
something in that institution still more impressive than its efficiency. That 
a gentleman who retired not many years ago from a sphere of prominency in 
name, in person, and in character, where he was always greeted with acclama- 
tions of esteem such as, once tasted, it must be difficult to exchange for 
a more silent homage, should now, at a vigorous — not far advanced — ^bnt still 
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advancing age, be found punctually devoting some hours of several evenings 
a week to teaching the children of a few Dorsetshire labourers the humblest 
rudiments of that language whose sublimest creations his genius had for 
years been accustomed to interpret to successive thousands of cultivated 
listeners; this is a fact of which the moral significance deserves a better 
exposition than I can venture to attempt. I have met with many sermons, 
pamphlets, orations on the duty of instructing the poor ; but hero w'as a 
homily in action which I congratulate myself on having witnessed, and 
which, while I do not presume to distrust its quiet usefulness by anything so 
incongruous as applause, I think it may, in many ways, be profitable to 
recall.” * 

Sherborne was not less indebted to Macready for the revival, 
direction, and strenuous support of its Literary Institution, 
which had fallen into abeyance and was in danger of total 
extinction. By his exertions and frequent assistance the 
lectures given to its members were renewed. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Forster, James White, Wightwick, Bellow, the 
present Editor, and other friends of Macready, visited him and 
were glad to support him in his endeavour to restore animation 
to the Institution in which he took so strong an interest ; 
and these gratuitous lectures from time to time occasioned 
what in some instances appeared to be almost fabulous additions 
to its formerly scanty funds, and rendered possible the formation 
of a library, which was further augmented by gifts of books 
from Macready and his friends. Sometimes too ho would 
himself give a Shakesperian reading, which attracted the whole 
neighbourhood, and largely recruited the pecuniary resources 
of the Institution. 

There were also established Institution Classes ; and other 
Institutions in adjoining towns and counties were induced to 
associate themselves in the movement. For several years 
annual competitive examinations were held, and prizes were 
awarded of considerable value. Many country gentlemen took 
a kindly interest in this work, and encouraged it by their 
aid and presence. But no one took Macready’s place when 
he left Sherborne, and the Institution again languished for 
want of duo support. 

Soon after his arrival in Sherborne, a gentleman, soliciting 
subscriptions for the British Schools, happened to make his 

* Beport of Committee of Council on Education, 1869-60. (Extract from 
Report for year 1859, by Her Majes^’s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield.) 
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first call on Macready, and informed him of a deficiency exist- 
ing in their funds. “Let me see the statement,” said Macready ; 
and having examined the account shown to him, he went to his 
desk and drew a cheque for the whole of the deficiency, which 
amounted to £38. 

The friend and partner in Macready’s good works at Sherborne, 
from whose recollections the preceding account of them is 
chiefly drawn, adds, “ His memory is still fresh among us, and 
will livo here as long as his public fame endures in the world 
at large ; and children’s children will be taught to speak with 
love and reverence of Mr. Macready.” 

Two things especially had attracted Macready to Sherborne : 
one, the expected advantages of its ancient grammar-school 
for the education of his sons ; the other, the interesting and 
roomy old dwelling-house which, at a moderate rent, received 
his then large family, and gave ample space for the display of 
his books, his prints, and his other works of art. 

Sherborne House is described in Hutchins’ ‘Dorsetshire’ 
(vol. iv., p. 136) as “ a large, handsome, freestone mansion in 
St. Swithin’s Street^ erected chiefly by Henry Seymour Portman, 
Esq., who, about 1720, left it to his nephew, Francis Seymour 
(brother of Edward, Duke of Somerset). 

“ The staircase was painted by Sir James Thornhill. It is 
said that Mr. Portman at first intended this only as a half-way 
house between his Dorset and Somerset estates, and that when 
he afterwards proposed to give it to his lady for her residence 
after his decease, she refused to accept for her jointure-house 
what was at first designed as an inn, i.e., an occasional resting- 
place between Bryanston and Orchard. The architect was a 
Mr. Bastard, of Sherborne.” 

The difficulties of divided authority, which must always to 
some extent exist when schoolboys live at home in their 
parents’ house in the ■ same town with their school, were felt 
probably in their highest degree in Macready’s family. He 
had strong opinions on matters of conduct, discipline, and 
education, and had been all his life accustomed to see his own 
views enforced ; and long before other sad reasons came into 
operation which would have rendered the contiguity of the 
school under any circumstances useless, it had ceased to be of 
any benefit to him. 
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The house, however, led to no disappointment, and was 
singularly well fitted for its intended objects. It stood enclosed 
in its own grounds ; a little retiring from the road in front of 
it, over which there was an uninterrupted prospect of a pretty 
Dorsetshire landscape. The style of the building is a favour- 
able specimen of a period when good models were studied and 
carefully followed ; and when architects were content to consider 
the light and comforts of the interior of a house as among the 
first matters deserving their attention, and the front is a good 
piece of plain renaissance work. Large gates closed either end 
of a short carriage-drive, or sweep, through a small garden 
before the house. The centre of the ground floor was occupied by 
an ample entrance-hall, paved with squares of black and white 
marble, the scene of various readings by Macready to largo 
invited audiences. On the left was a dining-room, pannelled 
in dark wood. On the right was the library (a remarkably 
light and cheerful room), which contained in handsome cases 
his collection of books. This was a good and varied one, in 
English, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian works, but was not 
especially rich in dramatic literature. 

The library was sometimes the scene of private readings 
to favoured guests, never to be forgotten by the few who 
had the privilege of hearing Shakespeare and Milton in- 
terpreted by all the art of a life spent upon the study of 
them. Macready would, on these occasions, often begin in a 
low tone, as if oppressed by the weight of his undertaking. 
His voice would gradually rise into power, like the sun break- 
ing through a fog, until he sent it forth in its full volume 
of sound. Its music would then sink and rise in varied 
cadences and intonations, and it was as if the various stops of 
a fine organ were being by turns employed at the will of a 
great player, calling into action the full power of the instru- 
ment in a rich and magnificent combination of all its qualities. 

Macready has, in more than one recorded opinion, refused to 
recognise the reading of a play before a public audience as an 
equivalent for its performance in the usual manner upon the 
stage ; nevertheless he set the highest value upon reading as 
the best mode of gaining real and profound knowledge of a 
great poet’s works. In a letter to his kinswoman, Mrs. Larden 
(w^ Lydia Bucknill), written in the second year of his re- 
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eidence at Sherborne, he dwelt emphatically on the importance 
of reading ont for the understanding of Shakespeare and 
Milton. 

“ Except in a guess at the genuine reading of a doubtful 
passage, the explanation of obsolete terms, or the description of 
antique usages, notes to a good poet are impertinent. The 
art of reading is the key to the real understanding of Shake- 
speare — of Milton — of all that is great. Looking into pecu- 
liarities will not help a student ; he begins at the wrong end. 
The best idea he will get, for example, of Hamlet, from a hook, 
is from the ‘ Wilhelm Meistor ’ of Goethe ; Goethe writes as if 
he felt the man’s inmost feelings, and as if he would impart 
those feelings in reading the book to any one. I know of no 
other critic who writes on Shakespeare as a great actor and 
critic would write if he could. What critic will help you to 
feel Milton ? Addison is the best, but his reader must bring a 
great deal to his aid.” (26th August, 1852.) 

Besides the rooms already described at Sherborne House, there 
was a quaint apartment on the ground-floor at the back of the 
entrance-hall, which wont familiarly under the name of the 
“ salh.” It had been elevated from baser domestic uses to the 
rank of a family sitting-room, under Wightwick’s hands, and 
was the habitual abiding place for the younger members of the 
household. Upstairs a handsome drawing-room, Macready’s 
own room, and a large guest’s bed-chamber occupied the front 
on the first floor ; and these rooms were approached through a 
lobby, decorated in Pompeian style, which went well in accor- 
dance with the semi-classical architecture of tho mansion. 

Behind the house was a large old-fashioned walled garden, 
with turf and flower-beds, passing into a kitchen-garden and 
orchard, and then into a paddock. It was in this garden that 
Macready took much of his out-door exercise, and in which he 
most loved to meditate. 

The place was at once in the country and in the town. The 
town was at hand, but unseen, and a few steps of walking led 
into the fields. 

Maoready’s absences from Sherborne, after he had settled 
there, were neither frequent nor long, but some of them were 
of a most sorrowful kind. In the September of the second year 
(1852) of his residence there, be accompanied his wife to 
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Plymouth, where she died; and he had to make again the 
journey to Eensal Qreen Oemetery — a melancholy visit, repeated 
the following year on the occasion of the death of his son 
Walter, and again in 1857 on the death of his son Henry, 
whose long trials of illness and suffering had made him most 
dear to his father. To this child ho had been nurse, mother, 
and even physician, and to the last hoped for his restoration 
to health, after all expectation by others of recovery was gone. 

He was, however, every year for a short time in London, but 
only on business, or on matters connected with his own health 
or that of his children; and he avoided any entrance into 
general society, seeking that only of friends whom he already 
knew and liked. 

August 7th, 1852. — Macready thus noted the death of an old 
friend “ To my deep grief perceived the notice of the death 
of dear Count D'Orsay. No one who know him and had affec- 
tions could help loving him. Where he liked he was most 
fascinating and captivating. It was impossible to bo insensible 
to his graceful, frank, and most affectionate manner. I have 
reason to believe that he liked mo, perhaps much, and I cer- 
tainly entertained the most affectionate regard for him. Ho 
was the most brilliant, graceful, endearing man I ever saw — 
humorous, witty, and clear-headed. But the name of D’Orsay 
alone had a charm ; even in the most distant cities of the 
United States all inquired with interest about him. 

In 1854 the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, gave Maoready’s eldest son William a writership 
in Ceylon : an appointment in which he afterwards much dis- 
tinguished himself, and gained the approbation and good-will 
of his official superiors and colleagues. To his second son, an 
Addiscombe cadetship for the military service of the East 
India Company had been previously given by Mr. Henries, 
when President of the Board of Control. 

In 1855, Macready came up to London to take part in the 
dinner given to Thackeray on his departure to deliver his 
lectures in America ; and he has recorded the visit under the 
date of 11th October, 1855 : 

“ To London Tavern. Met there Dickens, Thackeray, J errold, 
Pollo<^, Stanfield, Murphy, Fladgate, Charles Knight, Long- 
man, judge Willes (who wished to know me), Russell Sturges, 
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W. Beckett, Leech, Mark Lemon, F. Cunningham, White, Brad- 
bury, Evans, Boberts, Spedding, &c. The meeting was one of 
men most cordially disposed to be happy. All glad to meet and 
pay a tribute to a man of genius. The dinner was superb. My 
place was between Stanfield and Judge Willes, next to whom 
was Jerrold, Stanfield being on the left hand of Dickens, who 
was in the Chair. The dinner lasted about two hours, Dickens’ 
speech was of course very good, but not his very best. Willes 
was surprised at the eloquence of Dickens. Albert Smith im- 
provised a song with remarkable felicity, full of point and 
huhiour, on the event and observations of the evening. It was 
a great success.” 

In the following year there is the interesting record of a 
morning visit to the ruins of Covent Garden Theatre : 

“ApnZ 1856. — Passing by Covent Garden Theatre, I 

stopped the driver and directed him to the entrance. The 
eustoa made much objection to my entrance, but on giving my 
card and insisting that Mr. Gye would desire that I should have 
admittance, he yielded, and called a fireman to show me the 
interior. It was, as ruin over is, a melancholy sight ;* but it 
did not affect me. It was, not my theatre, the scene of my 
anxieties, my struggles, my trials, and my sufferings and my 
triumphs ; that had long since been changed.” 

In the spring of 1856, Macroady paid a short visit to Paris, 
where Dickens was then staying. He saw Bistori act, visited 
George Sand, in company with his friend Begnior of the 
Com4die Fran^aise, and witnessed part of the performance of 
her adaptation of Shakespeare’s * La You Like It,’ which he 
notes as a failure.t 

Jvly 5th, 1856. He records the death of Young : 

*‘Bead with deep emotion the death of ‘Charles Mayne 
Young, aged seventy-nine.’ My struggle in professional life 
was against him, and for several years we were in rivalry 
together ; disliking, of course, but still respecting one another. 
I am now the only one of the men who made up that artistic 
constellation at Covent Garden.” 

* Covent Garden Theatre was destroyed by fire, 6th March, 1856. 

t M. Delaunay, then a young actor at the ITidStre Fran 9 ais, was the 
Orlando, and the piece was otherwise well acted, but its inherent &ults of 
construction made its success impossible, ■ . 
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And he retnmed to the subject on the following day : 

“ The news of Young's death yesterday depressed me more 
than those who had witnessed our contention for the prize of 
public favour could have conceived. I had a very sincere 
respect for him. No two men could have dijSered more in the 
character of their minds, in their tastes, pursuits, and dis- 
positions; but his prudence, his consistency in his own peculiar 
views, and the uniform respectability of his conduct, engaged 
and held fast my esteem for him, from the time that the 
excitable feelings of immediate rivalry had passed away. I am 
thankful that I had the opportunity of proving that.” 

In 1857, Macready was in London in the beginning of the 
year, and assisted as a spectator at the private theatrical per- 
formances* given by Dickens at his residence, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, of which he wrote to Lady Pollock : “ It was 
remarkably, extraordinarily clever, in all respects. The acting 
uncommonly good ; I mean positively so, and rendered so much . 
more effective by the general harmony of the party. I do not 
wonder at your having recourse to your cambric. The per- 
formance excited me very much.” 

Later in this year he attended the meeting of the Social 
Science Association at Birmingham, and paid a visit to an old 
Rugby schoolfellow, the Walhouso of early days, who, in 1812, 
took the name of Littleton, was Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1834, and in 1835 had been created Lord Hatherton. He gave 
also lectures at Bradford, Bridport, Weymouth, Blandford, and 
Beading ; and spent part of the autumn at Gharmouth, on the 
Dorsetshire coast, which he describes himself as leaving with 
reluctance, and going back to the home which possesses the 
images of, and the associations with, so many lost ones.” 

The year 1858 was saddened by the death, in June, of 
Macready’s daughter Lydia (Lillie), and it was followed in 
November by that of his “ sister and friend,” Letitia, which 
put an end to the longest companionship of his life ; and again, 
and twice within six months, the mournful journey to London 
and the slow procession to Eensal Hreen Cemetery had to be 
made. 

In the latter part of the year 1859 Macready left his 

* ‘The Frozen Deep,’ by Wilkie Golliiui, and Buckstone’e fiiroo of ‘Uncle 
John.’ 
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seclusion at Sherborne to say farewell to his eldest son and his 
wife, on their departure from England on their returning to 
Oeylon; but during these years he continued, as always, 
devoted to his educational work, and was occasionally deliver- 
ing lectures or readings at Sherborne and other places. 

The beginning of the year 1860 was marked by preparations 
for leaving Sherborne, where the house to which he had retired 
from London had become too large for his now diminished 
family, and which had now so many sad associations connected 
wiJbh it ; in Macready’s own'words, it was “ mournful to look on 
the many empty seats around the once crowded table, and life 
had lost much of its charm in the absence of those whoso 
presence once made its happiness.’* The move to Cheltenham 
now resolved upon was, therefore, in every way a desirable one. 

He gave a final reading of ‘ Othello,’ for the benefit of the 
Literary Institution, and, on the 27th of March, upon resigning 
the Presidency of the Institution, a handsome silver epergne 
was presented to him, with the unanimous vote of the members, 
expressing their regret at 'his departure and their grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the services rendered by him to the Society. 

On the 30th of March, he took leave of his evening school, 
and has thus described the occasion : — “ I gave to them the 
Bibles and distributed the prizes, received the kind boys’ testi- 
monial (a handsome silver paper-knife), addressed them and the 
assembly. Dr. Williams, and other friends. All spoke jn most 
affectionate and regretful terms. Have I not reason to be 
grateful to God — and am I not so ? Blessed be His name.” 

Macready’s marriage with his second wife took place in 1860, 
and was celebrated at St. John’s Church, Eedland, Clifton, on 
the 8rd of April in that year. Mrs. Macready was the fifth 
daughter of Henry Spencer, Esquire, and a grand-daughter of 
Sir William Beechey, B.A., painter to George HI. and Queen 
Charlotte. His residence for the remainder of his days was 
now fixed at Cheltenham, where a house in Wellington Square 
received him and his family, and where his life was from hence- 
forth one of complete retirement. He enjoyed corresponding 
with old friends, and also occasional visits from them. Most 
of his time was spent in his library with his books, or in 
preparing for the evening readings, which were the delight of 
his domestic circle. 
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Macresdy’s yonngest son, Cecil Frederick Nevil, was born the 
7 th of May, 1862, and several years succeeded of much tranquil 


The letters which now follow, in the order of their dates, 
hare been selected from those written by Macready to the 
Editor, and to Lady Pollock, from the time of his retirement to 
Sherborne, until the time when he almost ceased to write at 
all:— 

Sherborne, Dorset, Febrnary 6th, 1862. 

My dear Pollock, — The date of your letter looks reproach- 
fully at me. But I think 1 may justly deprecate any discontent 
with the long delay of my acknowledgment, in referring to 
the unhappy state in which your kind and welcome greeting 
found the inmates of our home, and in which so many of them 
have continued. Mrs. Macready’s health is an incessant cause 
of anxiety to ns. She is, I fear, wasting under a disorder 
which medical science has hitherto failed to reach. God 
knows to what issue it will come! But the alternations of 
hope and fear, and the needful attention even to the sustaining 
of her spirits, occupy much of each day, and will help to 
account for the heavy balance of correspondence against me. 
We have a sick room, too, upstairs; but we believe in the 
appearance of returning health, that comes to gladden that. 
It was a great pleasure to us in our unusually melancholy 
Christmas time to read of your happy gathering at dear 
Dickens’s. I was with yon all in spirit, and could afterwards 
in your account see the happy looks of the brilliant crowd and 
enjoy the gaiety of such a memorable evening. What shall I 
render you for all the delightful account of your delightful 
evening? What can Sherborne have to tell of itself that can 
be worth the listening to ? All that has happened to raise a 
ripple on the dull surface of our stagnant life has been a sort 
of eoirie, which I gave in the hall to the members of our little 
Mechanics’ Institution, in the shape of a lecture on the influence 
of poetry on the mind, illustrating my discourse with two or 
three recitations, to which they listened with an earnestness of 
attention that very much interested me. I am quite sure you 
would have been deeply gratified in witnessing the decorous 
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manner, and, I may say, the gentlemanly feeling, , that they 
evinced, without any occurrence to disturb the pleasant even 
tone of the entire ceremony. My poor wife, who was most 
anxious that it should come off, and who, I fancy, made herself 
temporarily better, that it should do so, sate upstairs, listen-* 
ing to catch any sound from below, and waiting, with efforts 
at patience, for a report of the proceedings. I am striving to 
improve the Institution, hut my country neighbours have not 
much sympathy with the project of elevating the operative 
class. I trust that your solicitude for your brother has been 
happily relieved before this, and that he has recovered, or may 
hope to recover, the sight of his eye. My wife, sister, and 
Eatie join with me 'in affectionate remembrance to Mrs. Pollock ; 
and with every kindest wish, 

I remain always and sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Macbbadv. 


Sherborne, Dorset, February 19th, 1852. 

This morning’s post brings me, my dear Mrs. Pollock, 
your kind invitation, which extorts from me, one or two days 
earlier than my intention, the answer to your former welcome 
and interesting letter. But first — you will soon see in print 
my reasons for not accepting the pleasure you propose to me. 
1 have given notice to the persons conducting the affairs 
of the Theatrical Fund of my inability to undertake the duties 
of Chairman at their festival. The state of Mrs. Macready’s 
health keeps me in such constant anxiety, between such painful 
alternations of grasping at the shadow of any hope, and flinkin g 
under an almost numbing depression, that I really cannot bear 
to contemplate a responsibility, for which I see no prospect of 
the ability to prepare myself, and which, at the very last 
moment, I may he compelled tU relinquish. It is not, therefore, 
probable that I shall leave home, at least citywards, for many 
a day, my presence being indispensable at home, and rendered 
more than ordinarily so (if there may be degrees in so positive 
a necessity) by the incapacitating illness of my suffering 
partner. But hope is the life of life; and I caimot help 
looking out beyond these present heavy months to the brighter 
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ones of summer, praying that they may bring health and 
cheerfulness again to our melancholy aWe, and that vrith 
them you and Mr. Pollock and Julian will come to make the 
summer holiday, to which we bend our thoughts and straining 
eyes as one of the events of our year. You think we should 
hot tr^ to see beyond the present ; but when that is dark, may 
we not do well to believe that the little gleam along the 
horizon’s rim may have sunshine in it ? If you could but 
know how ingenious and how pertinacious is hope to those, 
who, at sea, are longing for a sight of land, in proving and 
insisting that the fog-banks in their distance must be terra 
firrm, you would concur in the reasonableness of our clinging 
to the belief, that the summer must be well with us, repaying 
us for much that, under such expectations, we are contented to 
undergo. Mrs. Macready sends her love to yon, and participates 
with Katie and my sister and myself in all our summer plans. 

I was very much amused with your description of tho 
marionettes ; it was so faithful that I saw them distinctly, as 
I remember them at Eome, where I used to give my nightly 
attendance at their theatre. On one occasion I recollect the 
arlecehino was exciting the bursts of laughter of the audience, 
when tho tinkling of a bell was heard from the street — the 
performance, suddenly stopped, the whole audience went down 
upon their knees, I, of course, among the rest (“ At Borne,” &c.), 
and till the sound of the bell had ceased to be heard, the silence 
was profound. I whispered to my neighbour, “ What is that ?” 
She answered, “ It is the Lord.” It was the Host being carried 
to a dying person.* I quite agree with you that our actors and 
actresses might take a lesson in unconsciousness that would 
greatly benefit their audiences from those earnest players. 
The mere recollection of them is a pleasure to me. I have 
been interrupted in my letter by a two hours’ visit from an 
interesting person, who lectured at our little Institution last 
night on ‘Milton as a Man,’ and gave us a very eloquent 
discourse. He has just left me, but with little time to finish 
my letter, which, however, is already quite long enough. I was 
truly glad to hear that your good husband had quite recovered 
from his severe cold, of which Forster had informed me also. I 
wish he could enjoy the benefit of our mild and yet bracing 
* This anecdote also occurs in the ‘ Reminiscences,’ vol. i. p. 269. 
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air, but 1 trust he will when there is more shade and more need 
of it. 

I cannot imagine how you can have possessed yourself with 
the idea that Gertrude was a participator in the murder 
of Hamlet. The random words in that moment of maddening 
excitement are not meant to couple the two acts of murder and 
marriage as crimes of his mother. The furious intimation of 
his father’s fate is one of those evidences of penetration into 
the human heart, on which one cannot reason, one can only 
feel that Shakespeare’s genius is above all laws of art. The 
words are inconsequent, they are unjustifiable, but they are 
what Hamlet would have said, and it would be a reasonable 
argument that, under similar circumstances, they must have 
been said, such actual truth of feeling is in their opposition to 
the truth of fact. I feel certain that I could satisfy you upon 
the point with the book before me, because then I could use 
Shakespeare’s language in place of my own, which I have been 
more used to, and which I could apply so much more effectually 
to my argument. He, Hamlet, moreover, would not load his 
uncle with all those terms of obloquy and vituperation, if his 
mother merited her share of them. I have not time to write a 
more logical and sane reply to your question ; but I will most 
gladly defer the discussion of the point until we can debate it 
in full synod here, and I am sure I shall satisfy you, for, I 
repeat, it is a matter to feel and not to reason on. Give my 
very kindest regards to your husband, of whom I hope to hear 
continued good accounts. I hate , and fear all kinds of colds 
and coughs— I have too much reason. 

Always believe me. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macbbadt. 


28, Berkely Square, Bristol, May 28th, 1852. 

Mv DEAB Mbs. Polixhx, — ^As I look upon the date of your 
first letter, for there are two lying before me, I am disposed to 
repine and be angry with myself, that it should have been so 
very long since you heard from me. But in this life, there are 
few evils that do not carry some consoling reflections with 
them ; and whilst I regret that the interval between my letters 
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should have been so long, I have a selfish satisfaction in 
learning that it seems so to you. How happy should I be 
if I had less grave reasons for my long silence, and that 1 had 
the direct confession of neglect and idleness to make, with the 
confidence I should at the same time have in your indulgence ! 
But what may appear to distant friends an idle life is more 
engrossed by cares and occupations, where sickness is, than 
any but those who have experience of this sad condition of 
our existence can be aware of. There is no longer regularity 
or certain command of time, when that sickness, which keeps 
its attendants and watchers in constant agitation of hope and 
fear, has fixed itself in our abode. How often is the hour 
or hours, in which with lighter spirits any employment or 
amusement might be undertaken, given up to lonely silence, 
in which with the feeling that wo cannot use our minds over 
others thoughts, we sit and brood over our own, recalling what 
has been enjoyed, or contemplating the possibility of what is to 
be feared ! This has been my condition, and is yet to be : my 
only hope is God’s indulgent mercy. 1 have had occupation 
too — in various ways : and perhaps it may seem strange, that 
I did not make my acknowledgment of your letter part of my 
occasional employment. My reason was, that others would be 
less considerate and indulgent than you, and that therefore I 
might be worldly wise in escaping reproach, where it was 
to be apprehended, and in availing myself of friendship’s 
charity, where 1 was sure it would be extended. 

You wish to know ‘ how we are going on :’ my answer cannot 
be counted on for successive days ; for the complexion of our 
life takes colour from my poor wife’s varying state. At times wo 
are encouraged to sanguine hope, and presently all the promise 
that had beguiled us seems taken from us. All are well at 
home except the one whose dangerous illness makes us even 
still more sensible how precious she is to us all. You will 
see by my date that I only repeat to you the substance of the 
reports I receive, which have been— not worse than I bad 
reason to hope. And I did not thank you for remembering 
my birthday ! — and yet I did, most fervently, as I read your 
letter, though the words were not written down.. I am con- 
fident, you give me credit for so much. Now to convince you, 
that, though no written answer has been returned to your 
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letter, the subject of it has been in my mind, I am going to 
make a confession that will amuse you, although it is one of 
which 1 ought to he somewhat ashamed. Suppose me standing 
before yon, with self-convicted looks, the deepest brick-dust 
blush that my complexion can take, and, at last, covering my 
face with my hands, groaning out the avowal, ‘ I bad never 
read “ Clarissa Harlowe 1 ” ’ How I have got through nearly 
sixty years of existence without this needful qualification for 
admission into intelligent society and yet passed muster, must 
appear so strange to yon, that yon will suspect me of making 
oSCasionally false pretences to an acquaintance that was above 
me; My conscience however acquits me of all such social 
swindling, for how I obtained so much information I cannot 
tell, hut I was not only acquainted with the story in its 
general outline, but was familiar with several of the characters, 
and knew the particulars of some of the most interesting 
incidents. I suppose I must have listened with the affected 
indifference (disguising the deepest attention) of conscious 
ignorance, when the merits of the work have been discussed. 
You might however have suspected me of imposture, if I had 
replied to your reference upon the vague idea I bad of the 
novel; and therefore to be honest, at the expense of my 
character for punctuality, I have read the eight volumes ! 
How much therefore have I to be grateful to you for ! It is 
really a satisfaction to have added to one’s store of recollections 
and refiections, the maxims and the characters to which you 
have opened my eyes. In regard to that peculiar merit which 
you attribute to the book, viz., the womanly expression of 
womanly feeling in Clarissa, I am not quite so certain that it 
strikes one at the outset ; and am almost persuaded to believe 
that we fall into the admission as we get involved in the 
interest of the events. It is rather, I think, a nice' point 
to determine : certainly, my mind is not conclusively made up 
in respect to it. This however is sure, that I have great 
pleasure in acknowledging my obligation to you for the 
gratification of its perusal. Of the drameUia personae I think 
Miss Howe, bating a little excess of woman’s first tempter, 
is the most loveable. Clarissa is not to be pardoned for her 
inclining to such a perfectly detestable, I think disgusting, 
person as Lovelace— lago I conceive a preferable character. 
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Bat I forget that I am wasting my paper, and your time 
if yon condescend to read all this rambling stuff, and no word 
about pleasant, pretty Esther * — for she must be very pretty, 
'having that beauty which irradiates even what might he 
formless and colourless, expressive of sweetness. My com- 
plaint against ‘ BleaK House ’ is the monthly interval. I have 
just read the June number and am impatient for July. I began 
this letter at Bristol, where I have been lecturing without, 
like Thelwall, “being pelted” — hut am hardly yet quite 
certified that I may not have been guilty of deserving the 
tribute for my impertinence. Mrs. Macready has had several 
successive good days, and we believe, and try to persuade her, 
she must be on the way to recovery. Unhappily, she is not 
blessed with a hopeful disposition. Oh ! what a boon of good 
was hope ! What should we be without it ? But I am really 
shocked to find myself thus unmercifully writing on. Give my 
very kindest regards to your husband, and tell him that his turn 
will come next, and that I will very soon inflict my tediousness 
on him. 

I am always. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. 0. MACREAnV. 


Sherborne, Dorset, July 6th, 1862. 

Mv Dear PoLiiOOK, — What can it signify bow 1 have been 
deterred so long from acknowledging your last letter if none of 
the blame of my delay can be imputed to defective will ? I 
have been more busy than to you, bustling in the world, 1 may 
seem to have been ; and the intervals of leisure accorded to me 
have been rendered of little avail by the state of low spirits, in 
which the sad prospects of our home have so constantly sunk me. 
I have been going to write to yon — I cannot count the times — 
but repeatedly have found that I had not the heart. You will, 
I know, be. glad to think that my handwriting is an evidence of 
change to brighter views; but I am compelled to cast a damp 
on all such friendly hopes. Mrs. Macready’s state of health 
continues to occasion us the same anxiety, we'aring down the 

* Esther Summerson in ‘ Bleak House.’ 
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elasticity of hope. We have a gleam of encouragement from 
this sunny weather; but our expectations hare been so fre* 
quently disappointed that we now distrust these temporary 
indications of amendment, and can only give faith to what will 
seem almost a miraculous restoration. She desires her kindest 
regards to you and Mrs. Pollock, and wishes me to say that, to 
see this beautiful sunshine, and not to have yon basking and 
idling in it, gives her additional cause of impatience with her 
unyielding malady. In every little respite from suffering her 
{{pirits rise, and we have looked forward through the year with 
such earnest hope, that the loss of this anticipated happiness is 
very keenly felt by her. 

How much I participate in her regrets, and can but ill 
repress my repinings ! I have had no holiday since I saw yon, 
and this was to recompense me for my dreary year. To-day 
we have every door and window open, and here 1 sit as in a 
tent, only cooler, with those bright green fields and rich woods 
direct in prospect. It is quite a day to saunter in the shade, 
and talk about Shakespeare, and rake up all solacing and 
strengthening thoughts from the pages of the unfashionable 
poets. But we will hope this is to be, though now, unhappily 
’ for me, it is not. 

Your letter to me was very interesting, though very much 
engrossed by politics. Now the question comes on — of what 
the country has to say to Lord Derby ? for as yet .no actual 
party stands up against him. The hostility to him is hypo- 
thetical, for he does not seem to me even yet to have distinctly 
stated what his purposes are, and therefore the question for or 
against must with many stand upon an “ if” — with those who 
are not directly pledged to party. There are agents at work, 
which make the question of government of much less import- 
ance than it once was; powers in action, that will bear on 
mankind above the control of individual minds — the railways, 
the telegraph, the gold-fields, and the inevitably rapid rise of 
the colonies to importance. The genius to guide, and to abstain 
from intermeddling or obstructing, is what we seem (as I think) 
to want. If Lord Derby has the greatness of mind to act upon 
the lesson Colbert received of hmez faire, he will be equal 
to the time — and what greater praise could political genius 
achieve ? But it is much to expect from ordinary politicians. 
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vrho rarely appreciate the merit of knowing how to rely on 
what Calhoun termed “ masterly inactivity.” 

We have no contest in onr county : but a candidate from 
Sherborne has started for Brighton, to the amusement of all his 
townsmen. If he succeeds, I think I shall start at the next 
election. Let me not forget to ask you, if you think Mr. 
Babbage likely to be able to assist me in recommending for a 
lecture on some scientific subject, some able man, whose style is 
popular, and whose charge would be moderate, for our little 
Literary Institution ; its session begins in October next, and con- 
tinues through the winter. It is an association in which I take 
great interest, and for the advancement of which I find great 
difficulty in awakening any ardour among onr slow people. 
Time is rushing away with me, though ‘ Bleak House ’ makes 
the months appear long. I suppose you see poor Forster, who, 
I think, must be getting better. Bemember me most kindly to 
Mrs. Pollock — a most unwilling remembrance. 

And believe me always 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. 0, Maobeady. 


Plymouth, September 23nl, 18.')2. 

My deab Pollock, — The event so long dreaded has come 
to pass. It is God’s will, and to this thought and to the faith 
that there is mercy and good in all He purposes, I turn for 
support in an affliction and under a bereavement that takes 
the sunshine from my remaining life. I have neither heart 
nor words to dwell upon this subject. 

You will say all that is most kind for me to your wife and 
to Miss Herries, and believe me always. 

Your sincere friend, 

W. C. Maobeady. 

I go to London to-morrow. 


Sherborne, Dorset, October 29tb, 1852. 
My deab Mbs. Pollock, — My reading has been very little 
varied of late. The time I have had out of school hours has 
been given to correspondence and the perusal of authors who 
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deal but little with works of the imagination. I am therefore 
left far behind by the reading world, not even being acquainted 
with the merits of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which every one seems 
to have read. I have not seen Q-uizot upon Shakespeare, 
which, if you send to me, I will read as speedily as I can, and 
return it in reasonable time. Though I must confess to you I 
do not often derive much pleasure from the endeavours of 
critical writers to explain to us their own ideas of that un- 
approachable genius, or to teach us what should be ours. I 
think Dumas, with all the extravagant enthusiasm of his 
nature, yet gives but a truthful summing-up of the universal 
qualities with which that mind was stored. When 1 have 
looked on Niagara, which I have done as often in my life as I 
could, and with an actually fascinated delight, I have felt it to 
be an impertinence to attempt its description ; and nothing 
that I have ever seen on the subject has shaken my conviction. 
My opinions on the all but miraculous power of Shakespeare 
are very similar. He has always appeared to me to be nearest 
in affinity to the creative mind of anything earthly ; and I am 
disposed to believe that persons in writing upon him are less 
anxious to diffuse and make more manifest his glories, than to 
gain a little lustre to themselves by coming within the wide 
circle of his radiance. This is not a very good spirit, you will 
think, in which to examine the judgment of M. Guizot. Of all 
that I have read on Shakespeare I prefer, though even then 
with some reservations, Goethe’s remarks on Hamlet in his 
‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ Let mo thank you, for I am idly rambling 
on, for your most kind inquiries. We are wearing time away 
in a monotonous, but I hope not altogether an unimprov- 
ing manner. The health of our home is, thank God, good, and 
day succeeds day with but little change in each to distinguish 
it. I am far from complaining of this settled quiet, which 
perhaps some might term gloom : as I cannot recall the past, it 
is my chief indulgence to enjoy its memories. Our weather is 
cold and damp, and the autumn leaves are taking their deepest 
tints and baffling the labours of the gardener to keep his walks 
clear. Bemember me with every kindest expression of regard 
to your husband ; and with my sister’s and Katie’s best love, 
believe me ever, - , Most sincerely yours, 

W^ d Macbbady. 
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Sherborne, Dorset, March 15th, 1863. 

Mt dear Mbs. Pollock, — For these five or six days past I 
have put off, to the next, my purpose, long delayed, of writing 
to you, in the hope that the rheumatism, which has incapaci- 
tated me, would give way to patience, and the more active 
remedies I have been trying. To-day I am out of pain ; but 
am rebuked, whilst I am gratified, by the arrival of your un- 
deserved and most kind token of remembrance. 

You may readily conceive with what hesitation I now speak 
of a future in this life. Uncertainty and doubt are ever present 
to me in every promise. But still among those “ whispers,” 
that hope gives of “ promised pleasure,” I have listened with 
the greatest delight to that which repeats the probability that 
my friend Pollock and yourself will make your viUegiatwa with 
us for at least some part of the summer. So much has befallen 
us, since you were here, to cast shadows on our walls, that I 
cannot hold out to either of you any allurement beyond “the 
air and skies,” which we think have health in their breezes. 
If for these, and our rural walks, you would literally domesti- 
cate with ns for a time, it would greatly add to the enjoyment 
of my summer. My Katie will be at home to pour out 
raptures about her Eden to you, and I will go back to Shake- 
speare for the disentanglement of any knotty critical question 
that may divide and perplex us. For any effect that 1 once 
might have been able to lend his magic verse by the power of 
voice, the day is past. The instrument no longer obeys the 
master’s hand. But this is not strange in a world of changes 
and decay. Will you then take your lodgings at Sherborne 
House, and, “ greatly independent ” of us for your amusement, 
will you give us the holiday we shall enjoy in your society ? 
You will understand me, that 1 do not propose making strangers 
of you, and scarcely, in the general acceptation, visitors, but 
would wish, that you should make up your minds to our homely 
country home as yours. 

My hand is slower than its wont, and there is Time’s, which 
never has rheumatism, moving rapidly on to the post half^ 
hour. 

Of the two quotations from Shakespeare and Pope, I cannot 
but think each admirably adapted to the respective feeling of 
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the utterer, and doubt whether one was euggested by the other. 
But this may be matter of discussion hereafter. I think 
Collier has stumbled upon a very precious bundle of restorations, 
among which there may be mistakes of the ear and misreading 
of the handwriting, and, again, differences of opinion even on 
the truth. But from what I have read, I think the discovery 
a great boon to the readers of Shakespeare. I have seen 
Tennyson’s corrections and additions, and think them very 
great improvements to a very noble ode. 
j^ere is a second summons, you will say, in good time. 

I was much interested by your account of Hare-Townsend, 
and Forster — but that too must be laid upon the same shelf 
with “ the hand across the vast.” 

I shall be in London next month, but on a hurried visit of 
business. 1 shall not fail however to see you. 

Bemember me affectionately to your husband ; and with my 
sister’s love, and all due fulfilment of your messages, I hastily 
but most heartily subscribe myself, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Macbeady. 


Sherborne, Dorset, June 23rd, 1853. 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — These two last days the. aching 
of my eyes (from looking long on paper, and from the said eyes 
being so much the worse for wear) has obliged me to defer my 
acknowledgment of your interesting letter of the 12th-13th, 
which I had decided should be answered to-day without fail, when, 
lo ! your 'brief note comes as a sort of reminder to me of my 
long delay. Well, but now I must settle this last account first. 
We have been counting on you for the first week in July ; but 
shall be delighted to havo you at your own time, for what is 
most agreeable and convenient to you both will be most in 
accordance with my wishes. You know it is a sort of “ moated 
grange ” to which you venture yourselves, and to which you 
give a pleasure, that its uncheery gloom cannot hope to reflect 
to yon. Fix, therefore, your own date to your arrival, and I 
will mark it or ** set ” it with goldq^ letters in my calendar. 

Your account of the Cologne minstrels almost drew me up 
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to London : if I could hare fashioned any excuse of a grave 
kind that would have justified me to myself in running away 
for three or four days, 1 certainly should have been found 
among the happy number who lent their ravished ears to the 
music you describe so enthusiastically, and which seems to 
reach my idea of the perfection of the power of harmony. But 
“ fate has fast bound me,” and I must be satisfied with listening 
to the birds around me, and finding melody in the cadences of 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s lines. This is all the music that 
our Boeotian, not Arcadian, town can afibrd. You will let me 
know when we may expect you, how soon after the 7th of 
July. Katie and Willie are both with me, and the latter much 
improved in health by his absence. To-day is the first of 
summer we have had, and is really one which we might pass 
under heaven’s roof. London will begin to feel very prison- 
like, 1 should imagine, if, as I hope it may, this weather 
continues. Our freer country air will then, I trust, be more 
welcome to you. 

I remain ever. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Macrbady. 


Bournemouth, Hants, August 9th, 1853. 

My dear Pollock, — In my desire to be furnished with 
abundant gifts to my adopted institution, for so the apathy of 
our Sherbomian magnates will justify me in calling it, I took 
advantage of yesterday’s post to enclose a message of inquiry 
to you in my hasty acknowledgment of your’s and Mrs. Pollock’s 
kindness ; and to-day I follow it with my apologies for press- 
ing on you so startling an invitation in so abrupt a manner. 
This, however, I know you will readily excuse. Whether you 
will as readily feel disposed to come and tell my rustic friends 
who Dante was, what were his aims and objects of his life, and 
how they were frustrated, on what pinnacle of fame he stands, 
and what was the kind of work that placed him there— that 
is the question.” If my lungs had held good, and my head 
were equal to the employment, I should apply their powers in 
tihis way, and endeavour “to scatter plenty” of knowledge 
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amoBgj^my less fortunate fellov-men. But 1 am a wom>out 
instrument, and have to content myself with the manifestation 
of my will, 

I was very much interested by your remarks en the. German 
Hamlet. With much attention to the various criticisms I have 
seen on Devrient, I am disposed to regard him as a very second- 
rate mind. You characterize his performance as “ frigid and 
tiresome.” There is a volume in those two words. The morbidly 
acute sensibility and sensitiveness of Hamlet to be frozen up 
and. stagnated in a declaiming and attitudinising statue or 
automaton leaves room for no further remark, but induces me 
to submit to yon, whether yon have not conceded more to the 
actor than he can rightly claim in pronouncing “ his under- 
standing of the character to be correct.” We apply these terms 
of praise (and they are high praise) erroneously, I think, to a 
man who, in his delivery, shows us he understands the words he 
is uttering. But to fathom the depths of character, to trace its 
latent motives, to feel its finest quiverings of emotion, to com- 
prehend the thoughts that are hidden under words, and thus 
possess oneself of the actual mind of the individual man^ is the 
highest reach of the player’s art, and is an achievement that I 
have discerned but in few. Kean — when under the impulse of 
his genius he seemed to eluich the whole idea of the man — was 
an extraordinary instance among those possessing the faculty 
of impersonation. But if he missed the character in his first 
attempt at conception, he never could recover it by study. 
Mrs. Siddons, in a loftier style and to a greater extent, had 
this intuitive power. Indeed, she was a marvel — I might 
almost say a miracle. John Kemble is greatly over-rated, I 
think, by the clever men who, in their first enthusiasm, caught 
a glimpse of the skirts of his glory. Neither in Hamlet, nor 
Macbeth, nor even in the passionate parts of Coriolanus did 
he give me the power of belief in him. He was very clever in 
points and magnificent in person. But what am I doing, and 
where have I been led ?— reading you a dull discourse on matters 
that you must be very indifferent about. Well, as Falstaff 
says of himself I may say of the Prince of Denmark, “ I have 
much more to say on behalf of that same Hamlet,” but I cannot 
help smiling as I think of the much already said. 

I grow very angry in turning to politics, and, hating war as 
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I do, cannot help wishing that crafty and grasping «ha|barian 
Czar may have his battalions pnslied into the Prnth, Gronstadt 
and Odessa beaten about his ears, and some dexterous Orloff 
afterwards found to relieve mankind from his tyrannous 
machinations ! You see what a sanguinary politician I am I I 
must admit a most cordial abhorrence of Bussian Czars and 
Czarinas, from Peter the Brute, inclusive, down to this worthy 
descendant, who regards himself as having a mission to stop 
the march of human progress! Qwmque tandem? 1 am 
looking for Forster in about a month, though he tells me he 
has fallen lame again since his return from Lillies. 

I am ever always, dear Pollock, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeadt, 


Sherborne, Dorset, August 21st, 1853. 

Mt dbae Pollock, — I am very hardly driven for time, 
having been obliged to make the whole afternoon one of 
business, and my reluctance to lose another post (for 1 wished 
to write two days ago) will not let me defer to to-morrow what 
I can do, though so hastily, to-day. 

Imprimis, will you be the medium for carrying my best 
than^ to Mrs. Pollock for the very elegant volume I received 
yesterday, which I shall always greatly prize and shall read — 
indeed, am reading. 

Next, I have sent to Montagu Square two small books, one, 
Basil Montagu’s ‘ Selections,’ for Mrs. Pollock, and the other, 
Feltham’s ‘ Resolves ’ for yourself, if you will gratify me by 
accepting it. There is much good thought in it, and therefore 
much to set you thinking. They are both very favourite books 
of mine, to which I very often recur. 

Now, on the matter of the lecture, you take a more profound 
view of the subject than I desire. I should like my friends 
to be awakened to the fact of the existence of such a man 
as Dante — who, if they ever heard the word, is a myth to 
them! Now, for them to know there was such a person — to 
have an outline of his life — to know that he created a style of 
poem defying imitation— a rapid description of the plan of 
the work, &c., &c., would be a great gain to them, and might 
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tempt some of them to read his translated work, and would 
greatly assist them, in meeting with any mention of his name, 
to comprehend the purpose of its introduction. There must 
always be a beginning, and you might, in ruffling your feathers 
here, ascertain your strength of wing, and test your own 
powers in this very useful exercise of benevolence. Of the 
interest of the subject I have no doubt. The journey is a 
penance, I admit. In that particular you must weigh your 
powers of self-sacrifice, for I have not the effrontery to go 
beyond the assurance of what a gratification it would be to all 
of us, and what a valuable addition it would be on our list 
of lectures. Will your patriotism sustain you in the effort ? I 
sliould like to include your name in our “ honoured list ” of 
gratuitous contributors. 

Will you give me a line to Bournemouth, where my family 
still are, excepting Katie and Benvenuta ? 1 go to them on 
Tuesday. Will you give my very kindest regards to Mrs. 
Pollock ; and with my daughters’ love to her, and mine to your 
children,/ ‘ I remain always. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Bouruomouth, Hants, August 26th, 1853. 

My deab Pollock, — Your letter with its most gratifying 
prospect — soon I hope to consolidate into a promise— of your 
aid to our infant institution was welcomed by me last night 
with especial gratification. The information you would convey, 
and the enlightenment your discourse would give to our 
members on a subject of which at present they are in complete 
ignorance, would be most desirable. If you befriend us, I shall 
endeavour to awaken the attention of our hearers to this and 
subjects of similar interest, in anticipation of your visit. 

Our session opens in October and extends to the next Easter. 

Your sojourn in that delightful mountun tract calls up 
many delightful associations and memories, and makes me wish 
much — very much — that I could accompany you over Skiddaw 
and through Borrodale, and along those lovely lakes ; but my 
ramblings of pleasure are over, and I must be content, which I 
am, with calling up the vision of the past, and “ chewing the 
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food of sweet and bitter fancies” in “ the sundry contemplation of 
my travels.” See what it is to have been all one’s life speaking 
others’ language ! It still clings to me, a vile habit, but one 
which I cannot hope to live to cure. 

I return to-morrow to Sherborne. You will not forget my 
recommendation of this place to any friend needing a genial 
English climate. 

I remain always and sincerely yours, 

W. G. Macbeady. 

My kind regards to Mr. Spedding. 


Sberborao, Dorset, October let, 1853. 

Your letter, my dear Mrs. Pollock, led me “ away, away,” 
among the hills and by the lake sides of that lovely region you 
seem to have been so well enjoying ; and I could not forbear 
from thanking you indeed for your flattering wish that I had 
been of your party, though the chances of such indulgence seem 
passing altogether from me. It is in memory I must bring 
before me “ the tall rock, the mountain, and the deep and 
gloomy wood,” for I see little prospect of my ever travelling 
again to them ; but then, like poor liuth, I may say, they are 
all with me in my cell and when one paints in words, as you 
do, they return with all the vividness of colour and distinctness 
of form that the objects of a landscape receive from a bright 
shower of rain. There are very many things of beauty in 
the worlds of nature and of art that I hud hoped to have 
been able to treasure up among those precious objects which 
once seen are possessed for ever ; but the circle is narrowing 
around me, and I must be content to look out into the far 
distances beyond without the power of overstepping its bounds. 
Still it is delightful to sympathize with others’ enjoyment, and 
exercise one’s imagination in bodying forth their descriptions. 

Willie sailed on Saturday evening last, and I fear had to 
encounter the awful gale on Sunday ; but I trust by this time 
he is safe in Madeira. He was in very good spirits, and his 
health had been much benefited by his stay at Bournemouth, 
which place I liked better than any of the winter residences 
recommended to invalids that I have visited. But then it 
must be borne in mind that the weather was charming whilst I 
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was there. The soil ia sand, through which the rain drains, as 
fast BB it falls, therefore it is very dry. You are no doubt 
aware that the Consumptive Hospital is in course of building 
there. I have also been at a very out-of-the-way place called 
Salcombe, to the south of Kingsbridge, in Devonshire, where the 
aloe grows through the winter, and the geraniums are unpro- 
tected. I liked that as a residence for invalids very mneh ; 
but fancy is so arbitrary on the choice of place, so much de- 
pending on the peculiar state of health, on the direction of the 
taste or humours and even accident, that I am reluctant to 
recommend, where the motive for seeking change is so serious 
R one. I have also been to inspect Falmouth ; and I thought 
that the opposite village, called Flushing, was among the most 
desirable of all those places to which I had gone in search of 
climate. 

Shall you not be your husband’s companion, when “ full 
of great aims and bent on bold emprise ” he issues forth to 
enlighten our Dorsetshire boors ? I enclose you the announce- 
ment of our next session fer him, which you will please to give 
with my very kindest regards. 

G?he line about which you inquire, is Knowles’s : you will 
find it in the fifth act of * Virginius.’ 

I have the loves of our round table to deliver to you, 
having faithfully distributed your messages to all. 

With love to your little boys, 

1 remain. 

Always and sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbbady. 


Sherborne, Dorset, January 3rd, 1864. 

Mv BEAR Pollock,— 'It is a very great pleasure to have to 
thank you for the very elegant voliune* which came to me by 
this morning’s post, and I do so with the full enjoyment of 
possessing so pleasing a memorial of a highly valued friend, 
and with the prospect of much gratification in making ac- 
quaintance with its contents, and of profiting by its assis^ce 
in obtaining a better understanding of the original. It is 
beautifully got up, and in the glances I have taken I rejoice to 
* The Editor's Translation of Dante’s Divina Gommedia. 
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find my old young friend Soharf entitling himself so justly to 
your praise. 

We are undergoing the process of being snowed up or 
snowed in, which must be the result to ns of this continued 
Polar weather. We have no strict Police nor strict authorities 
to keep our pavements clear of the daily accumulation, and 
must very soon be literally in a state of blockade. 

I am in arrear of the world's news these many days, and 
do not know whether Turks or Bussians are uppermost ; but if 
wishes could in aught prevail, I should be glad the Czar were 
at the deepest bottom of either of his seas. Black or White. 

With all the New Year’s best and kindest greetings from 
all here to all with you, 

I remain, 

Always your sincere and attached friend, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Sherborne, Dorset, January 1.3th, 1854. ' 
My dear Mrs. Pollock, — I have been reposing these five 
or six weeks past in the belief that I should go to London in 
the latter part of January. You have added greatly to the in- 
ducements I have to desire the journey, but at the last moment 
I find myself unable to absent myself from home. I have 
written to some friends, who are contemplating their return to 
America, to know what extent of time will be granted to my 
chance and desire of seeing them, as at present I am bound 
down to home. Now you make my disappointment more bitter 
in proposing to me a pleasure I should so much covet, and yet 
which I cannot accept. Do you ever pass a little sweeper at a 
crossing, who replies to your assurance, that you have no 
money in your pocket, “Thank you, ma’am, all the same.” 
Think of that effort of virtue in the poor little fellow’s patience 
under the disappearance of the vision of the penny that he 
had seen in your face as you approached him, and yon will be 
able to appreciate my regretful gratitude in thanking you (o't 
the pleasure I must relinquish. 1 fancy Johnny and Butty 
have hooping-cough, but it is not very serious. Johnny had 
your message, and returns you his best love ; Katie and my 
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sister desire theirs, and with mine to your nursery; and kindest 
regards to your husband and Miss Maria Herries, 

I remain, 

Always and most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Maobbady. 


Sherborne, Dorset, May 19tb, 1864. 

*My bbab Mbs. Pollock, — It was my intention to have 
written to you this morning my thanks and lamentations in 
reply to the notice you so kindly sent me of the Cologne Choral 
Union. It was a message of despair to me — ogmi speranza 
was excluded, as the fatal dates shut the door upon the last ; hut 
the kindness of your thought for me was not thrown away, and 
most truly did I feel obliged by your endeavour to assist my 
wishes. The impediments in my way may perhaps cause me 
more obstinately to desire to overcome them, but whatever may 
give rise to the intensely earnest longing I have to hear this 
music I know not ; the fact is, I have never known an appetite 
BO - strong for the enjoyment of any work of art ; but the 
thought of it must be stored in that repository of dreams, 
where a world of imagined delights and beauties have been laid 
up before. I shall never hear this touching harmony. Very, 
very warmly do I thank you for all you have said to me about 
my dear Katie, and this is only to be added to the grateful 
utterance of my acknowledgments to you and my friend 
Pollock for your attentions to her, which she fully appreciated 
and greatly enjoyed. In consequence of your report of the 
attention given to her music, I have written to her to-day, 
extending to her the permission to take some lessons in singing, 
and I make no doubt she will wish to consult you on the 
master to whom she should apply. I am not satisfied with the 
distinctness of her enunciation ; and I am confident I am right 
in regard to the pure and spontaneous effect, if I express myself 
as I wish by that term, which I am anxious she should produce 
by singing the words as well as the air of her songs. One 
seldom hears anything of Prince Albert that does not raise 
one’s opinion of his understanding : of human nature we cannot 
venture to say more, for princes are hut men, but unhappily for 
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them and mankind, men will not think so. Will yon say to 
Pollock, with my very kindest regards, that I have not heard 
from Milnes, nor is it necessary, if he has only mentioned the 
application to the county Members? The Bishop is my 
principal care, it is with him that I hope to smother Mr. 
Parsons. As I have but four days in town, I cannot be yet 
aware of what engagements Dickens may make for me, but if 
I have a vacant morning I shall be truly delighted in devoting 
it to the Abbey, and showing you a face radiant with expression. 

Believe me. 

Always most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Maobbady. 


Sherlwrne, Dorset, July I7th, 1854. 

My dear Mrs. Pollock, — Whilst you were writing to me 
your very pleasant letter, full of good news of your own home, 
and of interesting reports from the houses of your friends, I 
was directing to you and the select few that' would care for 
such a remembrance, the newspaper account of our sayings 
and doings in our Institution’s new home on the previous 
Monday. If you read it through, which I do not mean to 
imply was to be expected, you would not have passed, I feel 
confident, without a word or two of approval, perhaps of 
interested curiosity as to the speaker, the address of Mr. Avery. 
He is the Wesleyan minister here, and I assure you, in address- 
ing that very association, stands in very bold relief by the side 
of all the Established Church parsons of our little town. 
Perhaps you will say that Methodist parsons are but a very 
poor return for your animated description of an evening spent 
between Sir Edward and Bobert Lytton ; but what am I to 
do ? Fate, that has tossed my frail bark for so many, many 
years, has at last stranded it upon a bleak and barren shore, 
where Methodist parsons seem the only real flowers that 
bloom. I shall send you, when printed, a more faithful report, 
in which will be included Pollock’s letter — published for the 
benefit of the anti-Institutionists, as well as for the reference 
of the good men and true. I anticipate great things from 
Bobert Lytton, and am therefore gratified that he should bear 
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me in mind. Tour defence or eulogy on Werter does not 
surprise me, for 1 can easily imagine the author of * Wilhelm 
Meister ’ uttering profound truths in such simple phrase and 
evoked by such ordinary occurrences that they might readily 
escape less penetrating observers. Who was the Greek 
philosopher that, in a little homely cabin, called to those in 
the storm outside, “ Come in, for here, too, there are gods I” 
Not every mind could feel and perceive the great' truth — and 
so it often is with the deep humanity and sometimes divinity 
that lies beneath the surface of a simple saying. But you will 
say to me, why will you keep company with those dreadful 
Methodist parsons, for it is they who give you the habit of 
preaching? Well, 1 'have - done. The cat is as bad as his 
namesake for roaming about Yerona’s streets. He is a most 
independent ^ntleman. Next week I expect to be in town, 
and will not fail to make an early arrangement with you for 
a visit to the Abbey, and anything in the way there or from. 
Katie is very diligent, really so, in respect to her music — 
quite in earnest. She sends her love, with those of Auntie and 
the tribe’s. With kindest regards to your husband, 

I am always, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Sherborne, Dorset, August 6th, 1854. 

Mt dear Mrs. Pollock, — ^The pleasure and interest your 
letter afforded was deserving a more prompt acknowledgment, 
and therefore there is another sin of neglect added to the 
many that have gone before it, for which it is waste of time 
and paper to apologize. You have time to read, and to write too 
— 1 have time for neither. You have made me read ‘ The Forest 
Sanctuary,’ which is another obligation in which I register 
myself your debtor, for it is beautiful exceedingly, awakening 
the loftiest, tenderest, and truest feelings. I say truest, in 
reference to the religious charity it inculcates, whilst the faith 
of the writer is evidently fixed as the martyrs. In the strength 
of Mrs. Heman’s compositions I think the feminine charac> 
teristics of purity and grace are never out of sight— she gives 
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pictures of true heroism, but it is a woman’s voice we seem to 
Wr uttering the noblest and most touching sentiments. To 
me this is a great charm; and makes me place her so far 
before the semi^masculine clevemess of Hiss Mitford, and give 
her the preference over the ponderous and often stately verse 
of Joanna Baillie.* My pencil has been very active in reading 
‘ The Forest Sanctuary,’ and the volume remains on the table 
that I may go completely through it. The death of Leonor is 
beautiful, and that of Inez most touching, indeed it is a 
delightful booh — to make one very sad. But I read the 
twentieth chapter of ‘ Zadig ’ after it, and that gave me consola- 
tion. I have never been able to penetrate into the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney.- That has been reserved with other works that 
I wish to make acquaintance with, and that I intend to read ; 
but believe, if ever I do, it will be in Heavdb. Have you 
looked at- the last cruel number of ‘Hard Times.’ The heart- 
breaking conclusion of it should justify our sending a round- 
robin remonstrance to Dickens. 1 have just returned from 
the saUe, and brought a whole packet of loves to you from the 
whole party : among them Johnny sends his “ best, best,” and 
thinks you “ very kind to give him his cat,” and wishes you to 
be told, that “ Tibby is very good.” I cannot leave this family 
party without relating to you an evidence that Lillie gave 
yesterday of her proficiency in the study of natural history. 
Butty was saying that she “should like to have a mare.” 
Lilly very confidently took her up— “ Why, you don’t know 
what a mare is!— A mare is an old she-horse, generally blind 
of one eye.” Should not Owen have this description of the 
animal ? 

Believe me, 

Always most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macready. 


Sherborne, Dorset, October 2nd, 1864. 
Mt dear Mrs. Forlooe, — I have been anxiously desiring 
to -write to you, for I have been wishing very much to have 
news of yon, 'most especially upon the health of my friend 
Pollock, of whom your late accounts have been very unsatis- 
voL. n. 2 F 
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factory. Most earnestly do I hope that he has found at. 
Tunbridge Wells an invigorating atmosphere, and that the 
languor, under which he was suffering at Lyme (with the 
distress of which I can so feelingly sympathize) has disap- 
peared under the bracing effect of free air and a more open 
country. Since I despatched my hurried lines to you, I have 
parted with my dear Willie and, you may readily imagine, the 
preparation for such an event, the separation, and the subse- 
quent need of repose of thought, would leave little time or 
^^position for employment of any other kind. I am here 
again, moving on in the old customary groove, downward and 

downward on the inclined plane, that leads to . How 

much I wish that I could, like^ you, extract amusement from 
British theatres, and criticism on journeymen playwrights. 
But I begin to find that retirement must be with me almost 
perfect vegetation. There is excellent sense in the exhortation 
of Burns, “ Let ns do or die;” for the torpid action of retire- 
ment or old age is a kind of lingering-out of existence, which I 
find “ weary, stale, flat, aid unprofitable.” But I forget that 
I am intruding my complainings upon you, which are in 
truth merely repinings at my own incurable laziness, which 
allows time to pass so unimproved by me. 

Did I tell you in my few lines from Lyme of the mistake you 
had fallen into in respect to Bichard Cumberland and the pub- 
lisher of the collected plays you had been devouring ?— a man, 
who, if my memory does not betray me, was under prosecution for 
some questionable publications, and who took up the resolution 
of “ reforming altogether ” his previous mode of business upon 
his purchase of the copyright of — I think — ‘ The Fatal Dowry.’ 

.What would Miss have said to you for so confounding 

the Terence and the Curll of our times ! You will be pleased 
to know that Willie left England in excellent spirits, rejoicing 
in improved health, and cheerfully surveying the opening of a 
prospect to exertion before him. His berth on board a very 
fine ship was all, in point of convenience, he could desire, and 
he met one of his own term at Haileybury on board, bound for 
Calcutta. It was no uninteresting sign of the times to observe 
on board Lord Lothian, who has lately taken a double first 
class at Oxford, and who is now on his way to make a tour in 
India, and see himself the countries for which he may be called 
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to legislate — how very good ! We have got a new vicar, on 
whom £atie and I are just going to call.' Katie desires her 
beet love to you, in which she is joined by Auntie, Johnny, 
and the tribe. Tyb is thriving. With love to the lesser 
ones, 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 

P.S. — Johnny desires me to say that “ Pussy is very well, 
but once he was ill.” 


Sherborne, February 7th, 1866, 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — ^That I am the most dilatory of 
your correspondents I feel certain, which would seem to argue 
one of the least grateful, but that I deny, in the Egyptian 
Queen’s own language, “ up to the hearing of the gods.” You 
know I have confessed to you my failing : I am' always busy, 
or seeming so, always oppressed with affairs, because I econo- 
mize my time so ill, and am such a victim to the varying 
state of my spirits. I have been desiring to thank you 
especially for your last letter. On a previous occasion the 
interposition of your counsel preserved mo from the sin of 
omitting to do what ought to be done, viz., giving the read- 
ing here which I had intended to give; and your last re- 
monstrance on my angry purpose of quitting the Institution 
has made mo sensible of the error of my ways, and satisfied 
me that it is my duty to remain and lend it all possible 
support. I cannot help laughing, regarding myself as a grey- 
haired Achilles, seized by the well-timed grasp of wisdom’s 
goddess, and brought to a sense of duty by her admonition. 
You will doubtless remember Dryden’s translation of the 
passage, with the two lines, the grandeur and beauty of which 
our friend Forster has always such delight in dwelling on : 

“ He said ; with surly faith believed her word, 

• And in the sheath, reluciaut, plunged the sword.” 

My faith is not surly, but hearty, entire, and in the best 

2 F 2 
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humour ; so there is no alloy to the satisfaction you will haye 
in learning the success of your interyention. 

I was yery much interested in your account of Bobo’s 
introduction to the mimic scene, and yery glad to learn that 
his imagination was so impressed and kindled by the actions 
and passion brought under his obsenration. 

From what you haye told me of Bobson, I think it is 
much to be regretted that he appeared after the schools of 
acting had been broken up. In the regular drama, you may 
rely upon it, with so much genius, limited as its range 
appears, he would haye identified himself with certain cha- 
racters, haye grown into them, and haye constituted an 
attractiye strength in the play’s representation; would haye 
been, in short, unique in his assumption of peculiar parts, and 
haye held a prominent place in a Shakesperian company of 
players. 

You make me almost “sin in enyy” that my children 
haye not the opportunity of hearing Faraday. Whilst they 
are the subjects of my pen, let me not forget to tell you that 
they all sent their best loyes from the dinner-table to-day, and 
Johnny his “ best, best, yery best.” Tybalt (who has hurt his 
leg in a trap, we think,) was of the party. 

Give my very kindest regards to your husband, and do not 
forget to inquire of him, if he does not intend to come and 
look after our Institution this year. Sherborne will be afraid 
to know herself, and will doubt her identity if she is to miss 
your annual yisit. 

I neyer read ! — at least, not books that I can make themes 
of remark, They are not bad ones, such as they are, notwith- 
standing. ‘ The Gaptiye Enight ’ was quite electric in its 
effect at Bristol. 

Belieye me, dear Mrs. Pollock, 
Always most sincerely yours, 

W. 0 . Maobeadv. 

So Miss Bogers* is gone first ! 


* Sister of Samuel Rogers. 
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Sherborne, Dorset, March 26th, 1855. 

Mt deab Mbs. Pollock, — The clock tells me that there 
are yet some quarters to run before my scholars come, and 
these I cannot use more agreeably to myself than in acknow- 
ledging your pleasant letter of the 10th — pleasant with one 
exception, the continued indisposition of your little Walter, 
with the recommendations of climate, &o., needful for his re- 
invigoration. I know 1 need not say that most fervently do I 
hope the sea air and the bracing breezes of Eastbourne will 
help to restore his spirits and strength. That real English 
beverage, ale, which had so much of both meat and drink in it, 
as perfectly justified Boniface’s eulogistic character of it, is 
rarely to be met with now. I wish you would ask of your medical 
man if that genuine English beverage (or, failing that, superior 
Stout,) would not be a good assistant to his diet. 1 will have 
faith in the downs of Eastbourne and generous living if the 
grand recipe of cod-liver oil be not prescribed, and trust that 
you may be able to bring us good news of the result of all your 
care in the course of the summer, or bring him with you, which 
will be better still. Miss Spencer has left us, and I have 
gone into school again, but it is only for two hours a-day, 
and my pupils are not very troublesome. It does not seem to 
me likely that I shall re-visit London this season. I have 
been much about of late, and the arrear of work at home is very 
considerable. I find I have not ' Les Maitres Sonneurs ’ among 
George Sand’s works, but it can wait, as I have more to read and 
more t© do than ever will be read or done in this world. My 
children are very well acquainted with the ‘Abbot of Canterbury.’ 

‘ Percy’s Eeliques’ is a sort of home-bouehe that is occasionally 
taken down at the close of a good day, for especial enjoyment. 
An improvised story, generally by accident, recounting the con- 
sequence of some fault of omission or commission recently 
reported is usually the sequel to dessert. Our evening’s 
reading now is ‘ Old Mortality.’ When I read that romance 
on its appearance above thirty years ago I thought it, and as it 
has lived in my memory I have ever since considered it, th& 
grandest and best of all that admirable novelist’s works. My 
recurrence to it confirms the impression it then made on me. 
I am reading other books, which are not in your way— for we 
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must all have onr peculiar tastes and opinions ; and therefore, 
as the dear old nurse in ‘Borneo and Juliet ’ says, “What they 
hid me say, I shall keep to myself.” 

Did you see in the Examiner the review of Owen Meredith’s* 
poems ? And did yon read the extracts ? If you did, 1 think 
you must have been struck with the presence of a genius in 
the deep thought remarkable in many of the lines. 

I was very much interested the last day I dined with you in 
observing the various directions of men’s minds with regard to 
the stirring wants of these days, the very different impressions 
ma;de on each of us by the same occurrences. Borne rejecting 
the representations of misconduct and imbecility in the 
management of our affairs, whilst others (alas ! for me) have 
writhed and been unmanned by the statements furnished to us. 
If persons assume that right to judge, to determine for them- 
selves on things of to-day’s occurrence, what can be said of 
those who would persecute for opinion on religions questions ? 
Churchmen may say they do not persecute now : no, they only 
disqualify, refuse to educate, sneer, and affect superiority to 
those who protest in a different mode from themselves. Johnny 
sends you his “ best, best love.” Lillie, Butty, Henry, their 
tests. Katie joins with Aunty in affectionate remembrances. 
She, Katie, is very industrious just at present, as I am going 
to be— soon. Give my very kindest regards to my friend 
Pollock, and always believe mo, dear Mrs. Pollock, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Maobbady. 


The Athenasntn, September 9th, 1855. 

My dear Pollock,— You sent me a most delightful letter, 
painting the cliffs and sunny slopes and dells and shadowy 
woods of an English Arcadia, redolent at once of the rich 
luxuriance of summer and the invigorating freshness of the 
channel breezes, that quite transported me back to Bonchurch 
and Yentnor; but with thatDioramic magician’s power, who 
used to give us atmospheres at his will over those grand and 


* The name under which Bobevt, Lurd Lytton, first published. 
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lovely scenes of moimtaiu and lake, that made a momentary 
doubt to us of our locality in the Begent’s Park, you diffused 
a glow, and scattered halcyon tints over the landscape which I 
believe may have been there in compliment to Mrs. Pollock and 
you ; but when I was lamenting the sufferings of the martyr in 
that isle of storms, I was undergoing worse fate than Master 
Stuart’s — ^a martyrdom undeserved. That treacherous clerk, 
James White, promised me Madeira, and glad enough should I 
have been to have got to port — O h ! For Heaven’s sake forgive 
me ! I never should have been guilty of such an enormity, but 
that really I have an excuse for not being quite in my sound 
wits. I am here in London — in London alone ; I have struggled 
down from Paddington through thickets of people, and hoped, 
on getting out of the wilderness, through which I have made 
my way, to find a comfortable dinner and the last week’s papers 
here ; and here I am, taking out my six guineas in pen, ink, 
and paper ! The news-room, coffee-room, all are shut up ! Is 
it not enough to drive a man to — make a bad pun ! If I were 
not so savagely hungry, I would begin the story of the Pig and 
the Fawn, but in my present state I should go clean meat mad, 
and make a bite at the waiter. I will not however forget, in 
an after-dinner mood, to send you a faithful chronicle of the 
event. The state of my circumstances is such (what am I to 
do for a dinner— or some one to dine with?) that I could be 
tempted to appropriate your plot, get Warren to write words 
to it, and go back to the stage to act it myself. Bemember me 
most kindly to your wife and to your belongings, and to the 
wife of James White ; but as for the man, beware of him ! he 
has played me a most scurvy trick. Myer esi, eaveio/ you 
promise me the pendant to the Fawn — but when is that “ some 
day,” on which it is to be told, to come off? If I live through 
this hunger fit, and “ come safe home, I shall yearly on tho 
vigil (of this day) feast my friends, and say to-morrow is Saint 
— no, Duke — Humphrey.” But that day may never come, 
which is no reason that yon should not come ; therefore if yon 
would say when you will, it would make Sherborne look as 
sunny and pleasant as you describe Ventnor. Cannot you take 
us in your way home ? (Apart to Mrs. Pollock — “ Can he not, 
Mrs. Pollock ?”) I hope to hear that you can. Meanwhile, may 
the gods defend you from the Athenieum in the month of 
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September, and keep you out of London till the rest of the 
people return to it ! 

Ever always most truly yours, 

W. C. Macsueadt. 


Sherborne, October 22Dd, 1855, 

My dbae PoiiLOOK, — ^Very cordially indeed do I thank 
you for your kind remembrance of our little society in pre- 
senting to it the Proceedings of the Boyal Institution. I hare 
foWarded it, with an extract from your letter, to the Committee, 
who will no doubt express to you their sense of your interest 
in their well-doing. The volume I shall myself be disposed to 
borrow from their shelves, so full of information and interesting 
matter did it seem to me in the glance through it which T 
snatched before parting with it. 

I believe we must look for the drama, if we really wish to 
find it, in that remote suburb of Islington.* It is only to-day 
I have again been renewing my intercourse with managers, 
having, after three weeks’ endeavour to screw my courage 
to the sticking-place, and accept the office of Chairman at the 
anniversary of the General Theatrical Fund, cried craven, and 
confessed myself in substance, though not in actual terms — 
‘ too old, a cripple, and a coward.’ It has been a reluctant 
surrender on my part, but I have not confidence in myself to 
undertake the responsibility. Eatie is, I think, quite herself 
again ; my sister has been ailing, but is better ; Johnny is in 
love; all else quite well. We heard from Ceylon yesterday. 
I shall answer Mrs. Pollock’s last letter soon. With kindest 
regards of all to all, 

I am ever always. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. Maobbady. 


Sherborne, June 20tb, 1856. 

My DBAS Mbs. Pollooe, — ^I n a letter written to me *'on 
Thursday morning ” you make inquiry of me whether it is true 
that, in my youth, my action was redundant, and that I took 
* Where Mr. Phelps was acting Shakespeare at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
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extraor^nary pains to chasten it ? It is rather hard to give 
evidence on occurrences of so remote a date. Indeed, I must 
make myself quite certain whether I ever knew such a period 
as that of youth before I can answer your question. Of that, 
however, 1 will not at present treat, but inform you that there 
was a time when.my action was redundant — ^when I was taught 
to attempt to imitate in gesture the action I might be relating, 
or to figure out some idea of the images of my speech. How 
was I made sensible of this offence against good taste ? I very 
soon had misgivings suggested by my own observation of actual 
life. These became confirmed by remarking how sparingly, 
and therefore how effectively, Mrs. Siddons had recourse to 
gesticulation. In the beginning of one of the chapters of 
‘ Peregrine Pickle ’ is the description of an actor (who must 
have been Quin) in Zanga, elaborately accompanying by 
gesture the narration of Alonzo’s emotions on discovering and 
reading a letter : the absurdity is so apparent that I could 
not be blind to it, and applied the criticism to myself in 
various situations, which might have tempted me to something 
like the same extravagance. A line in the opening of one of 
the Cantos of Dante— I do not immediately remember it — 
made a deep impression on me in suggesting to me the dignity 
of repose ; and so a theory became gradually formed in my 
mind, which was practically demonstrated to me to bo a 
•correct one, when I saw Talma act, whose every movement 
was a change of subject for the sculptor’s or the painter’s 
study. Well, as my opinions were thus undergoing a transition, 
my practice moved in. the same direction, and I adopted all the 
modes I could devise to acquire the power of exciting myself into 
the wildest emotions of passion, coercing my limbs to perfect 
stillness. I would lie down on the floor, or stand straight against 
a wall, or get my arms within a bandage, and, so pinioned 
or confined, repeat the most violent passages of Othello, Lear, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or whatever would require most energy and 
emotion; I would speak the most passionate bursts of rage 
under the supposed constraint of whispering them in the ear of 
him or her to whom they were addressed, thus keeping both 
voice and gesture in subjection to the real impulse of the 
feeling — “ Such was my process.” Perhaps when I have the 
pleasure of seeing yon I may make myself more intelligible, if 
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yon desire farther acquaintance with my youthfnl discipline. 
I was obliged also to hare frequent recourse to the looking- 
glass, and had two or three large ones in my room to reflect to 
myself each view of the posture I might have fallen into, 
besides being under the necessity of acting the passion close to 
a glass to restrain the tendency to exaggerate its expression — 
which was the most difficult of all — to repress the ready frown, 
and keep the features, perhaps I should say the muscles of the 
face, undisturbed, whilst intense passion would speak from the 
eye alone. The easier an actor makes his art appear, the 
greater must have been the pains it cost him. I do not think 
it difficult to act like Signora Bistori ; it seems to me merely a 
melodramatic abandonment or lashing-up to a certain point of 
excitement. It is not so good as Bachel, nor to be compared with 
such acting as that of Siddons and O’Neill. But you will have 
cried, “ Hold, enough ! ” long since. Will you give my love to 
your husband, and ask him for me the name of his optical 
instrument maker. 1 want to send some articles to be refitted, 
and,* from Willie’s enthusiasm about his telescope, I hope I may 
derive some benefit from his acquaintance. I have a great deal 
to- tell yon, if I had time to gossip, but 1 am sure here is more 
than sufficient for one post. All loves from home. Mine to 
your little boys. 

Believe me. 

Yours most sincerely, • 

W. C. Maceeady. 

P.S. — Leontes does not read, but there are great effects in 
the acting. I wish I could like the Veronese, ^cause 1 like 
Eastlake so much. Our. country is certainly very beautiful, 
better than if on canvas. 


Sherborne, July 14th, 1856. 

My dear Pollock,— I have not thanked you for the address 
of your excellent optician, to whom I am about to apply to put 
some of my deranged instruments and playthings in order for 
me, if he will condescend to take them in hand, so that when 
you aro here again (which ought rightfully to be in the autumn, 
and I do not see any good reason why it should not), you may 
deliver your astronomical lecture to the junior branches with 
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nnobscured effect. I •was very glad to read what you said 
of Bistori, because it was so nearly a reflection of my own 
thoughts. Perhaps you set her rather higher than I do. With 
a manifest consciousness of the presence of her audience, the 
fault Mrs. Pollock discriminately attributed to her, it is not 
possible for any one to be great (at least such is my opinion) in 
the theatrical art. Her heart could not have been in her words 
and action when she set her children to pray to Diana, and 
turned their backs to the statue of the goddess that their faces 
might be to the audience ! I thought her not a bad declaimer, 
with a great deal of melodramatic energy and vehemence 
which, particularly in a foreign language, is apt to bewilder 
the judgment. I quite agree with you about the physical pain 
of the stage being always made subservient and auxiliary to 
some great moral effect — and even then to be delicately treated. 
But in its coarsest display there will always he a large portion 
of the audience upon whom it will tell. Even in Paris, when 
Parisian taste was purer in theatrical matters than (as 1 hear) 
it now is, I recollect when Miss Smithson, as Jane Shore, 
uttered the line, “I have not tasted food these three long 
days”— a deep murmur, perfectly audible, ran through the 
house — “ Oh, mm Dieu ! ” But how have I run into all this 
idle gossip ? — you have betrayed me into it. Adieu. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Sherborne, April 20th, 1857. 

My dear Pollock,—! thank you very much for the papers 
of Maurice’s College. I was interested deeply and delighted with 
them ; as for him, he is one of my heroes. 1 cannot too 
personally express how much I honour him — indeed, envy him, 
I might almost say — but that there is no such alloy in the 
'feeling -with which he inspires me. 

I have always thought, that there should be some sort of 
intellectual gauge for the privilege of the franchise — that 
money qualification for Members of Parliament and justices of 
the peace, by itself, is detestable. 

I hope you have seen the account of the working of the 
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ballot in Australia. It has always been a persuasion of mine, 
that we shall learn the practical lessons of political economy 
from our off-shoots — from those who are not afraid to experi- 
mentalise, and who haye no clogs of antique prejudice on their 
movements. 

Believe me always and sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


*' ShcrViornc, December 2iid, 1867. 

My Dear Pollock, — If I wait until I can find time to 
write you a letter in a deprecatory strain, Christmas must be 
long over before I shall be able to put my pen to paper. I 
have my hands full with the endeavour to stimulate Institutes, 
and the preparation for the close of the evening school’s 
half year — a business, I assure you, of no little labour and 
responsibility. Kow this does not give me time to couch in 
terms befitting its impontance the great favour I have to ask 
of you. Therefore I must request you to add to that favour, if 
you grant it, the additional one of excusing the abruptness and 
ungracefulness of the mode in which I press it. 

Will you permit me to name you as an executor to my 
will ? There is but a small matter to devise, and the equal 
division of it leaves little chance of embarrassment. 

I need not state the inducements there are to make me 
anxious about such an arrangement, nor could I touch upon 
them without approaching what might seem the language of 
flattery. 

I should have a great deal of country news to relate, if I 
had time to tell it ; but must confine my present letter to its 
one all-important request. 

With all that is kindest from hence, 

I am ever affectionately yours, 

W. C. Maobbady. 


Sherborne, March 4th, 1859. 

My dear Mm. Pollock, — Your inquiry tempts me to 
begin my reply with the ejaculation of one of the characters in 
a forgotten entertainment of the elder Mathews — That child 
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will be the death of me!” I have exhausted the terms of 
denial, from simple asseyeration to protestation up to the hear- 
ing of the Gods,” that I never — to my knowledge — saved a child 
from any greater peril than that of a whipping. That child 
has haunted me more frequently than his strangely fabricated 
monster did Frankenstein. But that mischief was of his own 
making, and to my phantom I may apply the words of Antonio : 

“ How I found it, caught it, or camo by it. 

What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn.” 

You give me a most delightful holiday to look forward to in 
the prospect of yours and my friend Pollock’s visit to us at 
Whitsuntide. It will indeed light up the dreariness of our sober 
home ; and I know Katie will rejoice in welcoming you both, 
no less than myself. You shall make your own terms in your 
requisitions upon my schoolmaster labours, by which, however, 
I am disposed to think little beyond general rules can be 
communicated. 

I have very little time for reading, strange as it must seem. 

* Aurora Leigh ’ I have at last read, and the greater part of 
Eobert Lytton’s last. I hope to talk them over with you here. 
Years, I fancy, do not heighten the relish for poetry ; and yet, 
in my heart of heart, I love the acquaintances of my earlier 
days. The truly great and good is almost always simple ; it 
rarely happens, I think, that a passage, which you are obliged 
to read over again for its perfect meaning, happens to be one 
that lives in your memory, as a monitor or an enjoyment. 
Carlyle’s book I have not yet read, but have heard Katie’s 
running comments on it, as she went through it. The measles 
have been through the house. Butty had no sooner recovered, 
than Katie next, and afterwards Johnny, took them ; but all 
are well, fibn-nk God, quite well, and better, I think, than before 
their illness. My news from Madeira was more cheering, and 
we hope to see my son Willie and his wife in the summer here, 
previous to their return to Ceylon. But all my promised 
pleasures I hope for with irrepressible fears. Give my love to 
your husband, and believe me always. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macbeady. 
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Slierborne, May 1st, 1859. 

My dsab Mbs. Pollock, — The only drawback to the satis- 
faction your letter brought with it is in the limit fixed to your 
stay with us; and if by postponement we might hope to 
prolong it, I should wish your visit, to be longer in coming, and 
so longer in all ways. But if there be a necessity in this, as 
there is in so many earthly things, we must be, as I truly am, 
thankful for what is given. I shall be interested in learning 
the impression that your husband received from the per- 
formance of * Henry V.’ Perhaps I ought not to hazard an 
opinion ; but from what has been omitted and what has been 
interpolated in the production of the Shakespearian plays at 
the Princess’s Theatre, it has always seemed to me as if the 
text allowed to be spoken was more like a running commentary 
upon the spectacles exhibited, than the scenic arrangements 
an illustration of the text. It has however been popular, and 
the main end been answered. Perhaps I may see you before your 
fiying visit. Katie and all, thank God, are pretty well. I am 
truly glad to hear such excellent accounts of Frederick, know- 
ing well what a comfort it must be to both of you. “ And our 
own children, in our eyes, are dearer than the sun.” 

I have been reading over part of the diary of my first entry 
on the management of Covent Garden Theatre. What work ! 
and what unrelieved anxiety ! The dullness of Sherborne is a 
sort of Elysium when contrasted with it. I am intending 
to read ‘ Adam Bede,’ to which I have been urged by many 
earnest recommendations. Katie sends her best love — the 
others are out. With all that is kindest in remembrance, 

I am always. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Slierbome House, December 9tb, 1859. 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — Your handwriting was a pleasant 
sight to me this morning. 1 have had a question from you 
unanswered — ^for. many weeks ; but much to do and inertness 
in doing have from time to time put off my reply. You 
inquired where Mrs. Malaprop’s admission of “the self- 
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impeachment ” was taken £rcm ? I do not believe it to be an 
incorrect quotation, but an original mal-h-propos arrangement 
or selection. I am glad you hare seen my £atie, and that you 
think well of her prospect or chance of becoming a good singer 
of music married to immortal verse — for merely playing upon 
a voice I do not call singing. In respect to the question that 
arises in your mind as to the cultivation of poetic art, in 
which the novelist’s is to a certain degree included, being 
in frequent antagonism with the duties of self-control so 
wisely imposed on us, I should be disposed to answer in the 
affirmative. But I do not think the poet or novelist is likely 
to suffer so much from extreme sensitiveness as the player, 
who has no future to which ho may appeal, and therefore 
suffers more from that irritability which the exercise of his art 
tends rather to cherish than to subdue. The poet, you are 
aware, is described of the irritaMe genus, and is made so by 
having to excite in himself the emotions which in common 
life are better unknown or unfelt : the player has to awaken 
them much more frequently, and without the glorious im- 
mortality that compensates and richly rewards them. 

1 shall take with me many regrets away from this old house, 
hallowed as it is to memory by so much of love and so much of 
sorrow ; but the work in this place grows too exacting upon 
me, and Johnny is now too old to be without boyish com- 
panions and an arena to strive in. I hope, too, that you and 
other friends will find Cheltenham more accessible and less 
dull than Sherborne, where the house and my school and 
some few neighbours are the sole attractions. With love 
to your husband. 

Always and most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


Dimster, Somereet, April 8th, 1860. 

My deab Mm Pollock, — ^Your letter of March 19th, which 
I found at Sherborne on my return from London, lay on my 
table waiting the hoped-for half-hour that might furnish its 
answer, until I was obliged leave home and dispose of it in 
my travelling-desk. Here it is before me, with your last 
forwarded to me from my late abode. 
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Had I had the good forttme to have fotmd you at home, 
when I called in Montagu Square, you might have received 
intimations of contemplated changes in my family which would 
have considerably deadened the surprise of the recent announce- 
ment. But for writing I have had no time. That old excuse is 
still good for me. With the school and my surrender of it, a 
public reading, my house all the while in the active course of 
disfurnishing, business at Cheltenham and all around me, from 
early morning to a very late hour in the evening, I had not 
«ne five minutes at my command. 

. I am quite aware that the change I have made in my 
home may subject me to varieties of opinion ; but I have, in 
deliberating upon it, satisfied myself that a judgment formed 
without knowledge of the conditions under which such a 
change has been decided on, cannot be worth attention. Yon 
have seen my home ; but visitors cannot know the wants in a 
house where only plenty appears to them. You will live to 
find that your children, dear and intimate as they may be, 
still are not companions ; and I hope in God you will never 
experience the loneliness of a widowed home. 

' My wife is dear Katie’s most intimate friend, and both she 
and the other two children have been most anxious for the 
engagement that has been formed. 

On the merits of her who has blessed me with her affection 
I would not dilate : it is enough to be grateful for the posses- 
sion of them, and for the belief that my home will be much 
more cheerful, much better conducted, and in all respects much 
happier when she has the conduct of it. Of this I hope you 
will be a witness. There are, I know, as all the world does, 
imprudences in marriages, where the ages are disproportionate. 
From the many motives that have led on to this, in addition to 
the primary one of sober affection, I believe this will be found 
an exception to a general rule. I need scarcely say 1 have but 
one companion here, who reciprocates very cordially your good 
wishes. 

Always and most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Maobbadt. 
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6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, June llth, 1860. 

My DBAS Mbs. Pollook, — ^The business of settling our- 
selves down in a new bouse, and in a strange place contracts 
very much the opportunities for correspondence ; I should else 
have answered your inquiries about Cheltenham earlier. I 
presume you, who “ have seen the cities and manners of many 
men,” have not omitted Cheltenham in your wide survey. If 
so, you will not dissent from my opinion of its beauty. I do 
not think there is a town in England, or out of it, laid out with 
so much taste, such a continual intermixture of garden, villa, 
street, and avenue. The hills that encompass it are objects 
of interest and beauty, observable from almost every point ; the 
conveniences of all kinds equal those of Loudon, and with 
the shops and clubs and various institutions, give the promise 
of a residence answering the demands of the most fastidious. 
So much for Cheltenham itself. Of its society I can scarcely 
speak, having only seen the callers and the guests at dinners 
that have been given in welcome to us ; but as far as I can 
form a judgment, I have been favourably impressed. 

Our house is one, as Captain Bobadil would say, “ somewhat of 
the smallest” after Sherborne, being, 1 think, not quite a quarter 
of its size, and it has cost ns some trouble to squeeze ourselves 
and our appurtenances into it. Indeed, we have not been able 
to do this without curtailment, leaving behind us at Sherborne, 
for distribution by sale, some of the stock of our household 
goods, and sending others to London upon the same errand. 
We are now ensconced, each in several corners, and have no 
reason to complain of our accommodation, though a little 
cramped for room. We have a spare bed-room, and are able, 
with a little squeezing, to make up another single bed. There- 
fore, if you will at any time induce my good friend Pollock to 
make his holiday route by way of Cheltenham, you will know 
that our cabin doors will be ready to leap off their hinges to 
receive you both. I have besides a very good little housekeeper, 
who will take delight in trying to make you comfortable, and 
whom I should very much wish to know yon both, as I should 
wish you, in becoming acquainted with her, to be satisfied of 
the reasons, over and above those which inclination might 
suggest, that led to this change in our family arrangements ; 

voit. n. 2 o 
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for I hear that in the “ world ” (which is a very limited circum- 
ference) I am rather hardly dealt with. Thank God, I can well 
afford it. As I have been prevented from writing mnch, I have 
been hindered from reading almost altogether. 1 fancy, beyond 
one or two articles in the Reviews, and Forster’s ‘ Arrest of the 
Five Members,’ I have read nothing since Christmas — at least 1 
remember nothing. I hear George Eliot’s book spoken of with 
praise, I may say universally, but it has been hitherto sealed 
to me. But' I do intend — ^if I live — to resume my habits of 
“study, as soon as ever I get my books in order. It is the 
fashion to desert Cheltenham in the summer on the plea that 
it is too hot ; and, in submission to that irresistible law, people 
are already beginning to run away though it is so cold wo 
have fires every day. We shall have the place all to ourselves 
soon, and then I will redeem lost time in the reading way. 
Remember me affectionately to Pollock, and with my wife’s 
kind regards to you and him, 

I remain, • 

Ever and always-most sincerely yours, 

• W. C. Mackeadx. 


Wellington Square, Cheltenham, Janoaiy 12th, 1861. 

Mr DBAB Mrs. Pollock, — The ranks of my friends are 
thinning so fast that it is a privilege particularly precious to 
find oneself not forgotten by the few that remain, and most of 
all by those held in the most affectionate regard. Many thanks 
for all your kind . wishes, which are heartily reciprocated to 
you and yours. One important item that goes to make up 
earthly happiness I have of late been endeavouring to regain- 
health, and I begin to fear at my time of life it is unreasonable 
to expect it. The lesson therefore that is left me is to be 
grateful and content without it. I was in London for a day 
in the course of last month, but it was to seek advice for 
Johnny, who now, thank God, is sufficiently well to take his 
place among the skaters in the public gardens near us. I was 
tied to him while in town, and could not leave my hotel with 
him, so raw aud foggy was the atmosphere. It was one of the 
M London fogs,” I have not been in society since the middle of 
Septeoabor, and feel nearly certain I shall never resume xny 
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place in it, for I have mnch to do and but little time, as it 
seems to me, to do it in. I am glad to hare so good an account 
of yonr boys. We have had in onr house the ordinary run of 
colds, but all are now tolerably well. Katie is persevorance 
itself at her music, and Butty is enjoying her holidays. I 
have but a slight personal acquaintance with Mr. Theodore 
Martin, but what I saw of him I liked very much, and have 
received several courtesies from him. Mrs. Martin is very 
engaging and attractive, and I do not at all wonder at her 
making so pleasing an impression on you. You would be 
surprised to remark how entirely theatrical subjects have lost 
their interest with me. The past is as a dream, so little has 
been the result derived from it. I must not say there seems to 
be no stage now ; but for a school of the theatrical art where 
must we look? I am far more interested in this pregnant 
question of the secession of the American States and the 
unity of Italy than in Mr. Smith’s Drury Lane and Opera 
House. I am for Carlyle 1 Adieu, and with every kindest 
thought and wish. 

Believe me to be, » 

Always most sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Macbbady. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, April 11th, 1861. 

My beau Mbs. Pollock, ~ Your letter made me very 
desirous of getting up out of my arm-chair and setting off 
for London, but the effort to do so soon satisfied me of the 
impracticability of the scheme, and I had only to sink back 
again with the Psalmist’s wish, “ Oh that I had the wings of a 
dove, then would I flee away,” and spend two or three happy 
days in Montagu Square, and go to see M. Fechter act. The 
fact is, I am but a convalescent, and too much bound to pay 
attention to my state of health, and be strictly observant of 
rales laid down for me, to enjoy the freedom of wandering at 
will. I am sure I need not say, if it were in my power, with 
due r^ard to the strictness of my regulations, how happy I 
should be in accepting your kind invitation. I should go with 
a predisposition towards a favourable, indeed, a high, opinion of 
M. Feohier, from a criticism I read upon his performance of the 

2 o 2 
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‘ Corsican Brothers,’ discriminating, as he Tras reported to have 
done, with extraordinary nicety, the difference of manner and 
character in the brothers — a distinction which had not been 
made by the former representative. But I should prefer seeing 
the artist in the ‘Oreste,’ or ‘Mahomet,’ or ‘Tancrede,’ to 
seeing him act in English. It would be, 1 fancy, to me what, 
in reading, a good translation would convey — the substance and 
passion of the scene would be given, but minuter beauties and 
piore subtle meaning belonging to the genius of the language 
must, I cannot but think, escape the apprehension of a 
foreigner. I thought thus of myself in contemplating a far 
easier task than Hamlet, viz., the performance of ‘ Oreste ’ with 
Bachel. In stating thus much I assure you I entertain a very 
high opinion of the power I believe M. Fechter to possess, and 
he is the only actor living that I would now think it worth my 
while to go and see. Indeed I would go if I were a moveable, 
but, as the world seems to be going on at a faster and faster 
rate, I become more and ‘more stationary. I have not read the 
previous novel of Adam Bede ; I cannot keep up with the speed 
of the reading world ; I have indeed devoured Macaulay’s fifth 
volume, and am now in my second perusal of ‘Essays and 
Beviews.’ I read the book so hastily the first time that I am 
obliged to go through it again to test the justice of the Episco* 
palian denunciations of it. 

Madame, who is from home, would charge me, I know, with 
every kind inessage to you, and is very anxious to enjoy the 
acquaintance of one whose naqre has become a household 
word to her. Johnny struggles on against his Greek and Latin, 
and in spite of all some particles stick to hin^. 

With kindest loves to your boys, 

I am ever. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. G, MaOBBADT. 


6, Wellington Square, Oheltenham, May 9th, 1861. 

Mv DEAR Mbs. Pollock, — ^Your letter received this morn- 
ing, with its requisition of an answer to such a question, 
threw me into a state of effervescence ; and, if I had been as 
young as onoe 1 was and as energetic, I think I should have 
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jumped from my bed, where a sudden and severe attack of 
cold had laid me, and have fired off an essay — the “ thousandth 
and oneth,” I fancy — on the character of Hamlet ! Unless I 
attempted such a work I could not satisfactorily answer your 
inquiry, that is, I could not prove to you the converse of your 
friend’s suggestion. One of the highest compliments I ever re- 
ceived in the exercise of my art was paid me by a very jealous 
watcher over my acting, who had been familiar with all my con- 
temporaries, including John Eemble ; this was, — “ Yours is the 
oiily intelligible Hamlet I have ever seen.” Now, as this infers 
some reasoning in the preparation of the representation, and as 
I have conceived the excitement of that most excitable being 
to be carried to its highest pitch in the effect of the test he 
applied to the conscience of the king, it follows that I must 
differ the whole heaven from your friend. When you give 
me the opportunity — let me hope it may be in your promised 
visit to Cheltenham — feel confident of winning you over to my 
opinion. Your arguer states that such a view would make 
“ nonsense ” of the dialogue that follows. This is rather a hard 
word. I should merely say in reply that such a remark could 
only come from one who took the surface of the words and did 
not feel the surge of passion that is underneath them. I will 
put by your letter carefully till I see you (which must be in 
Cheltenham, not in London), when I will discuss the matter 
with it in one hand, and the answer, Shakespeare, in the other, 
I cannot get well, and therefore cannot see M, Pechter, though 
not less obliged to you for wishing me to do so. Pray excuse 
the haste of my letter ; if I had not written at once I might 
have delayed my writing long. With Mrs. Macready’s kindest 
regards and Katie’s best love, 

1 am always, 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macebady. 


13, Montpelier, Iirrocombe, N. Devon, June 24lh, 1861. 

My Mrs. Pollock, — I will not belie you either as to 
age or intellect, or to any quality you possess, so far as to say 
that it does not become you. To your inquiry, I never did 
retain the words you quote, in the scene with Horatio and 
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Marcellas;* but I can readily conceive that any one upon 
whom 1 could impress the agitated and — may I say — exalted 
state of mind, that I endeavoured to convey to my auditors in 
that scene, might have carried away the belief, in the general 
effect, that those and other words of a light character were 
uttered. What a dream to me now is Hamlet !— and Macbeth, 
and Lear, and lago, and Cassias, and others, in whose very 
being I seem to have lived, so much their thoughts and feelings 
were my own ! How I should have enjoyed being at Stratford 
with you ! 1 used always to turn aside, when near, in my pro- 
fessional wanderings, to make a pilgrimage at that shrine 
before which 1 shall never stand to meditate again ! Alas ! for 
that word “ never." In a crowded city it cannot have half the 
solemnity that in this tranquillity it brings with it. We shall 
look forward to seeing you and Pollock at Cheltenham, B.Y., in 
the autumn. Our stay in this beautiful place we expect will 
extend to two months. 1 am just now alone, Cecile and 
Benvenuta and Johnny being on a ramble over the hills. I 
must hope you will like* one who has indeed shed so much 
of sunshine through a home that really needed enlivening. 

Believe me ever. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Maoeeady. 


6, Wellington Square, Gheltonham, September 30th, 1861. 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — too have been thinking, for 
the last two or three weeks, of writing to you in the fear that 
the autumn might pass away, and you forget the pleasing 
expectation you had warranted me in entertaining of seeing 
you here before the expiration of your, or rather your 
husband’s holidays. But as you let me believe that I have 
now and then taken my turn in your recollections, 1 am 
encouraged to hope that you will not lot the autumn pass 
without a visit to Cheltenham. Although we have shrank, 
in respect to space, in our exchange of Sherborne for our 
present home, we can find room for the little gentleman and 
his nurse, who will not, 1 dare say, be very fastidious about 

* At the end of the second act of ‘Hamlet,’ after the disappearance of the 
Ghost, 
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her limited accommodation. To you both what a contrast 
will this town of trim gardens, well-fitted for “ retired 
leisure,” be to the wild tracts of heathy moor and hill 
that you are now traversing! Many are the delightful 
memories associated in my mind with “the land of the 
mountain and the flood,” and in nothing should I more delight 
than in giving a summer to another pedestrian tour in the 
Highlands. “ But age with stealing steps hath clawed me in 
his clutch,” and I can only recall in vivid picture to my 
imagination the “ sounding cataract, the tall rock, the moun- 
tain, and the deep and gloomy wood, that were to me an 
appetite, a feeling, and. a love ” in years long past. But this 
enables me to accompany yon in fancy in your ramblings and 
in my mind’s eye to see the romantic landscape of your 
wanderings. You will not forget that we have some points 
of dispute left unsettled, “ touching the Lord Hamlet,” which 
I shall be very glad to enter on with you, either to be 
corrected of my error in judgment or to make good the truth 
of my conception. I am now engaged in reading ‘ Hamlet ’ to 
my family and some visitors, but tho effort -teaches me the 
unwelcome truth, that my reading days are past. With 
reference to the intolerance you allude to, I am weary of the 
dogmatism of sects and preachers who “ deal damnation round 
the land ” interchangeably with one another ; but the passage 
from Casaubon,* which you quote, is especially amusing. 

I am always. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


6, Wellington Square, Chcltonham, October Slat, 1861. 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — With the concluding sentences 
of your welcome letter I must begin my acknowledgment of it, 
in expressing to you the deep disappointment which the 
postponement of your visit (let me have the consolation of so 
terming it) occasioned me. I had been looking forward to it 
BO long, and had anticipated so many pleasant discussions 
and disputes (!) with you on subjects of art, politics, society, 

• In which he speaks of “atheists and other wretches who do not believe ia 
wiidicraft.” 
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— in fact, all the things of this world, and many others 
besides — that it left a blank in my thoughts and hopes 
difficult to describe. My life is monotonous here, though, 
thank God, not without its peculiar pleasures — those of retire- 
ment, and such as belong to the journey, rapidly declining, 
down the hill of life. Your visit was looked forward to as a 
delightful variety to my uniform course, gratifying in its own 
duration, and leaving memories as a compensation for its 
close. Well, let me hope to live on to a more auspicious 
arrangement. 

*I do not know how much to touch upon your notice of 
M. Fechter’s performance without seeming to be ill-natured, 
which I do not wish to be. From the judgment 1 had formed 
upon the various critiques I had read, and the descriptions 
of him 1 had heard, I could not help thinking that, in your 
surprise at a foreigner doing so much with a masterpiece of 
our language, you were betrayed into giving him credit for 
more than he really could do. I longed to hear what you 
would say of his attempt* at Othello. Your remarks do not 
much differ from what I had expected. Thank you for the 
copy of the play as interpreted by Fechter. It should not have 
been published. The real artist does not pre-engage your 
opinion by telling you what he is going to draw: if the 
tree, or rock, or man, or woman, do not describe themselves 
on the canvas, the writing underneath will not persuade us 
of the resemblance. His views of the subject show him 
to me to be a clever man, but altogether superficial in his 
power of investigation. He cannot perceive where the poet 
gives language to his creations, in his profound knowledge 
of the human heart, in direct contradiction of the feelings that 
oppress them. I would not use severe terms, but cannot find 
a truer word to express my sense of Mr. Fechter’s conceptions, 
than to confess they appear to me shallow. There is frequent 
perversion of the author’s meaning, and complete blindness as 
to the emotions of his characters — the demission of his 
lofty nature to bestow a thought upon that miserable thing, 
lago, when his great mind had made itself up to die ! To me 
it was in the worst taste of a small melodramatic theatre. 

A friend of mine in Paris, on whose judgment I place 
great reliance, as 1 do on yours, in answer to my inquiries. 
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informed me that he vaa regarded there as a clever melo> 
dramatic actor, but un peu exapSrS. The appreciators of 
Talma are not likely to be insensible to the merits of a great 
theatrical artist. Bnt for myself, I can only, as you are aware, 
offer an opinion -on the direct points of the case, which the 
newspapers and Mr. Fechter’s own publication lay before me. 

We were all in great glee to see Frederick’s name among 
the successful competitors for the Prince Consort’s prizes at 
Eton. I congratulate heartily you and Pollock on the satisfac- 
tion you must have in his progress. 

I am ever. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Maobeady. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, February 8th, 1862, 

My dear Mbs. Pollock, — I was indeed glad to see your 
handwriting again, although the announcement of the charades 
certified to me that you were all in good health, and in the 
best spirits. I think I detected the different actors through 
the disguises of the names, and should have been too glad to 
have assisted at the representation. I did not know how far 
my opinion on the Othello of Fechter, as I could judge of its 
conception from the copy you sent me, would agree with yours, 
but I fancy we should not be widely diverse in our judgments. 
1 shrink from being regarded as a praiser of the time past, but 
certainly, from all 1 can collect, regard the present as destitute 
of all pretension to excellence in the higher works of the dra- 
matic art. The American imbroglio gave me great uneasiness, 
and I look still with something like desponding anxiety to the 
termination of the struggle. I have not been well of late, and 
find that I do not shake off illness as I used to do. 

1 know the author of the books you recommend (which I 
shall get), and I know him to be one of the brightest spirits of 
his country. The portrait you allude to was taken in 1826— 
the character of William Tell — ^it is an exaggeration— certainly 
not good. My chances of seeing London again are few indeed. 
If I live, and have health and strength enough, I suppose I 
must try to have a glance at the Exhibition, the National one, 
I mean, when the first rush is over ; but my future seems to me 
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so uncertain, that I promise myself nothing. There was never 
perhaps so universal a demonstration of sorrow as at the late 
Prince’s death. How very beautiful, beautifully earnest, are 
Tennyson’s lines in the inscription of the Idylls to his memory ! 
I read very little now, except in school books with Johnny, and, 
during her holidays, with Butty. My chief business is to watch 
the flickering lamp of health, and nurse its lessening flame. 
Believe me always, dear Mrs. Pollock, 

Most sincerely yours, 

. W. C. Macbbady. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, May 11th, 1862. 

My deab Mbs. Pollock, — Many, many thanks to you for 
your kind congratulations. I do not know how far, at my 
advanced time of life, such an arrival may be really a subject 
greatly to rejoice in, but I am in principle an optimist, and am 
firm in the belief that the Disposer of all, knowing best what 
is best for us, so dispenses His gifts to us. 

Thank God, my wife and her baby are doing as well as 
my most sanguine wishes could desire, and I need scarcely add 
that she is delighted with her little son. 

I have read, and with very great pleasure, Henry Taylor’s 
dramatic poem. The two scenes between lolande and Orleans 
1 thought very touching and very beautiful, and the characters 
sustained with excellent discrimination throughout the play. 

If I should be able to visit London this year, it will bo 
when there is a chance of being less jostled by the crowd at 
the Grand Exhibition than there could be at present ; but I 
grow more and more like the limpet on the rock. 

Fechter, I fancy, must be growing by degrees less in 
general opinion, which, upon the marvel of a foreigner doing 
so much, had given him credit for more than he really could 
do. 

I cannot imagine the effect of painted sculpture, but to 
judge, one must of course see, and your approval staggers my 
preconceived notions. 1 am always. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Maobeady. 


P.S.— Have you read ‘Les Miserables?’ 
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6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, August 7lli, 1862. 

Mt dear Mbs. Pollock, — By this time I fancy you have 
put aside your maps and handbooks, having made out tho 
track you intend to pursue in your autumnal holiday. May it 
give you both all the pleasure you can anticipate from it, and 
much more to boot ! But will you let me inquire if Chelten- 
ham comes within its outward or homeward course ? Why I 
tease ypu with this inquiry is, that I am deferring the settle- 
ment of a domestic ceremony until I learn whether my friend 
Pollock and you can be present at it. I may say, with tho 
most unchristian king, “ I long to have this young one made a 
Christian.” Now, if you wore likely to pass this way, I would 
put off the naming of tho young gentleman until your arrival, 
which for numbers of reasons needless to be recited, I should 
prefer to engaging a proxy. But with distance and limitation 
of time, I am aware we cannot, as St. Paul says, always “ do 
the things wo would.” If you can do this, I feel assured it 
will be done ; and if you cannot, I shall not less feel that all 
your wishes will be with us. 

I have been taking Johnny to Tavistock to initiate him in 
discipline, which he never would got at home. I look in all 
the Eton reports for tho possible mention of tho sons of 
Cornelia. To-day is tho birthday of my Willie, who has at 
last got his promotion, and is doing as well as his precarious 
health will allow him to do. I hope his younger brothers may 
turn out as conscientious and honourable men as ho has shown 
himself. 

I am always, 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macbeady. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, January 9th, 1864. 

Mt dear Mrs. Pollock, — ^With all my heart do I reciprocate 
the good wishes that the season suggests, which you have so 
kindly expressed, for which 1 most truly thank you, and which 
I should have acknowledged some days since, if this intense 
frost, in its dissolution, had permitted a more active play of 
my fingers, and a release from the torpid state in which I seem 
to have been during the last few days. I cannot recollect 
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when I have been so sensible of the numbing effects of winter,— 
but at this, t suppose, I am not to wonder, as one of the changes 
which time in its course brings on. We were indeed glad to 
hear of Walter^s success, though it caused us no surprise, for I 
look on your boys as sure of their advancement. I wish I knew 
or could practise your method of stimulating the dispositions 
of your children to work. I had thought that the mode of 
enticement by narrations, pictures, and suggestive means, 
would do, but experience has proved to me that this is too 
luxurious a system^ and I have noticed success in dry and 
severe discipline (which you do not use), where my endeavours 
have been comparative failures. 

1 should like very much to make one of the audience at 
your play, bnt my visits to London, when made, are generally, 
if not always now, serious affairs. The stage has lost all its 
interest for me. I do not know the names of the new per- 
formers; and the praises 1 see lavished on the old ones, whom 
1 do know, I cannot put faith in. I see no periodicals except 
La Berne, which comes every fortnight, and occasionally an 
Edinburgh or Quarterly; but I shall send for the December 
number of Fraser for the pleasure of reading your article. 1 
have merely seen an abstract of Eenan’s book; but the 
opinions of others do not touch the faith in which I have 
satisfied myself, though I respect the sincerity of others, what- 
ever shape it may assume. I never hear the name of Aubrey 
de Yere without deep interest, for he appeared to me one of 
the most engaging persons I ever held converse with. If he is 
happy in his full persuasion, who shall raise a question on 
it ? I have not read, though I much wish to read, Froude, but 
my days are now so short, and 1 get so little done in them, 
that I despair of accomplishing that wish, with many others of 
a similar kind. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Macbeadv. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, May 7th, 1864. 
My deab Mbs. Pollock, — k certain space in life, a certain 
amount of duty to be done, is apportioned to each of us, and 
when that space has been occupied and our obligations to 
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duty discharged, the shelter of a quiet home has more of real 
respeotahility, I think, than the repeated returns to public 
life, which public characters too often make. I received 
applications both from the Stratford and London Committees 
to give a “ taste of my quality ” in whatever why I might think 
preferable ; hut as I could not show my devotion to the genius 
of Shakespeare with the power I once possessed, I would offer 
no unworthy incense at his shrine; and declined exhibiting 
myself at either celebration. The London affair has indeed 
proved a most ridiculous — it has “died indeed and made 
no sign.” Of the present race of actors I may say, with the 
exception of three or four, I know nothing, and from the little 
I have seen, since I left London, the audiences seem to have 
changed with the performers. But has not this always been 
the case ? — that the retired artist thinks his art deteriorated 
since he quitted the exercise of it ? I fancy it must be so, 
and to the rising generation the same excitement will he 
kindled by the race to come, as was by that which has passed 
away. I envy you the privilege of attending those delightful 
lectures. My life is made up of reading and taking care of the 
remnant of health that is left to me, and so it must be now 
to the end, whenever that is to be. 

I am always. 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. 0, Maceeady. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, October 28rd, 1864. 

My dear Mbs. Pollock, — Froin your late poetical inter- 
course, how can you with patience descend to the prosaic 
communications of one “ infirm and old,” whose highest efforts 
were to give voice to others’ inspirations? You must look for 
a very dull and matter-of-fact reply to your very interesting 
letter. Of my home news all I have to tell you is, I am 
thankful to say, good. My parting with dear Butty was 
alleviated, as much as it could be, by the comfortable arrange- 
ments of her berth and the agreeable companions under whose 
protection she was placed. We had letters from herself, dated 
Malta, giving us a very cheerful account of her progress so 
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far, and news of her from Aden in a letter to some friends 
here, whose relatives had joined the packet at Suez. Onr next 
advices from Oeylon we expect will announce to ns her safe 
arrival. Your account of the friends, who must have made 
your viMeggiaium* so agreeable, awake many pleasing memories. 
I always think of Henry Taylor with undiminished admiration 
and regard, and Mrs. Cameron is one of those enthusiastic 
beings who take a strong hold on one’s memory. Of Mr. 
Trollope I hear much, but unhappily have not had time to 
make acquaintance with his much-praised works. Tennyson 
is “ himself alone ” and almost in danger of being spoiled, I 
should imagine, by the universal homage that is paid to his 
genius. 

You are quite correct in the assertion, that Tate’s ‘King 
Lear ’ was the only acting copy from the date of its production 
until the restoration of Shakespeare’s tragedy at Covent Garden 
in 1838. Previous to that, I think in the year 1823, or a little 
later, the play, Tate’s, was* acted by Kean with the last scene of 
the original restored. I believe the elder Colman put out an 
alteration, but I question whether it was acted ; certainly it 
did not hold its place on the stage. I find, upon further search, 
that Colman did make an alteration of the play. Here is all 
I can tell you of it ; 

“ The History of King Lear. Altered from Shakespeare. 
Acted at Covent Qnrden, 8vo. 1768.” 

This is given under the works of George Colman. Powell 
must have been the actor who represented Lear, but it could 
not have enjoyed any popularity. Garrick adhered to Tate, 
and Kemble followed him in it. 

Always, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Maoeeady. 


6. Wellington Square, Cheltenham, November 5th, 1866. 
My dear Mbs. Pollocik,-^You have anticipated by some 
days a letter which I intended writing to yon, and so have 
deprived it of the grace of seeming to be spontaneous. In 
* At Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. - 
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other words, I have been waiting for the publication of Katie’s 
book, a copy of which I have destined to you : the one sent 
to Henry Taylor was a presentation copy, and in advance of 
the public distribution, for which I am rather impatiently 
waiting. Moxon is the publisher. You will think it, 1 fancy, 
an improvement upon her former attempt. She received a 
very gratifying acknowledgment from the poet under whose 
auspices she commits her work to the public judgment. 

Yon kindly wish to know how I am, and what I am doing. 
I can scarcely bring myself to a certainty as to how I am. I 
went to the seaside, Teignmouth, for a month, in September, 
but was obliged to come away before a fortnight had expired. 
Still I have as little to complain of, I believe, as most people 
of my age. In regard to my occupation I think of myself as 
very good-for-nothing, doing but little, and that little not 
well. ‘Le Cheval’* I read, and thought it abounding in 
spirit, but I never could think French the language for 
poetry. There were passages in it that recalled to me Betzsch’s 
outlines of Schiller’s ‘Pegasus,’ with which. I take it for 
granted you aro well acquainted, and I only know through 
the artist’s interpretation. 

Are you aware who are the writers in the Pall Mall 
Gazette? There are some able hands upon it, and it has 
apparently good sources of information, to judge by the 
occasional quotations from it in the Times. There was, some 
weeks since, a notice or remembrance of myself in it — not in 
an unfriendly spirit. 

Will you give my love to my friend Pollock, and tell him 
his little godson grows a monstrous big fellow ? My reports 
from Ceylon are very good, and those around me here are all 
well, thank God. I do not expect to see London soon; I 
certainly should not see it without seeing you ; but I must 
satisfy myself with assuring you that 

I am. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. 0. Macbkadt, , 


• By Victor Hugo. 
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6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, December 30th, ISCG. 

My dsab Mbs. Pollock, — I lament to say tliat I do 
forget much that I wish and strive to remember; bnt the many 
happy hours which the blessing of friendship has cheered my 
life with, have stamped themselves too deeply on my memory 
ever to be obliterated. 

There are many reasons to be given for my inertness as a 
correspondent, with which if I began to trouble you, my reply 
*to your kind inquiries might prove little more than a series of 
lamentings and complainings. I rejoiced in your account of 
the activity of the ex-Ohief Baron, but he is one of the wonders 
of his age; and whilst I forbear to envy his undiminished power 
of mind and body, I cannot but wish that my own youth had 
lasted as his does. It becomes an effort now to me to write. 
I mix but little with the world, and live chiefly in books. 
My hands, too, no longer remember their “ cunning,” so that a 
letter (as you may readily suppose from this specimen) becomes 
a task for me. 

I remain. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 

W. 0. Macbeady. 

A Happy Hew Year to you all, and many, many of them. 


6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, November 14th, 1867. 

My DBAB Mbs. Pollock, — The sight of your handwriting 
was a great pleasure to me, which I shall be glad to be able 
more readily to express ; but I write with difficulty, and must 
limit my compliance with your kind wish to hear from me to 
the “ few lines ” your friendly consideration allows me to return 
for your more extended and interesting cosqpiqniostions. 

I am, thank God, better of late ; but still fluctuate between 
a iling and convalescence, as I have done ever since the illness 
of last winter. My dear inmates are all tolerably well, and 
write in cordial wishes and affectionate regard to you and 
yours. I shall read the article in the QuarferZy, though I 
fancy I shall .have anticipated most of its matter by my perusal 
of the paper on ‘ Judaisme * in the Beme, 
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My hand will not obey my wish, and so, with kind lore to 
my friend Pollock, and very affectionate thought to yourself, 

I remain, dear Mrs. Pollock, 

Yours most sincerely. 

This is a sorry sight ! * W. C. Macready. 


The death of his daughter Catherine in 1869 gave Macready 
a profound shock, from which he never recovered. The ties 
of domestic affection between the father and daughter had 
been strengthened by much sympathy in temperament and 
in their tastes; and they had in no degree been loosened 
by Macready’s second marriage, which added much to the 
happiness and comfort of his family, as well as to his own. 

In the month of March of this year he went from Cheltenham 
to Plymouth with his wife to receive his daughter upon her 
return from Madeira, where she had been passing the winter 
for the benefit of her health. After twelve days of anxious 
waiting the vessel arrived by which she was expected to come 
home, but only to bring the story of her death on the voyage, 
and of the committal of her remains to the sea. 

From this time he would frequently lament his inability to 
guide his pen and to write his own letters — a task from which 
he had never formerly retreated, even in the days of his busiest 
occupation. 

The death of Dickens, in 1870, was another severe sorrow 
which pressed heavily on Macready. It was the loss of a constant 
and affectionate friendship of many years. 

In his later years Macready would spend many hours daily 
in listening to reading, or would find amusement in resorting 
to the rich stores of his own memory, which to the last never 
failed him. On one occasion, after his powers had so much 
failed that it was long since he had been capable of holding 
or reading a book to himself, he said he had been reading 
‘ Hamlet.’ On some surprise being expressed, he touched his. 
forehead, said “Here;” and when asked if he could recollect 
the whole play, he replied, — “ Yes, every word, every pause, 
and the very pauses have eloquence.” 

• Macrearly’s handwriting had now become very imi/er.'ect. 
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DEATH AND BUBIAL. 


In the spring of 1871 Macready visited London in order to 
consult Sir Henry Thompson, from vrhose skill and excellent 
treatment he obtained great relief. After this the decay of 
strength was very gradual, and almost imperceptible. The 
same year brought another affliction in the death of his son 
William, in Ceylon. He left home for the last time in August, 

1872, to spend a few weeks at Weston-super-Mare. 

The last legible entries in his Diary, written with a trembling 
hand, are : “ God bo merciful to me a sinner,” and “ Lord, I 
believe : help Thou my unbelief.” 

The end was hastened by a slight bronchial attack, from 
which he had not strength to rally. After three days of confine- 
ment to his bed, without any apparent suffering, and retain- 
ing consciousness to the last, at eight o’clock on the morning 
of Sunday, 27th of April, 1873, he passed away without any 
sign to tell that he was gone. 

The funeral took place at Kensal Green on the 4th of May, 

1873. Macready had left minute instructions in writing to 
regulate all the proceedings. The coffin was brought from 
Cheltenham to the Great Western Hotel, where the mourners 
assembled before proceeding to the Cemetery. These were his 
sons, Jonatlian Forster and Cecil Frederick Nevil ; his widow’s 
brothers, the Kev. Edward Spencer and Mr. William Spencer ; 
liis kinsman, the Rev. George Bucknill, of Rugby ; Mr. Lowne ; 
Mr. John Forster ; the Rev. J. Fleming and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, his executors. A large assembly awaited the arrival of 
the procession at the chapel in the Cemetery. There were 
many well-known faces, and many members of the theatrical 
profession of the past and present generation. The service was 
read in the chapel by Mr. Fleming, and after the coffin had 
sunk slowly through the square opening in the pavement, 
which, in the case of interment in the vault beneath the chapel, 
represents the open grave, he spoke a few beautiful and 
affecting words of farewell. The coffin was deposited among 
those of the many dear ones of his family who already lay there, 
and, subsequently, Macready’s own name was added to those 
upon the marble tablet previously placed in the chapel by 
himself, which is thus inscribed ; — 
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“tfi ?libfbrnn(t." 


IN MEMORY OP 

WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 

BORN MARCH 3, 1793, DIED APRIL 27, 1673. 

CATHERINE FRANCES, wife of WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 

BORN NOVEMBER 11, 1806, DIED SEPTEMBER 18, 1862. 


AND OF LETITIA MARGARET, 

SISTER AND FRIEND OF WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 
BORN DEC. 4, 179^, HIED NOV. 8, 1858. 


IN THE SAME VAULT LIE THE REMAINS OF W. C. MACREAOY'S CHILDREN. 

HARRIET JOANNA born July 13, 1837 . died nov 25, 1840. 

CHRISTINA LETITIA born dec. 26, 1830 . died feb. 24, i860.' 

WALTER FRANCIS SHEIL . ♦ . born june 27, 1840 . died feb. 3, i853. 

HENRY FREDERICK BULWER . born dec. 20, 1838 . died aug. 12, 1867. 

LYDIA JANE born dec. 28, 1842 . died june 20,1868. 


also to THE MEMORY OF CATHERINE FRANCES BIRCH MACREADY, 

SECOND DAUGHTER OF W. C. MACREADY. 

BORN JULY 21, 1836, DIED AND BURIED AT SEA ON HER VOYAGE 
FROM MADEIRA, MARCH 24, 1869. 


WILLIAM CHARLES, eldest son of w.c. macready, born august 7,1632, 

died NOVEMBER 26, 1871, AT PUTTALAM, CEYLCN, AND WAS BURIED AT KANDY. 


•* TNEV ALIKE IN TREMBLING HOPE REPOSE, 
THE BOSOM OP THEIR FATHER AND THEIR GODP 


2 H 2 
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Colman, George (the younger), i. 235, 

ii. 462 

Colnaghi, Mr., ii. 374 
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Cciloiu'l Briton, The Wonder^ Mamady 
as, i. 88 

Colonel Green, The Secretary^ ii. 200 
C(mu$ at Drury Lane Theatre, ii. 205 
Comuet Macn ady in, ii. 206 
Connor (actor), 1 . 196, 214 
Comyn, Sir &bert, i. 259, 264 et seq.^ 
268, ii. 199 

Ckmquestof Granada, Macrcady’s remarks 
on, ii. 1 

Conquest of Taranto, i. 141 
Conservatoire (Paris), ii. 2.56 
Coneueloy Macready’s rc'marks on, ii. 282 
Con ay, Mr. (actor), at Newcastle, i. .S5; 
as Macbeth, i. 88; as Glenalvon, i.41 ; 
and Mrs. Piozzi, i. Ill; and 'J'hondore 
Ileok, i. 296; in New York, i. 319 H 
eeq. 

Conynghani, Lord, ii. 84, 94, 102, 187 
Cooke, G. F. (trngodian), Maertindy 
studies the acting of, i. 66; as llichaid 
III., i. 94 et «eq. 

(iooke, T. ((v>mpr>ser), ii. 182, 280 
Cookesloy, Itov. AV. G., ii. .872 
Oioper, John (actor), i. 864, 366, 871 et 
se//., 470, ii. 8, 5, &o. 

Corinne, i. 465 

Cork, Theatre Royal, i. 301, 885 
Coriolanue, Macready in, i. 203,334, 897, 
399, ii. 108, &o. 

Cbmwall, Barry (ikkjI), bocj Procler 
Costello, Mr. Dudley, ii. 874 
(k)unt Villars, Edurafion, Mucr< ady as, 
i.7l 

Country theatres, i. 37 
Govent Garden Theatre, O. P. Rvdis at, i. 
.82; rental of, i. 2.84 ; Julius Ctesar at, 
i. 235; Bankruptcy of Coimniitoe, i. 
277; Macready ’s dispute with CVriii- 
mittee, i. 279 ; closed in oon8equcnc.e of 
illness amongst performers, i. 869, 872 ; 
Maori ady's first season as manager of, 
i. 371, ii. 70, 115; Her Majesty’s visits 
to, during Macready’s management, ii. 
93, 102, 115, 116, 186, 137 ; Macready’s 
second season as manager of, ii. 123, 
147; Macready s company at, ii. 123; 
ruins of, ii. 408 ; otherwise mentioned, 
i. 32, 37, 49, 98, 106, 125, 139, 141, 
164, 173, 188, 191, 224, ii. 4, 15, 18, 
29, 133, do. 

Cowley, Lord (Minister at Paris), private 
theatricals at the house of, ii. 255 
Copper, William (poet), i. 378 
Ciad^, Colonek i. 336 
Craven, Hon. Keppel, ii. 372 
Crawford, Dr., i 270 
Crisp, Mr. (manager), i. 115 
Criticisms upon Macready’s acting, i. 90, 
128, 130 et $eq., 141, 147, 166 et seq., 
174 et Juq^ 192 et mj., 197 et sag., 203, 


210, 214, 223 et seq., 2,86. 202, 329 et 
888 et seq., a'J.A, 410, ii. 34, 43, 
366 

Crowe, Mrs. (authoress), ii. 274 
Cumberland, Richard (draniatit«t), ii. 4.84 
Cunningham, Alhin (author), ii. 170 
Cunningham, P., ii. 374, 896 
Cushman, Miss (actress), ii. 219, 248, 
291 

CymbeJine, Macready in, See Posthuiuus 
Lconntus 

D’ Aguilar, Colonel (author of Fieseo\ 
i. :189. 358 et seq,, 465, ii. 26. 61, 68 
Daily Neies, ii. 896 
Daineroiiu, Cinti, ii. 220 
Diiinon, Damon ami Pythias, Macready 
as. i. 226, 884 
Dante, ii. 425. 411 
Daran the Fxilc*, Macn ady as, i. 58 
Dnrley, Mr. (autl.or), ii. 197. 

* Davenunt,’ Maerca^iy ns, i. 888 
I)a\on|X)rt, Mrs. (aetresH), i. 182, 229 
David, Pierni Jean, (sculptor), ii. 277 
D'Egville, M., i. 202 
Delane, John T., ii. 186. 263, 267, 338, 
872 

Delaunay, M. (actor), ii. 408 
Dc la Roche, M. (painter), ii. 281 
De Montf(»rt, Edmund Ke an as, i. 234 
Denman, liord, ii. 85, 108 
Denvil, Mr. Henry (actor), ii. 3 
Derby, Ijord, ii. 418 
Derby, ii. 278 

Derby Theatre, i. 231, ii. 310 
Deserted Dawjhter, i. 192 
Devrlent, M. ii. 424 

Devrient, Maedmoiscllo Schrooder (voca- 
list), i. 871,375 

Dewilde, Mr. (painter), 'Macreaily as 
Romeo ’ by, i. 12; * Mac/nady as Ham- 
let’ by, i, 51 

D’Eynconi't, Right Hon. C. J., ii. 209, 
214,372. 

Dickens, Charles (author), as an amateur 
actor, i. 112 ; Maeremly's visit to New- 
gate with, i. 226; Moercady’s first 
introduction to, ii. 70 ; speech of, at 
Moc^ready’s farewell dinner, ii. 383; 
otherwise mentioned, ii.21, 94, 110, 141, 
152, 169, 185, 187, 204, 214, 271, 372, 
378, 388, 393, 895, 408, 409, 433, 4( 5 
Diddear, Charles Baniiistor (actor), ii. 84. 
Dijon, Macready’s visits to, i. 239, 272 
Dillon John (author), i. 159 
Dimond, W. (author and manager),!. 49, 
62, 73, 99. 104 
Distress^ Mother, L 129 
Don Alonzo, The Uevenge, Macready us, 
i. 84 

Don Felix, The Wonder, a Wbman heeps 
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a Sleerett Macrcarly as, i. 6H, 113, 115, i 
ii. 09 

Don Leo, The Pledge. Maoieady cus, i. i 
336 I 

Doncaster, Theatre Royal, ii. 810 
Dorax, Von Sebastian, Macrcady as, i. : 

66 I 

Doricourt, Belle's Stratagem, i 71,113 ! 

D’Orsay, Count, i. 33M, ii. 57, 166, 407 
Doup:laB, Mr., ii. 83, 35 
Douglas, i. .^3 

Dover, Lord (author of Frederick II.). i. 
351. 

Dow, Mr , ii. 3, 16, 21, 23, 25, ko. I 

DoiiKtont William (actor), i. 310, 411, ; 

448 ; ii. 76 

Doyle, >Wek (actor), i. 100 
Dramatic Literature, Select Committee, i. 
342 et seq. 

Drury T.ane Thratre, opened in 1812, 
with address by D>rd Byron, i. 64; 
Edmund Kean at. i. 77 ; management 
of, by a sub-committee, i. 106} 130, 
141 ; re<luced prices at, i. 173; revival 
of Tate’s version of King Lear at, i. 
205 ; uiiprecedentc‘d array of talent at, 
i. 277; Macrcady's first engagement 
at, i. 281 ; Macready as Virginiue at, 

i, 287; management transferred to 
Klliston’s son, i. 307 ; let to Stephen 
Price, i. 809; closed through illnets of 
performers, i. 370; reopened, i. 889, 
468; bod condition of, ii. 12 et seq,; 
‘Concerts d’lliver’ at, ii. 164; Mac- 
ready 's management of, ii. M^eiseq, 
1S2, 184, 202, 209, 377; Her MajesU’s 
visit to, during Macready’s manage- 
ment, ii. 195, 207 : outiage to French 
actors at, ii. 298 ; special performance 
at, ii. 300 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 37, 
301 et seq., 327, 331 

Dryburgh Abbey, i. 275 

Dryden, John, i. 355, 357 et seq,, 452, 

ii. 304, 435 

Dublin, Macready’s first visit to, i. 8; 
great actors and aetresses from, i. 37 ; 
story of liorry Clinch at, i. 50; Miss 
O’Neill at, i. 86 ; audiences in, i. 101 
Dublin Theatre, Mr. Henry Harris obtains 
the patent of the, i. 2)6; Virginins 
produced at, t5. ; Miss Atkins (Mrs. 
Catherine Macready) acts at the, i. 
280; Macready’s engagements at, i. 
296, 834, 361, 413, 438, ii. 60 et seq., 
179, 200, 268, 28(t, 344 
Dudiesnois, Mademoiselle, i. 237 
Ducrow, Mr. (equestrian), ii. 104 
Dudley, li^ir B.} his criticism of Maerecdy, 
i.S85 

Duficrin, I^ady, ii. 255 
Dufferin, Lord, ii. 874 


' Duke Aruuza,’ Macready as, i. 40, 106 
Duke in Measure for Measure, Macready 
as, ii. 88 

Duroanoir, M. ii. 110 
Dumas, Alexandre (author), ii. 250, 420 
Dumfries Theatre, Macready at, i. 70, 
152, 283 

Dumont, The Fatlter and his Children, 
i. 1.55 

Dumont, Jane <S’^re, Macready as, i. 175, 
335 

Dundee, Theatre Rnyul, i. 283, ii. 355 
Dunn, Mr. (Tiea-surer, Drury Lane 
’I heatie), i. 470, ii. 172 
Durham, Lord. ii. 81 
Durraiit, Mr. Jolin Rowland (founder of 
the * Garrick Club,’ i. 466, ii. 21 
Duruset, Mrs. (actress), i. 132, 433, 465 
Duriiset, Mr. John (actor and vocalist), 
ii 21 

Earl of Essex, Macready in the, i. 48, 01 
Earl of Wnnoick, Macready in the, i. 175 
Earle, Henry, ii. 31 
East, Mrs., ii. 84 

Eastbourne, Mticready’s visits to, ii. 117, 
179, 202, 2»;4, 291 

East lake, P.R.A., Sir Charles Lock, ii. 

102, 372, 380>, 387, 395 
kklgell, Mr., Macready at school under, 

i. 3 et seq. * 

Eiliiihnrgh, Theatre Royal, i. 306, 333, 

ii. 270, 272, 350 

Edmund, King Lear, Macready as, i. 206 
Edward the Black Prince, Macnady as, 
i. 53 

Eilward IV., Earl of irorwicA*, MacToady 
as, i. 73 

Edward Gregory, Changes and Chnnets, 
Macready ns, i. 118 
Egerton, Mr. D. (actor), i. 142, 209 
Egerton, Mrs. (actress), famous 5(cg 
Merrilies, i. 125 
Egerton, Lord Francis, ii. 58 
Egg, A. Mr. (painter), ii. 374, 393 
Elliott the pautomimist, ii. 3 
Elliotson, Dr., ii. 54, 108, 201, 281 
Ellistun, Mr. (Drury I auc Theatre), i. 
33, 169, 191, 228, 276, 283, 296, 302. 
307, 308 

Elstne, Macready’s home at, i. 335, &c. 
Elton, Mr. (actor *, ii. 66, 68, 77, 81, 82 
Elwin, Dr., i. 459 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (essayist), ii. 220 
Emery, Mr. John (actor), i. 32, 84, 214, 
229, 276 

Emmet, Thomas Aldis, i. 316, 318 
Emmett, Mr. K., ii. 326 et seq. 

Epitaphs— that on Macnady’s mother, 
i. 13; on Miicready’s tomb, i. 469 
Errington, Mr. Rowland, ii. 252 
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P^ion, HamUty reading at, ii. 3GS 
Ktty, William (painter), i. 2G6, ii. 161, 
340 

Eugene Aram, i. 383 
Evans, Mr., ii. 374 

Evelyn, Money, Macready as, ii. 163, 166, 
169, 178 

Exeter, Theatre Royal, great actors from, 
i. 37; Maercadv at, i. 286, 306, 331, 
358 et 8eq., ii. 177, 269, 270, 386, 312 
Exile, a dramatic romance, i. 231 

Faed, Mr. (painter), ii. 391 
Faleonbridge, King John, Macrcody as, 
i.74 

Faraday, Michael, ii. 01 , 436 
Farley, Mr. Charles (pantomime arranger\ 

i. 155 

Farren, William (actor), i. 173, 220, 368, 
473, 475, ii. 17, 10 

Faiicit, Mias Helen (Mrs. Theo<loro 
Martin), ii. 30, 57, 68, 75 et s*>q., 159, 
166, 250, 252, 253 

Fawcett, John (Covent Garden Thentre\ 
negotiates with Macready, i. 30, 32, 
51, 92, 93, 107, 119; otherwise mcn- 
tioned, i. 125, 173, 196, 209,235 et enj. ; 
n dinner at the house of, i. 225; as 
Falstatl', j. 220 ; anecdote of, i. 388 
Fechtcr, M. (actor), ii. 451, 156, 157 
Felton, Mr., ii. 221 
Ferney, Voltaire’s house at, i. 272 
Ferns, Doan of, i. 100 
Fielding, Henry (diamatibt|ind iiovcli'i), 

ii. 62 

Fiesole, i. 259 
Fisher, David (actor), ii. 82 
Fitzball, Mr., ii. 28, 35 
Fitzharding, The Curfew, Macready ns, 
i. 53 

Fitzhardingo, Earl of, ii. 372 
Fladgate, Mr., i. 389, 396, 416 
Florence, Macready ’s visit to, i. 257 
Florian, The Fonudting of the Fore ft, 
Macready as, i. 85 

Fonblanquc, Mr. Albany (journalist), i. 
456, 458 ; ii. 374 

Fontaine, M. B. (architect), i'. 250 
Foote, Miss (actrt ss), i. 209, 303 
Foote’s lAar, i. 371 

Fonest, Edwin (tragedian), calls on 
Macready at Elstree, ii. 53 ; dinner at 
GkirHck Club to, ii. 54 ; hisses Macready 
at Edinburgh, ii. 271 ; otherwise men- 
tioned, i. 319 et %eq,, ii. 52 et «eq,, 218, 
222, 241, 272, 279, 306, 307, 308, 311, 
313 

Forster, John (author, critic, and jour- 
nalist),!. 373, 398.415, 416, 426, 457, 
459, 463, 465, 469, 476, ii. 17, 24, 372, 
387, 435 


Fortescue, Miss (actress), ii. 180, 185 
Foscari, Macrtady as, ii. 106 
Foscido. Ugo, i. 293 

Fox, M.P., Mr. W. J., i. 4.19, 474, ii. 25, 
28, 207, 392 

Franklin, Dr. (dmmdic author), i. 73 
Frederick, Vows, Macready as, 

i. 72 

Fre<lerick, Natural Son, Mucrcmly as, 
i. 49 

Frederick IT., Lord Dover’s life of, i. 
351 

French, Mr., i. 460 

French cordiality, i. 273 

Fresno, M. do, ii. 120, 250, t f neq., 355 

Fritli, Mr. (painter), ii. 371, 394 

Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins, ii. 409 

Gamiua, The Slave, lilacrcady as, i. 132, 

1.12 

Oai rick, David, ] nbil rout Hon Jord, i. 115 ; 
ns Oswyn. i. 150; as Henry IV., i. 228; 
ns I.eur, ii. 462 

Garrick Club, Shakesponro’s birthday 
at, i. 370; otherwise iiaMitionod, i. 370, 
415, 422, 466. ii. 20, 37, 51 
0:iss, Mr., i. 419 

Gt‘!ieva, Macioady’s visit to, i. 239 
Gcjorgo III., iilticth anniversary of acces- 
sion of, i. 33 

George IV., coronation of, i. 227 
‘George Bnrnwell,’ Macready as, i. 42, 
93 

‘George Elif4 ’(uulhoress), ii. 450 
Ghost in Hamlet, Macreaily as the, i. 
341 

Gibbs, Dr., i. 100 

Giflbrd, Mr. (author and critic), i. 176, 
393 ; life of, i. 435 
Gingham, Itage, Macready as, i. 78 
irisfpputt, ii. 165 

Gi8i])pu8, Macready ns, i. 194, ii. 105, 
. 200 

Giubilci, Signor (vocal isl), ii. 77, 82 
Glasgow, a visit to, i. 157 
Glasgow. 'J'hoatre Royal, i. 70, 72, 74, 88, 
99, 232, 296. 333, ii. 260, 287, 356 
Glenalvon, Dowjlas, Macready as, i. 167, 
179 

Glencoe, Talfourd’s play of, ii. 155 
Glengall, Lor<l,i. 215; ii. 172 
Glover, Mrs. (aidress), i. 125, 288, ii. 78 
Goethe, i. 374, ii. 420 
Goldoni, Carlo, author of VAmniuriere 
Onoraio, i. 258 
Gordon, Sir A. Duff, ii. 372 
Goulburn, Dr. (Rugby Schriol), ii. 357 
Gould, Mr. (author), ii. 248, 323 
Gmcie, Mr., ii. 243 
Graham, Sir James, ii. 212 
Graham, Lord William ii. 374 
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Granby Hotel, 1. 297, 306. 307, 888, 414, 
419, 472 

Grant, Mr. (actor), i. 71 
Grant, Sir Colquhoun, i. 459 
Grantham Theatre, Macready at the, 

i. 332 

Grattan, Oollcy, ii. 220 
Gray, Kdward (poet), i. 356 
Greenock, Theatre li<'yal, i. 332, ii. 287, 
355 

Greenville (Ameiica), ii. 234 

Greg, Mr. W. R., ii. 277 

Grela Rridgo, i. 78 

Grillln, Dr. (author), ii. U55 

GrMin (Amerit a), ii. 232 

Griiuwood, PlirjhM Troth, Mnon ady as, 

ii. 197 

Grisi, Signora (vnoaliat), i. 118. 434 
Gruneinen, Mr., ii, 374 
GuornHey, Theatre Royal, ii. 283 
Guizot. M. ii. 420 
Gully the ptigiliat, i. 309 
Gwilt, Mr., ii. 83 
Gwydir, liord, i. 114 

Gyo, Mr. (Covoiit Garden Th» atre), ii. 98 

Ha(!KETT, Mr. (manager), ii. .304 
HaItub, Mr. (actor and dramatisf), on 
Macready*B KichaiHl HI., i. 197 
llaldvy, M. (musical c^iupouiT), ii. 254, 
250 

Haliburton, Judge (‘Sara Slick*), ii. 216 
Halifax (America), Macrcudy*B viait to, 
ii. 216 

Halifax, Theatre Royal, i. 231, 296, 332, 
448 

Hall, Mr. S. 0. (author), ii. 372 
Hallam, Mr. (historian), ii. 206, do. 
Hulleek, Mr., ii. 218 
Hamilton, Lsily, i. 6 
Hamilton, Dr., i. 181 

Hamilton, Mr. (British Minister at Naples 
in 1822), i. 201 

Hamht, Macroady’s first appearance as, 
i. 48 ; in Glasgow, i. 70 ; at Bath, i. 
91 ; at Drury Lane, i. 287 ; at Bir- 
mingham, i. 309; other performances 
of, i. 332, 383, 334, 874, 88.5, 391, 418, 
439, 454, 460, 470, ii. 3, 62, 218, 219, 
220, 222, 238, 239, 241, 242, 245, 246, 
248, 249, 252, 253, 250, 201, 202, 26.H, 
205, 206, 267, 208, 269, 270, 273, 282. 
306, 311. 306, 453 

Hamlet, Maeready's observations on, i. 
49.227; ii. 249, 414 

Hammond, Mr. W. T. (actor and mana- 
ger), i. 440 

Hiinmer, The Brothers, i. 67 
Hardyknute, The M'ood Demon, Maeread j 
as, i. 45 

Harris, Mr. (manager), i. 15, 92, 106, 119, 


12.5, 127, 130, 160, 176, 178, 19.3, 194, 
195, 205, 221, 225, 232, 234, 276, 279, 
296, ii. 80 

Harris, Mr. (dramatic author), i. 8,55 et 
$eq, 

‘Hnrrison,* The wrong,!. 36 
Harrisburg (America), ii. 247 
Harley, Mr. John Pritt (actor), i. 336, 
372, ii. 17, 19 
Harness, Rev. W., ii. .372 
Harrogate Theatre, Macrrady at the, i. 
328 

Hart, Mr. S. (painter), ii. 374 
HaHtingH, Jane Shore, Macrcady ns, i. 00, 
104, ii. 50 

I Hntl.erton, TjoitI, i, 22 
llawtn y, Dr. (Kton), ii. 190 
llayiiiaik(4 Theatre, chwd in (Y>n8C- 
qnenoo of illness amongst tlie (s r- 
Ihrmoifl, i. 370; Macrcmly’s eiigagc- 
nients at, ii. 08, 83, 11.5, 1.52, 158, 178, 
180, 340, 30.7 et eeq. 

Ifaywiird, Mr. (translator of Faust), i. 
416 

Hazlitt, Mr. (eavayist), oriticism niron 
Young and Macrcady in Othello, i. 
131 ; on Edmund Kean in Othello, i. 
140; Macn ady meets, i. 213 
llcilh y, the Sisters, i. 39, 75, ii. 124 
IIoraaiiB, Felieia (poetess), ii. 432 
llemh rsoM, Mr. (ach.r), i. 28 
Ih'iiry IV., Macready as, i. 228 et seq., 
ii. 206, 2.54, 343 

Henry V., Mncn ady as, i. 102, 193, .304, 
334, ii. 44, 14.5, 147, 375, 446 
Henri Qiiatrc, Macrrady as, i. 205,220 
licroud, Mr. (author), ii. 31, 42, 44 
Hubert, Mr. (painter), ii. 394 
Herculaneum, Maeready’s visit to, i. 264 
HenJord Theatre, Macreaily at the, i. 
114, 334 

Herries, Mr. C. J., ii. 374, 
llerries, Right Hon. J. C., ii. 407 
Uerschc), Sir J., ii. 115 
Heywood, M.P., Mr. John, ii. 372 
Highlands, Macready*s tours in the, i. 181 
et sen., 232 
Hillanl, Mr., ii. 220 
Hogarth, Mr., ii. 370 
Holland, liOrd, ii. 107 
Holman, Mr. < actor), i. 8, 28, .58, 202 
Holman, Mr. (the blind traveller), i. 421 
Holmes, Dr., ii. 304 
Holt, Mr. Francis Ludlow, i. 407 
Holy Island, Maeready’s holidays at, i. 
80, 102 

HolynRid House, ii. 273 
Home, Mr. (author), i. 475 
Homer, Maeready’s observations on, ii. 49, 
61 

Hook, Theodore (journalist and author), 
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i. 3:), 421 ; liis hostility towards Mac- 
rendy, i. 275 

Horace, Mnerrady’s ol)serva(ion8 on, i. 
401. 454. ii. 02 

Horton, Miss P. (Mrs, Gormnn Reed), 

ii. 84, 07, 120. 120, 162, 103, 104 

* Hotspur,* Mftcready as, i. 03, 103, 307, 
380, 397 

House of Commons, Mucrondy’s cvidonco 
before the, i. 342; petition to the, ii. 
222 ct sen, 

Howard, M.P., Mr. V, H., ii. 372 
Hiiix'rt, King Johity Mncready as, i. 236, 
27S 

Huddart, Mr. (actor), ns Sliylock, i. 77 
Hiiddart, Mhs (acln^ss) (Mrs. Warner), 
ii. 71, 74 

Hii^hcH, Mr. (dramalic niilhor), i. 40 
lliif^o, Vidor, ii. 255, 461 
Iliifpi4nuiiy Sheirs tra^tMly of the, i. 277 
Hull Thiatrc, Maoroaily at the, i. 2H.3. 
206 

llullnh, Mr. (musical compo.«r), ii. 84. 
100 

Huinby, Mrs. ''nctress), ii. 78 
Humoroits Licidiumt^ i. 134 
Hunt, LeiiJih (poet and essayiht), i. 370 
ii. 122, 142 

Huntley, Mr. (actor), as ‘ Alonzo,* i. 61 ; 
as ‘ I’ho Sultan,* i. 77 

Iaciiimo, Cifmhline^ Macrcady as, i. 
220 

Ingo, Othello^ Ma<'n iwly «s, i. 130, 316, 
348, 360, 107, ii. 2 1 9, 245, 365 ; rcinarku 
upon, i. l.'iO, 365 
llludriom Trareller, i. 161 
Inchliahl, Mrs. (translator of Kotzebue’s 
Natural Snn)^ i. 49, 1 19 
Inglis, Dr. (Rugby School), i. 11, 20, 21, 
22 

Inniau, Mr. (painter), ii. 218 
/on. Talfourd’s trago»ly of, remarks uixm, 
ii. 15; produced at the Hnyiuarket, ii. 
44 ; Macrca<ly as, ii. 32, 377 
Ipswich, Theatre Royal, i. 332 
Ireland, Dr., Dean of We^tminster, i. 410 
Iron Chesty ii. 84 
living. Dr., ii. 225 et seq. 

Italy, Macrea«ly*s tour in, i. 212 et eeq , ; 
acting in, i. 255 

Jackson, Mr. (portrait paiutc-r), Macready 
as ‘Virginius* hy, i. 213; Macready 
as ‘Henry IV.* by, i. 229; death of, 
i. 337; subscription for the widow of, 
i. 350 

Janin, Jules, ii. 250 

Jaques, As You Like liy Macready as, i. 
205, 301, 307, 334, 395 


Jeffrey, T^rd, ii. 271, 273 
Jephson, Mr. (dramatic aiit!ior\ i. 104 
Jerdan, Mr., ii. 67 

Jenrvdd, Douglas (author), il. 128, 191, 
372, 374, 396 

Jeston, Mr., i. 160, 167; ii. 42 
John Bully Column’s play of, i. 7 
‘John of Lome,* Macrrady as, i. 48 
John of Prociday Knowles’s play tif, ii. 
163 

Johnson's * Lives of the Pot ts,’ ii. 24 
Jones, Hieliard (ai'tor), i. 8, 132, 2.35,373, 
470; ii.364 
Jiiuson, Hen, it. 374 

Jortinn, Mm. (aetross), Maerratly nets 
wiUi, i. 62 ; h(*r acting, i. 63 et icq. 
Joseph Surface, School for Seandaly 
MacrttHtly as, i. 192, 366, 375, ii. 
206 

Julia, The. flalian LoeeVy Macreotly ns, 
i. 105, 129 

Julian, The Peasant //oy, Mocroudy as, 
i. 48 

Julian, Macrcady in, i. 278 

Kkan, CHAni.KK, i. :173, ii. 1 1 , 82 
Kean, Lduiund Maeready's earlioKt 
recollections of, i. 23; as liiehard 
11., i. 66; as Sir hMward Moriitiier, 
I. 74, 136; first appeanmex) at Drury 
Lane, i. 77 ; n.s Riehard ill., i. 94 et 
seq,; in private life, i. 96; present 
lit Macreatly’s first appearance in 
Londmi, i. 127; as Oroonoko, i, 1.38; 
an imitator of, i. 139; as Otiielln, i. 
140; as Lear, i. ‘206; his jeahiusy of 
Macready, i. 204; funeral of, 373; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 107, 131, 136, 
140, 191, 194, 201, 23:4, ‘277,302,307, 
326, 316, 318, 353, 385, 471, ii. 424 
KtMdey, Mr. Koi>ert (activ), i. 169, 380 
Kelly, Miss F. H. (actress), i. 277 
Keiidde, Charles, as Mirabel in /n- 
eondnnty i. 78; as a tragedian, ih.; 
{jcrforins with Macready at Newcastle, 
i. 83 ti seq.; iis Pyrrhus, i. 125; as 
Juba, i. 1146; in The Apostaky i. 145; 
benefit of. i. 147, 179; further cri- 
ticism u|>on, i.225; hostile action of, 
towards Mr. Harris, i. 2:V4 et seq. ; in 
King JoltUy i. 278 ; his opinion of Mr. 
Bunn’s treatment of Macready, ii. 22 ; 
inUrview at Garrick Club between 
Macremiy and, ii. 26; dinner at the 
Qurrick Club to, ii. 57; sale of 
theatrical wardrobe of, ii. 70; at the 
Macready farewell dinner, ii. 392; 
otherwise meiiiiooed, L 32, 51, 128, 
181, 146. 149. 166, 174, 176 et seq., 191. 
1914, 209, 226, 236, ii. 81, Ac. 

Kemble, Mrs. Charles, i. 78. 83 , 
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Kemble, Miss (/. A., ii* 202 
Kemble, John M. (examiner of plays), ii. ^ 
156 

Kemble, John, P., and the 0. P.^ riots, , 
i. 32; his advice to Sinclair, i. 72; . 
farewell j)erf«)rinances of, at Dublin, 
i. 116; on Mnerrady’s personal ap- 
pearance, i. 120; at Covetit Ganlcn, . 
1 . 131; as Cato, i. 135; last nights 
of, i. 147; ciitHsm on, i. 14H; as 
Macbeth, i. 148; his haughtimss, 
ih. ; Cunipboirs valedictory statizns to, 
i. 150 ; as Bajazet in Tamerlane^ i.202; 
transfers share in Covent Canlon j 
Theatre to Charles Kcinblo, i. 225; j 
Macready's hi4 interview with, ih,; I 
as ‘Henry IV.,* i. 227; in retirement ! 
at Lausiiiino, i. 240; memorial to, in | 
Westminster Abbey, i. 417; as T.cnr, 
i. 462; otherwise mentioned, i. 150 
Kemeys, Sir Robert, i. 212 
Kendal Theatre, Macready appears at 
the, i. 283 

Kenney, Mr. James (dramatic author), i. 

412, 415, ii. 78, 110 
Kenny, Mr. (actor), ii. 82 
Kenny, Miss (actress), i. 476 
Kenneth, Mr., ii. 15, 26 • 

Kenneth, Miss (actress), i. 420 
Kensal Green Oi metory, ii. 361, 407, 467 
Kent, Judge, ii. 305 

Kenyon, Mr. John, ii. 25, 54, 270, 372, | 
3li3 

Kilmarnock, 'J’heatre Royal, i. 332 
King, Mr. (actor), i. 5 
King, Judge, ii. 225 

King James, King of the Commnn$^ 
Macnady a-s ii. 281, 284 et seq. 

King John, Macready as, i. 301, 333, 
334, 410, ii. 18, 51, ;475 
King Lenr, Macready as, i. 205, 222, 
334, 380 et eeq,^ 419, ii. 100, 241 ei sci/., 
249, 290, 29.5, 366. 375 ^ 

Kinglake, Mr. A. W., ii. 372 
Kinnaiid, Lord, i. 236, 261, 265 
Kinnuird, Hon. Douglas, i. 106, 236 
Kite ORTviage on Salisbury Plain, i. 300 
Kitely, E\smj Man in his Humour, i. 106, 
109, 347 

Knebworth, a visit to Bulwer at, ii. 
354 

Knight, Gaily, ii. 170 et $eq. 

Knight, Mr. Charles, ii. 372 
Knight's * Pictoriiil Shakspere,’ ii. 135 
Knight of Snowdon, i. 50 
Knowles, J., Sheridan (dramatist), in- 
troduce to Macready by John Tait, i. 
207; Virginius by, i. 210; particulars 
r88peoting,i.211 Cains Graedtus 

by, i. 283, 290; WsUtam TtU by,i. 303 
et seq, ; Alfred the Great by, i. 336 ; as 


an actor, i. 349; The Wifej a 7 ale of 
Jlfa»ftta,by,i.371; otherwise mentioned, 

i. 231, 290, 337, 376, 398, 425, 429, 

ii. 34,71,72, 73, 107, 111, J63, 20t;, 
428 

Knox, lilr., ii. 182 

Lackland, Fonfainehleau, Macrcaly n?, 
i. 79 

liafond, M. i. 237 
I a Fontaine, i. 462, ii. 3.55 
Lake district, Macrcady’s tour in the, 
i, 284 ft Sfiq. 

linmh, Charles (o.ssnyi.st), i. 165, 406 
Lambe, Hon. Giorgc, i. 106 
Lanesuster Th( utre, i. *218 
Tiund, Mr. factor), ii. 80 
fiaud, Miss (actn^ss), ii. 80 
Landon, Miss ii. 104 
Landor, Savage, bis opinion of French 
character, i. 272, ii. 33 
Landseer, K.A., Sir Edwin, ii. 196, 372, 
387, 394 

Tiinsdowne, Lord, ii. 264, 281, .372 
Laporle, M. (Covent Carden Theatre), 
i. 340 

Lardner, Dr., i. 455, 458 et seq.j ii. 36 
Iaiw of Java, i. 235 
T.awronoe, Sir Abbott, ii. 220 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, i. 335 
Leamington Theatre, Macready's cn- 
gageiuents at the, ii, 335, 341 
Lee, Mr. A. (manager), i. 335 
Leech, Mr. John (artist), ii. 374 
Leeds, Theatre Royal,f.i. 281, ii. 335, 341 
Leicester, Theatre Roval, i, 232, 301, 
305, 3;i3, 335, 436, ii.’340 
Leigh, Mr. John Shaw, i. 3l 2 
Leigh, ^Ir. PcmlKJiton (afterwards Lord 
King.'(lown), i. ‘268 

Leigh, Mrs. (sister of Lord Byron), i. 415 
Lemon, Mr. Mark (author), li. 370 
et seq, 

Lcnn, Rule a IVife and Have a Wife^ 
Macready as, i. 104 

Leoiites, Winter's Tate, i. 113,287, 301, 
307, ii. 90 

Leslie, R.A., Mr. Charles (painter), ii. 374, 
387 

Le-^ising, ii. 389 

Letters to Macready, from Sheridan 
Knowles, i. *208; letter of dedication 
from Knowles, i. 213 ; from Archdeacon 
Pott, i. 297; from the company of 
the T. R., Birmingham, i. 310: from 
Mr. Brunton, ib. ; from Comte Alfred do 
Vigny, ii. 136; from an anonymous 
friend, ii. 189; fiom the Socie't^ drs 
Auteurs Dramatiques Francois, il 254 ; 
from Mr. Wightwick, ii. 400 
Letters from klacretidy to the actors and 
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actresses of Mr. Brunton’s oompnny, 

i. 311 ; to the proprii tors of John Bull, 
it. 191; to Sir Frederick anil Lady 
Pollock, ii. 409 et seq. 

lever, Mr. Charles (author), ii. 370 
Lewis, Mr. (actor), i. 5 
Lewis, Matthew OMouk Lewis'),!. 43, 
50, 173 

Lichheld Theatre, Mocreody at the, i. 
334 

Li Idell, Dr. (Dean of Chri&t Church), 

ii. 399 

Lidesq, Miss (danseuse), i. 440 
Lincoln, Theatre Uoyal, i. 305, 331, 41 J, 
ii. 33 

Lind, Jenny (Mine. GohUchmid), i. 289 
et 6eq. 

Lind ley, Mr., i. 389. &c. 

Lin wood, Miss, ii. 259 
Liston. John, (comedian), i. 32, 132, 134, 
1G2, 191, 23.5, 27(5, 3S.5, ii. 79, 91 
Literary Fund Society, i. 419 ei seq, 
4(50, ii. 14, 179 

Liverpool, theatrical engagements of 
Macready at, i. 218 et »eq., 231, 28(5, 
391, 311, 331, 333, 335, 301, 43(5, 4iU, 
ii. 179, 288, 344 et tteq. 

Liverpool Mercury, i. 438, 450 
Liverpool tlieatii' ul fund, i. 218 
Llaiirwst, Macready at, i. 305 
Lloyd, Charles (translator of A1 fieri), 
sonnet to Macready by, i. 1()1; poems 
addressed to Macready by, i. 1(55; 
death of i. 1(515 

Loder, Mr. John (violinist), i. 170, ii. 121 
London Tavern, M.icrcudy’s tarcwdl 
dinner at, ii. 371, et »eq. 

Londonderry, Ijord, i. 201 
li«)raine, Mr. W., i. 170 
Lord Bellenden, Men qf Pkamre, Mac- 
ready as, i. 348 

Lord Townley, The Provoked Umhnwl, 
Macready as, i. 118, 448, 470, ii. :i43, 
346, 348 

Lotliair, Adelgitha, Macready as, i. 41 
Lougli, Mr. (sculfitor), i. 42 5 
Louis Philippe, Kitig, ii. 253 et «eq, 
Louisville (America), ii. 24(5, 318 
Louth Theatre, Macready at the, i. 443 
Love Extempore, ii. 110 
Lovell, Mr., i. 4(54. ii. 7. 9 . 

Lovemore, The Way to Keep Mac- 
ready as i. 71 

Lover, Samuel (author), ii. 41 
Ludlow Theatre, Macrea ly at the, i, 334 
Ludovico, Aradfic, or the Statue^ ]Ma ready 
as, i. 176 

Luke, Biehei, Macready as, i. 44, 48, 93, 
100 

Lushingtnn, Professor, ii. 291 
Lyceum Th atre, i. 32 


Lynrdoch, Lord, i. 75 
Lynn, Theatre Iloyal, i. 328 
Lyttelton, Hon. Spencer, ii. 372 
Lytton Lord (si^e Bulw< r) 
Lytton,Uobert(uow Lord Lytton), ii.431, 
438, 445 

Macaulay, T. B. (afterwards Loul 
Macaulay), i. 335, ii. 816 
Macaulay, Rev. J. H., ii. 279; Macaulay, 
Q.C., Sir. Kenneth, ii. 374 
Macbeth, Ma»*ready as, i. 214, 287, 301, 
303, 397, 327, 332-336, 346. 849, 361, 
369. 384, 406, 418, 439, 467, 469, 479, 
ii. 15, 21, 2{», 59. 174, 177 et seq., 198, 
208, 218, 219, 222. 226, 240, 243, 245, 
246, 248, 219, 252, 260, 261, 273, 305, 
397, 311, 341, 35' ;, 375 
McCulloch, Mr. (prompter at Coveiit 
Gardi n The.ilre), i. 178 
McFarlane, Mr., ii. 397 
Mclan, Mrs. (artist), ii. 205 
Maciroue, Miss, concert given by, ii. 281 
Macklin, Charles (actor), nnecdoto of, 
i. 27 ; 08 ShylfK'k, i. 28 ; early struggles 
of, i. 29 ; pi r-onal appi arance, ib . ; tho 
Inst of ih. ; i. 63 

M.iclise, R.A., Daniel, M. (pointer), i. 457, 
465, ii. 158, 19(5, 339, 372, 387, 3Jl 
Macon (America), ii. 231 
Macready, William (iather of W. 0. M.), 
as lessee of the Riimirighain Tho.dre, 
i. 5, 40; nt B dton-le-Mwirs, i. 7; 
visits Maf'reaily at Rugby, i. 19; takirs 
Manclicster Th(‘atre, i, 25; piofcs.'iioiml 
opinions of, i. 27 : pecuniary difliculties 
of, i. 30; a prisoner for debt, i. 33 ; 
ermsiderate comlnet of his creditors, 
i. 36; actor and aiilbor, i. 41; at 
Leice ster and Birmingham, i. 44, 45 ; 
cng.iges the A stley's equestrian troupe, 
i. «50; quarrels with Macready, i. 73; 
his charaider, i. 76; builds a Iheatro 
at Cat lisle, i. 80; cnpiges Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, i. 83; entertains 
IrMmund Kean, i. 04 ; mid Miss 
O'Neill, i. 170; takes Bristol Theatre, 
i. 176; death of, i. 332 
Macready, Mrs. (mother of W. C. M.), 

I I. 3, 7. 9, 12 et mi., ii. 2.57 
i 3Ijicready, M rs. (step-mother of W. C. M.), 
i i. 421, 466 

M.icrcady, Major Kdward Nevil, enters 
the army, i. 74 ; biographical notice of, 
i. 88; returns to England, i. 107; 
character of, i. KJl et seq. ; letter from, 

i. 100; promotion of, i. 423; death of, 

ii. 307; otherwise mentioned, i. 27, 
j 50, 102, 120, 122, 134, ii. 311 , 314 

j Macreaily, W'illiam Charles, earliest re- 
I collections, i. 1 ; at Mr. liklgell's 
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school, i. 4; goes to Rugby, i. 10; 
death of mother, i 13; theatricals 
at Rugby, i. 14; sees the * Young 
Roscius’ in Richard 111., i. 15; rapid 
rise in the school, i. 17 ; specch-day, 
i. 22; early indication of dramatic 
talent, i. 23, 39 ; leaves Rugby, i. 26 ; 
becomes an actor, i. 27 ; as a country 
manager, i. 31; visits London, i. 32; 
manages thcatro at Ghestor, i. 33; 
Newcastle, i. 35 ; Birmingham, i. 40 ; 
first appearance as * Romeo,' %c., i. 41 ; 
practises in the empty theatre, i. 42; 
engaged at Newcastle, i. 43; makes 
use of leisure time at Tynemouth, 
9*5. ; Leicester and Birmingiiam, i, 44 ; 
a narrow escape, i. 46; grandfather 
dies, i. 47 : first appearance as Hamlet, 
i. 48 ; another visit to London, i. 51 ; 
makes a dangerous acquaintance, ib. ; 
Leicester and Newcastle, i. 52; acts 
with Mrs. Siddons, i. 53 ; Birmingham, 
i. 58; a lesson in dramatic criticism, 
ik ; acts with Mrs. Jordan, i. 62 et §eq,, 
Hichard IL revivetl at Newcastle, i. 
64 ; public answer to a libel, i. 68 ; 
Hamlet in Glasgow, i. 70 ; other new 
parts, i. 71 ; power of rapid study, ih,; 
at Dumfries, i. 72 ; acts with Betty, the 
ci-devant Roscius, tb.; separates 
from father, i. 73; reconcilialion with 
fattier, i. 74; comes of age, i. 77; 
adapts Marmiony i. 78 ; adapts Bokel^yy 
i. 79 ; narrow escape fKim a quicksand, 
i. 82 ; acts with Charles Kemble, i. 83 
ct sag. ; a performunoe at Berwick to 
three persons, ik; a wonderful effort 
of memory, i. 85 ; the origin of * the 
child story,’ i. 87 ; appearance at Bath, 
i. 91 ; sees Edmuml Kean in Richard 
111., i. 95 ; sees Miss O’Neill as Juliet, 
i. 97; engagement at Glasgow, i. 99; 
first meeting with future wife, (hr, 
engagement at Dublin, i. 100 ; acting 
fur pructiovs i. 103; Mentevole, i. 105 ; 
offer from Covent Garden, i. 107; 
poetical tribute,, i. 113; Garrick 
Jubilee at Hereford, i. 115; engage- 
ment at Dublin, L 116; tour io North 
Wales, i. 121 ; meeting with brother, 
i. 123; first appearance at Oovent 
Garden, i. 127; remarks on personal 
appearance, i. 129 ; Hazlitt’s criticism, 
i. 131 ; first acquaintance with Shell, 
i. 144 ; Pescara in the Apostate, i. 145; 
compliment from John Kemble, i. 150; 
ndi^omatio adventure,!. 158; second 
London season, i. 155 ; life at a board- 
ing-house, i. 157 ; a strange history, i. 
159; brother sails for ludm, i. 161; 
sonnet by Barry Cornwall, i. 163; 


provincial engagements, i. 169 et teq. ; 
descent into a coal mine, i. 171; 
Jjondon season, i. 173; Maturin’s 
Freddfo, i. 177; engagement at Edin- 
burgh, i. 181; Highland pedestrian 
tour, i. 183 ; visit to Glasgow, i. 187 ; 
bad condition of Covent Garden, i. 193 ; 
appearance as Richard HI.,' i. 195; 
contemporary criticisms, i. 197 ; sonnet 
by Barry Cornwall, i. 203 ; production 
of Virginius, i. 209 ; refusal of pecuniary 
gifts, i. 215; future wife, i. 217; fifth 
Co vent Garden season, i. 219 ; Walker's 
play of Wallace, i. 221 ; Mirandola, i. 
223; HamUty i. 227; portrait by 
Jackson, i. 229 ; country engagements, 
i. 231 ; re-engagement at Covent 
Garden, i. 233; continental tour, i. 
2.17; Sheirs Huguenot, i. 277; leaves 
Covent Garden, i. 279; engaged for 
Drury Lane, i. 281 ; ‘ the child story ’ 
again, i. 283 ; visit to Wordsworth, i. 
285; engagement to Miss Atkins, i. 
287 ; Caius Qracchus, i. 291 ; Theodore 
Hook, i. 295 ; purchase of the Granby 
Hotel, i. 297; marriage, i. 299; Mas- 
singer's Fatal Dowry i. 301 ; William 
Tell, i. 303 ; residence in Wales, i. 306 ; 
rc-appt arance at Drury Lane, i. 307 ; 
Stephen Price of New York, i. 309; 
a testimonial,.!. 311 ; professional tour 
ill America, i. 310 ; first appearance in 
the United States, i. 815; Boston, 
Baltimore, i. 321 ; engagements during 
1827, i. 329 ; perfonnunces in Paris, i. 
829; French oiiticisms, i. 331; diary 
during 1829, i. 832 ; diary during 1830, 
i. 333; dkry during 1831, i. 336; 
diary during 1832 commences, i 839; 
Young’s farewell, Rugby, i. 341 ; 
evidence on dramutio literature, i. 843; 
diary during 1833 commences, i. 848; 
Lord Dover's Frederick IL, i. 351; 
country engagements, i. 357 ; Exeter, 
i. 359; Dublin, i. 363; Manchester, i. 
865 ; theatres closed, i. 370 ; Edmund 
Kean’s funeral,!. 373 ; benefit, Taglioni, 
Malibran, &o., i. 375; Lear, i. 381; 
Brighton, Worthing, i. 385; Prospeio, 
i. 387 ; Hotspur, Werner, Leontes, i. 
389 ; Antony, L 891 ; King John, i. 
395; Coriolanus, i. 397: studying 
Sardana]^u8,i,di )^ ; literary criticisms, 
i. 401 ; diary during 1834 commences, 
i. 405 ; Canterbury, i. 407 ; Athenceum 
Club, i. 413: Sardanapalus, i. 415: 
SiddouB monument, i. 417; dress for 
Lear, i. 419 ; work on Sardanapedus, i< 
427; study of Hamlet, i. 433; Liver- 
pool, i. 487 ; Dublin, i. 489 ; Lincolu, 
i. 441 ; Louth, Sheffield, i, 443 ; diary 
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during 1835 oommenoeB, i. 44&; 8ath, 
i. 447 ; Manchester, i. 449 ; Salisbury, 
i. 451 ; offers from Drury Lane, i. 453 ; 
Hamlet at Norwich, i. 456 ; Io», i. 467; 
engagement with Bunn, 1. 469 ; Oihdlot 

i. 471 ; disappointments, i. 473 ; diary 
during 1836 commonc^ ii. 1: dif- 
ficulties with Bunn, ii. 5; Byron’s 
Childs Harold, ii. 7 ; Trowel ofBragee, 

ii. 9; a stage-coach acquaintance, ii. 
11; Exeter, ii. 13; arranging Ion for 
the stage, ii. 15; conditi mof the stage, 
ii. 19; three acts of Richard IIL^ ii. 
21; assault on B inn,ii.23; newspaper 
c'ommeuts, ii. 25 ; interview with 
Charles Kemble, ii. 27 ; appearance at 
Covent Garden, ii. 29; first night of 
Jon,ii. 31; Ion supper at Talfourd’s, ii. 
33; Bunn's action against Macready, 
ii. 35; provincial engagements, ii. 37; 
private theatricals at Cambridge, ii. 43; 
provincial engagements, ii. 47; robbery 
at the Cheltenham Theatre, ii. 48; re- 
tura to Covent Garden, i. 51 ; Forrest at 
£l8tree,ii.53; rehearsal of La Valliire 
ii. 55; diary for 1837 commences, ii. 
56; first night of La Vallieref ii. 57; 
illness, ii. 59; Dublin, ii. 61; plans 
for the future, ii. 65; at Lady Bles- 
singtons, ii. 69; The Bridal, ii. 71; 
negotiations for Co vent Garden, ii. 73; 
engagements tor Covent Garden, ii. 77; 
a visit to Liston, ii. 79; T/)rd Durham, 
ii. 81; business at Covent Garden, ii. 
83; arranging plays, ii. 85; a French 
n<lmirer, ii. 87; opening of Covent 
Garden, ii. 89; managers at work, ii. 
91; gloomy prospects, ii. 95; diary 
during 1838 oomtnenoes, ii 96 ; rehears- 
ing King Lear, ii. 99 ; Lady of Lyo.a, 
ii 101; Ooridiaim,i\. 103; rehearsing 
Foeeari, ii. 105; SlndJbad the Sailor, ii. 
107; rehearsing Athenian Captive, ii. 
109; rehearsing Woman's Wit, ii 111; 
testimonial from the actsrs, ii. 113; 
Hay market engagement, ii. 117; at 
Eastbourne, ii. 119; rehearsing The 
Tempest, ii. 121; second season as 
manager, ii. 123; The Tempest, ii. 125; 
RiekeUea, ii. 129; Covent Garden 
pantomime, ii. 133; diary for 1839 
commences, ii. 134; produolion of 
RiMvea, ii. 139; dinner party at 
Elstree, ii. 143; Henry V., ii. 145; 
end of Covent Garden management, ii. 
147 ; public dinner to, ii. 148 ; speech at 
dinner, ii. 149 ; Shylook, ii. 153 ; house 
at York Gate, ib.; Talfourd’s Olemm, 
ii 155 ; diary for 1840 commences,^ ii. 
157; engagoinent at Drury Lane, i6.; 
Boir^ at Babbage’s, ii. 159; first night 


of Qienooe, ii. 160 ; Bichartl Cromwell, 
ii. 163; rehearsal of Money, ii. 165; 
diarv for 1841 oommences, ii. 167; 
Biddons monument committee, ii. 171 ; 
Newcastle, ii. 173 ; thoughts on death, 
ii. 175 ; visit to Rugby, ii. 177 ; plays 
for Drury Lane, ii. 179 ; preparations 
at Drury Lane, ii. 183 ; diary for 1842 
commences, ii. 187 : exclnsioa of women 
of the town from Drury Lane, ib. ; Am 
and Galatea, ii. 193; Gisippns, ii. 
195 ; Plighted Troth, ii. 197 ; Queen's 
fancy ball, ii. 199; Drury Lane, As 
You Like It, ii. 203; diary for 1843 
coinmonccB, ii. 204 ; Mtteh Ado About 
Nothing, ii. 205; end of Drury Lane 
management, ii. 207; testimonial to, 
ii. 209 ; breakfast with Milnes, ii..211 ; 
Siddons memorial, ii. 213; departure 
for America, ii. 215 ; Halifax, Boston, 
New York, it. 217 ; distinguished 
Americans, ii. 219; diary for 1844 
(^mmences, ii. 224 ; ^ tiie child story ’ 
again, ii. 225; Savannah, ii. 229; 
Western travel, ii. 231 ; on the 
Alabama, ii. 237 ; New Orleans, ii. 
239; Mol)ile, ii. 243; St. Louis, ii. 
245; Cincinnati, Now York, ii. 247; 
Montreal, Philadelphia, Boston, ii. 
249; diary for i845 begins, ii. 251; en- 
gagement in Paris, ih. ; performance at 
the Tuileries, ii. 253; Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, ii. 253 ; Sheffield, 
mother’s grave, ii. 257; project of a 
new theatre, ii. 259; Glasgow, Carlisle, 
ii. 261; Bowles' edition of Pope, il. 
265; Dublin, Belfast, Exeter, ii. 269; 
diary during 1846 oommences, ib.; 
Forrest’s hiss at Edinbuigh, ii. 271; 
liauriston, Holyroed House, ii. 273; 
Bepton-engagemeut at the Surrey, ii. 
279; diary for 1847 commences, ii. 
285; Philip van Artevelde produced, 
ii. 293 : diary during 1848 commences, 
ii. 294 ; plays to act at the Princess’s, ii. 
295 ; sym^thy with the French 
actors in Loudon, ii. 299 ; special night 
at Drury Lane, ii. 301; arrival in 
America, il. 303 ; Boston, iL 305 ; 
Philadelphia, death of brother, ii. 307: 
outrage at Arch Street Tneatre, ii. 
309; diary for 1849 commences,' ii. 
313; disturbance in theatre at New 
York, ii. 321 ; requisition to act again, 
ii. 323; great riot at New Yorj^ ii. 
325; departure from America, ii. 333; 
looking at Sherborne, ii.. 337; statue 
of Mrs. Siddons, ii. 339; country 
farewells, ii. 3U ; diary for 1850 
oommences, ii. 342 ; farewell at Bristol, 
ii. 313 ; illness of Nina, ii. 345 ; farewell 
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at LiverpooU ii. 847 ; farewell at New- 
castle, ii. 349 ; farewell at Birmingham, 
ii. 851 : Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, ii. 353 ; 
at Enebworth, ii. 355; at Sherborne, 
ib, ; reading at Rugby, ii, 357 ; diary 
for 1851 commences, ii. 363 ; last per- 
formance of lago, ii. 365; farewell 
at the Haymaiket, ii. 367; farewell 
address, ii. 369; farewell dinner, ii. 
871 ; speech at farewell dinner, ii. 880 ; 
Royal Academy dinner, ii. 895; at 
Sherborne, ii. 397; letters to, ii. 899; 
in retirement, ii. 404 et seq , ; domestic 
losses, ii. 407 ; family sorrows, ii. 409 ; 
Second marriage, ii. 410 ; letters to the 
Pollocks, ii. 411 et aeq.; latt years, 
ii. 465; death and funeral, ii. 466; 
epitaph, ii. 467 

Macready, Mrs. (nee Catherine Atkins), 
first meeting with i. 99 ; second meet- 
ing with i. 217 et seq , ; engaged at Bris- 
tol Theatre, i. 222; growth of attach- 
ment to, i. 234, 280 ; engaged at Dublin, 
i. 280 ; meets Letitia Macready, i. 289 ; 
marriage of, postponed, ib,; marries Mac- 
ready,!. 299 ; otherwise mentioned, i. 
295, 296, 302, 334, 336, 358*. 367 et aeq., 
417, ii. 407, 411 et aeq., 419, &d 
Macready, Mrs. (wee Spencer), ii. 410, 
465 

Macready, Letitia (sister of W. C. M.), i. 
181, 288, 289, 296, 298, 334, 423, ii. 
409 

Macready, Ellen (sister of W. C. M.), 
i. 338 

Macready’s children— Christina Letitia, 
(Nina), i. 335, ii. 344, 348, 350 ; William 
Charles, i. 345. ii, 274, 303, 407, 427, 
445, 466 ; Catherine Frances Birch, i. 
425, ii. 445, 465 ; Harriet Joanna, ii. 
76, 166, 185, 201, 212, 278, 283 ; Henry 
Frederick Bulwer, ii. 132; Walter 
Francis Sheil, ii. 162 ; Lydia Jane, ii. 
204 ; Cecilia Benvenuta, ii. 290 ; Jona- 
than Forster, ii. 350, 466 ; Cecil Fi*e- 
derick Novil, ii. 411, 466 
Mackay, Dr. ii. 874 

MocTavish, Miss, as Mary Copp in The 
Merry Monarch, i. 112, ii. 256 
Maddox, Mr., ii. 202 
Maid'a Tragedy^ i. 425 
Malaprop, Mrs., ii. .446 
Malibran (vocalist), i. 372, 459, ii. 25 
Malins, Vice-Chancellor, i. 409 
Manby, Mr., ii. 337, 357, 370 
Manchester, Theatre Royal, i. 232, 286, 
301, 328, 334, 364, 413, 448, ii. 259, 283, 
288, 340 

Manchester Mechanics^ Institute, ii. 284 
Mansel, Archdeacon, i. 466 
Man^, Mr., i. 233, 287 


Maplesou, Mr. (manager), ii. 202 
Marden, Mr. (actor), i. 32 
Margate Theatre, Macready at the, i. 335 
Marino Faliero, Macready as, ii. 3, 199 , 
222 

Mark Antony, Antony and CUopairdj 
Macready as, i. 66 

•Mark Antony, Jtdiua Caeaar,y Macready 
as, i. 71, 392, 397 
Marmion, Macready as, i. 78 
Marryat, Captain (author), i. 347 
Mars (af tress), i. 237 
Marshall, Mr. (scenic artist), ii. 80, 129 
Marshall, Mr. (manager), ii. 222 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore, ii. 450 
Martins, Sir W., ii, 93-95, 195 
Martineau, Miss H., ii. 53, 69, 79, 104, 
106, 173, 239, 277, 278 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution, ii. 284 

Massinger's Fatal Dowry, i. 801, 303, 
373 

Mathews, Charles (the elder), i. 229, ii. 
24, 445 

Mathews, Mr. T. (actor), ii. 78 
Mathias, Mr. (author), i. 261, 266, 467 
Maton, Dr., i. 301, 453 
Maturin, Rev. Charles (dramatic author\ 
i. 177 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., ii, 443 
Meadows, Mr. (scenic artist), ii. 97 
Mcdlycott, Sir. W., ii, 396 
Melantius, The Bridal, Macready a^, i. 
429, 431, 433, 468, ii. 4, 30, 71, 74, 83, 
222, 248, 249 
Melrose, ii. 275 

Mentevole, The Italian Lover, i. 105, 118, 
130, 152 

Meredith, George, i. 219 
Michael Ducas, Adelgitha, i. 173 
Milan, Macready at,’i. 243, 271 
Milford Theatre, i. 301 
Milman, Rev. H., i. 211, 474 
Milnes, R. Monckton (now Lord Hough- 
ton), ii. 372, &c. 

Milton, i. 464 

Mirandokij Barry CJornwairs play of, i. 
222 

Mississippi, River, ii. 244, 315 et aeq, 
Mitchell, Mr. John, ii. 249, 252, 865, 374 
M.tford, Miss (authoress), i. 278, ii. 36, 
433 

Mithridafej Macready’s remarks on, i. 402 
Mobile (America), ii. 238, 242 
Moli^re, Macready's remarks upon, i. 
434, 475, ii. 2 

Money, Bulwer's play of, ii. 164 et aeq, 
Monmouth, a trip to, ii. 264 
Monteith,- Mr. ii. 261 
Montreal (America), Macready at, ii. 248 
Montrose Theatre, i. 282 
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Moore, Thomas (poet), ii. 159, 171 
Mordent, The Steward^ Macreaay as, i. 192 
More, Mrs. Hannah (authoress), i. 53 
Morpeth, Lonl, ii. 211 
Mortland, To Marry or Not to Marry^ 
Macready as, ii. 162, 185 
Morton, Mr. (author); i. 33, 132, 205 
Moxon, Mr. (publisher), i. i06, ii. 58 * 
Mude, Mr., ii. 13 
Mulgrave, Lord, ii, 60 et seq, 

Munro, Mr., i. 476 

Murchison, Sir Boderick, i. 461, ii. 372 
Murphy’s Way to Keep Hiring in Italian, 
i. 264 

Murray, Mr. J. (publisher), i. 211 
Murray, Mr. (manager), ii. 268, 274 

Naldi, Signor, i. 43 
Napier, Professor, ii. 271 
Naples, Macready at, i. 260 
Napoleon I., ii. 220 

National Anthem, as sung by Tramezzani, 

i. 50 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, at the Birmingham ^ 
Theatre, i. 5 

Newark Theatre, Macready at the, i. 305 
Newcastle, Duke of, ii, 395, 407 
Newcastle, Theatre Boyal, i. 52, 64, 87, 
102, 152, 281, 296, 332, ii. 348 
New Orleans, Macready at, ii. 238 et seq.j 
cemetery at, ii. 240 ; Washington anni- 
versary at, ib , ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 
243, 315 

Newry Theatre, Macready at the, i. 301 
New York, manners and customs of, i. 
317 ; New Year’s Day in, i. 322 et eeq, ; 
Maoreody’s second visit to, ii. 217, 247 ; 
disturbance at the theatre, ii. 321; 
great riot at the Astor Place Theatre, 

ii. 325 et eeq, 

Niebuhr’s History of Rom, i. 369 
Nina Sforza, ii. 45, 164, 168 
Nisbett, Mrs. (actress), ii. 203 
Noel, Rev. J., i. 107 
Norman, The Sea Captain, ii. 154 
Northampton, Theatre Royal, i. 332 
Norton, Charles E., ii. 304 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., i. 458 ; ii. 161, 213’ 
Norval, Douglas, li^ready as, i. 41, 54 
Norwich, Theatre Royal, i. 328 ; ii. 265 
Nottingham, Theatre Royal, i. 231, 232, 
805, 331, 436, ii. 310 
Nourjahad, Macready as, i. 77 
Novello, Miss (vocalist), ii. 205 

‘ Oaklet,’ Macready as, i. 888, ii. 363 
O’Connell, M.P., Mr. Daniel, i. 410 etseq, 
Octaviiui, The Mountaineers^ Macready 
as, i. 121 

Ogilby, Mr., ii. 225, 226 
O’Hanlon, Mr. H. M., i. 337, ii. 29, &c. 

VOL. H. 


Ohio .River, on the, ii. 318 et «c^. 

O’Neill, Miss (Lady Becher, tragic 
actress); first appearance in London 
of, i. 86 ; as Juliet^ i. 94, 97 ; as Lady 
Randolph, i. 167 ; and Miss Somerville, 
i. 174 r last appearance of, i. 180 ; retire- 
ment of, i. 205; otherwise mention^, 
i. 03, 102, 131, 145 et sea.. 166, 176 et 
seq., 277, 385, 442 
Opera Coroique, Paris, ii. 254 
Orestey Macready’s remarks utou, i. 404 
Orestes, Andromachey Macready as, i. 49,* 
91, 125 

Orestes, The IHstree^d Mothery i. 60, 129 
Orger, Mrs. (actress), i. 875 
Oroonoko, Macready as, i. 66 
Oroonoko, Edmund Kean as, i. 188 
Osbaldiston, Mr. David Webster (actor 
and manager), ii. 15, 18, 26, 31, 35, 44, 
54, 66, 70 

Osmond, The Cadle Spectrey Macready as, 
i. 43 

Othello, Macready as, i. 130, 193, 286, 
277,307, 308,332, 333,334,364, 468,' 
470, ii. 65, 219, 220, 222,241,243,250, 
259, 260, 279 

Othello, reading of, at Sherborne Literary 
and Scientific Institution, ii. 410 
Otis, Mrs., it. 220 

Ovid, Macready's remarks upon,!. 433, 
456 

Oweny Prince of PoioySy i. 233 
Oxonford, Mr. (journalist), ii. 870, 374 
Oxford, HamUty reading at, ii. 868 

TAOANiifr, Signor (violinist), i. 378, 418 
Paisley, Tiieatre Royal, ii. 355 et seq. 
Palmer, Mr. (T. R., Bath), i. 113 
Paris, Macr^y’s first visit to, i. 237 ; 
return to, i. 274; performances in, i. 
328 et seq . ; second visit to, ii. 250 
et seq. ; final visit to, ii. 408 
Parkes, Mr. Joseph, i. 471 
Parkgate, holiday trips to, i. 50, 62 
Park Theatre, New York, Ma^eady at 
the, i. 309, 315, 322 
Parry, Mr. Serjeant, ii. 874 
Passaic, the Falls of, 1. 318 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, ii. 872 
Pecuniary gifts to actors, i. 215 
Feel, Sir Robert, ii. 270, 282, 341 
Pellerina (pantomimist), i. 270 
Pemberton, Mr., i. 410 ^ 

Pepin, M., ii. 240 
Peregrine PicldOy ii. 441 
Percy, Macready in Hannah More’s play 
of, i. 53, 60 
Porrez, M., ii. 252 
Perry, Mr., i. 409 

Perth Theatre, Macready’s performances 
in, i. 283, ii. 355 

2i 
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Pescara, The AjpodaUj Macreadyas, i. 145, 
152 

Peterborough Theatre, Macreudy at the, 
ii. 265 

Petrarch’s tomb, i. 251 
Pettigrew, Mr., ii. 226 
Phelps, Mr. 8amuel (actor), ii. 82, 84, 
88, 92, 367, 372, 392, 440 
Philadelphia, Macready at, ii. 249; 

outrage at Arch Street Theatre, ii. 307 
Philip van Artevelde, Macready as,L 428, 
456, 458, ii. 292, 399 
Phillips, Miss (actress), i. 376, 388, 
ik79 

Phooyas, Siege of DamaeuBj Macready 

Picture exhibitions, i. 377, 457, 461, 
ii. 41, 160, 252, 394 

Pierre, Venice Preserved, Macready as, 
i. 101, 106, 178, 333, 334, 364, 388 
Pigmli(mef Tramezzani in, i. 50 ^ 

Pinner Wood, Macready's residence at, 
i. 331, Ac. 

Piozzi, Mrs. (Mrs. Thrale), i. 109 et seq, 
Pischek, Herr, ii. 281 
Pistrucci, Waterloo medal by, ii. 362 
Pittsburg (America), ii. 247 « 

‘ Pizarro,* Macready as, i. 168 
Planchd, Mr. (dramatic author), i. 460 
Plessis (actress), ii. 251 
Plunkett, Mr , acts Bichard III,, i. 119 
Plymouth, Theatre Boyal, i. 296, 382, 
335, ii. 177, 270, 840 
Pocock, Mr. (author), i. 162 
Poetry on Macready’s acting, i. 113, 163, 
164, 203, ii. 88, 888 
Polhill, Captain, i. 337, 444 
Polignac, The Huguenet, Macready as, 
i. 277 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, ii. 363, 372, 393 ; 
Macready’s letters to Sir Frederick 
and Lady, ii* 409 et seq. 

Polonius, &. Johnson’s observations on, 
i.49 

Pompeii, i. 264 

Pontefract Theatre, Macready at the, 

i. 3d2 

Pope, Alexander, Maoready’s edition of 
the works of, ii. 265, 269, 302, 304, 
838 

Pope, Mr. (actor), i. 49 et seq., 95, 

Porter, Miss Jane (authoress), i. 233 
Portsmouth, Theatre B(^al, i. 334 
Porthumus Loonatus, vymMine, Mac- 
ready as, i, 49, 168, 807, 833, 834, 388, 

ii. 68 

Pottmr, Dr., i. 822 
Potts, Archdeacon, i. 298 
Poortales, M., ii. ^8 
Powell, Mr. (actor), ii. 462 


Prescott, Mr. W., ii. 220 
Price, Mr. Stephen (manager), i.’ 158, 
808 ; ii. 58 

Princess’s Theatre, Macready’s perform- 
ances at the, ii. 267, 279, 281, 289; 
Shakespeare at the, ii. 446 
Private theatricals at the British 
Embassy, Paris, ii. 255; at Charles 
Dickens’s house, ii. 409 
Procter, Bryan Waller (Barry Corn- 
wall), sonnet to Macready by, i. 163 ; 
on Macreadv in Coriolanus, i. 202; 
Mirandola, by, i. 222 et seq.; other 
mention of, i. 208 et seq. ; 226, ii. 163, 
338, .373, 398 

Prospero, The Tempest, Macready as, i. 

226, 387, i. 125 et seq., 144 
Proved of Brugee, i. 460, 464, 468, ii. 5 
Puff, The Critic, Macready as, i. 71, 337, 
362, 414, ii. 63 

^Purring’ at Bolton-le-Moors, i. 7 

Quin, Dr., ii. 172, 371, 373 
Quin, James (comedian), ii. 441 

Rachel (tragic actress), ii. 178, 180 et seq., 
283, 291, 442 

Racine, Macready’s remarks upon, i. 401 
et seo. 

Rttdcliffc, Mr. B. P. Dclm^, ii. 873 
Regnicr (actor), ii. 250, 263, 337, 408 
Rehearsal, the importance of, i. 146 
Repton School, ii. 279 
Jletribution, Macready in, i. 159 
Reynolds, Mr. Hamilton (author), i. 38, 
125, 134, 195, 209, 233, 279, 371 
Reynolds, Mr. Frederick (dramatist), i. 

336, 348, 476 
Richard IL, i. 64, 72, 100 
Richard III., Macready as, first time in 
London, i. 194 et seq.; on other 
occasions, i. 66, 93, 223, 282, ii. 20, 
21 ; Cooke as, i. 66 ; Edmund Kean 
a», i. 77 

Richard Cromwell, Macready as, ii. 162 
Richelieu, Macready in Bulwei^s play of, 
ii. 127, 129 et seq., 134, 138 et seq., 
177, 218 et seq., 222, 226, 289, 241 et 
seq., 245 et seq., 248 et seq., 259-262, 
265 

Richer the Funambulist, i. 23 
Richmond, Duke of, i. 100 
Richmond (Yorkshire), Macready per- 
forms at, i. 232 

Richmond (Surrey), Macready performs 
at, i. 434 

Richmond (America), Macready at, ii* 
813 

Ricketts, Sir J., i. 22 
Bidgway, Mr. (publisher), i. 211 
Rintoul, Mr. B. S. (journalist), ii. 100, 374 


i 
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Biots, 0. F., at Gbvent Garden, i. 32 ; in 
America, ii. 325 et sag. 

Bistori (actress), ii. 408, 442 
Bobcrt, The Curfew, Sdbcready as, i. 141 
Bobert Dudley, Marie Slmrt, Maoready 
as, i. 205 

Boberts, Mr. David (painter), ii. 373 
Bobertson, Mr., ii. 70 et eeq., 83, 92, 96 
Bobins, Mr.George (auctioneer), i. 297, 453 
Bobinson, Dr. (Master of the Temple), i. 21 
Bob Boy Maegregor, Macready in, i. 162 
et eeq., 193, m, 287, 304, 334, 351 
^ Boderiok Dim,' Maoready as, i. 48 
Bogers, Samuel (poet), i. 393, ii. 161, 
165, 171, 373, 393, 395 
Bolla, Macready as, i. 43, 58, 120, 192 
Bomani, Proof Premmpiive, Macready 
as, i. 174 

Borne, Macready in, i. 267 et seq, 

Bomcr, Miss (actress), ii. 77 et eeq,, 94 
Borneo, Borneo and Juliet, Macready as, 
i. 41, 88, 91, 113, 156 
Borneo Coates,” i. 112, 119 
Bomont, The Fatal Dowry, Macready as, 

i. 301, 334 

Booke, Mr. W. (composer), ii. 82 et eeq, 
Bover, Wild Oats, Macready as, i. 53 
Boy, Mr. Bamohun, ii. 25 
Boyal Academy, Macready dines with 
the, ii. 198, 395 

Boyal Oak, The, Diroond’s play, i. 49, 
73 

Bugby School, fagging at, i. 11; plays 
acted by the boys at, i. 14 ; volunteer 
coros at, i. 15 ; “ great fun ” at, i. 17 ; 
a nght at, i. 20 ; speech-day at, i. 21 ; 
after thirty years’ absence, ii. 176; 
Maoready gives a Shakespearian read- 
ing at, ii. 357 
Buskin, Professor, ii. 364 
Bussell, Lord John (now Earl Bussell), 

ii. 115, 140 

Butherfurd, Lord, ii. 271, Ac. 
Butherfurd, Mrs., ii. 349 
Buthven, Mary Stuart, Macready as, 
ii. 157 

Byan, Bight Hon. Sir E., ii. 374 
Byder, Mr. (manager), i. 217, 223, 282 
Byder, Mr. (actor), ii. 214, 218, 222, 226, 
228,231,240,307 

Saint HsLiEiB^ Macready at, ii. 265, 283 
Saint James’s Theatre, amateur perform- 
ance at, ii. 268 

Saint Louis (America), ii. 244 et eeq. 
Saint Maurice, i. 241 
Salisbury Theatre, Macready performs 
at the, i.451: 

Salmon, Mrs. (vocalist), i. 286 
* Sand, George ’ (authoress), ii. 255, 371, 
386,408,437 


Saratoga (America), Macready at, ii, 
248 

Sardanafalue, Macready’s criticisms 
uwn, 1. 378, 394 et eeq, 

Sardanapalus, Macready in, i. 414, 427, 
Savannah, Macreody's performances at, 
ii. 229 ; a duel at, ih, 

Scala, La, Milan, i. 270 
Scarborough, Macready’s performances in, 

i. 232, 335 

Scharf, Mr. George (artist), ii. 129 
Scheffer (jMiinter), ii. 252 
Sohillor, Johann Friedrich (poet), i. 361, 
473, ii. 463 

Schlegel, Frederick and William, ii. 389 
Schroeder, Herr (actor), ii. 66, 389 
Schroeder, Madame (actress), i. 455 
Schneider, Herr (actor), ii. 197 et eeq, 
Scott, Sir Walter, i. 181, 187, 345, 355, 
437 

Scroope, Merchant of London, Macready 
as, i. 339, 366. 

Scd^ick, Professor, ii. 116 
Serle, Mr. (dramatic author), i. 348, S87i 
400, 405, ii. 145, 152, 181 
Seymour, Lord, i. 459 
Shakespeare Club, ii. 141 
Slice, P.B. A., Sir Martin Archer (painter) , 

ii. 148, 152, 170, 280 

Sheffield, Theatre Boyal, i. 103, SOI, 
305, 332, 443, ii. 257 
Shell, M.P., Bight Hon. Bichard Lalor 
(dramatic author), i. 144,. 166, 176, 194, 
216, 226, 277, 278, 301, 316, 394 et 
eeq., 410, 425, 463, ii. 62, 73, 362, 396, 
&c. 

Sherborne, Macready in retirement at, 
ii. 336 et eeq., 352, 355, 392, 394, 396 
eteeq., 403, 410, 419 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, i. 173 
Shields, Theatre Royal, i. 332 
Shirley, Mr. (author), i. 176 
Shirreff, Miss (actress), ii. 77, 78 et eeq, 
Shrewsbury, Theatre ^yal, i. 301, 305, 
331, ii. 341 

Shylock, Merchant of Fentce,. Edmund 
Kean as,!. 77 

Shylock, Merchant of Venice, Macready 
as, i. 278, ii. 153 et eeq., 243, 246, 
249, 258, 260,262 

Siddons, Mrs. Sarah, acts with Mao- 
ready at Newcastle, i. 53; her in- 
structions to a young actor, i. 57; 
criticism on her acting, i. 58, 60, 62, 
86; reappears at Gwles Kemble’s 
benefit, i. 179 et eeq. ; her remarks on 
Charles Kemble, i. 192; as Aspasia 
in Tamerlane, i. 202 ; otherwise men- 
tioned by Macready, L 5, 105, 885, 
433, ii. 424, 442; memorial in West- 
minster Abbey, i. 370, 392, 407, 416, 
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422, ii. 165, 169, 171, 212, 268, 297, 
838 et ieq. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ii, 63 
Simplon, the, i. 241 

SimpBon, Mr. (Birmingham Theatre), ii. 
164 


Simpson, Mr. (actor), i. 440 
Simpson, Mr. Fulgrave, ii. 161 
Sinano, Balamira, Macready as, i. 166 
Sinclair, Mr. J. (vocalist), in Mtdas, i. 72 ; 

other mention of, i. 132, 142, 162 
Sloan, Mr. (manager), ii. 258 
Sloman, Mrs. (tragic actress), ii. 127 
Storrett; tlio Sisters, i.466, 468, ii. 129, 
lft6i 139, 842 

• Smith, Miss (actress), as ^Elwina,’ i. 60 ; 
as ^ Cora,’ i. 61 

Smith, Colonel Hamilton, ii. 184, 202, 270 
Smith, Sir Sidney, ii. 63 
Smith, Mr. E. T. (lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre), ii. 451 

Smith, Mr. W. (dramatic author), ii. 206 
Smith, Mr. Henry, ii. 24, 74, 374 
Smith, Dr. Southwood, ii. 37 
Smithson, Miss (actress), ii, 443 
Snowdon, M., a holiday trip to, i. 122 
SocrakSf by Barham, u. 164 
Somerville, Miss (actress), i. 174 efseq. 
Somerville, Mrs., i. 343 
Southampton, Theatre Boyal, i. 282, 805, 
ii. 265, 341 

Southey, Bobert (p^t laureate), i. 35L 
Bparks, Mr. Jared, ii. 219 et eeq. 

Speech^ made by Mocrcodyon various 
occasions, i.^10, 862, 420, ii. 29, 101, 
103, 149, 160, 209 et se^., 805 et sag., 
811, 848, 846, 851 et sag., 869 et sag., 
880 et sag. 

Spinola in Nina Sforza^ Macready as, ii. 

J184 . 

Spurgin, Dr., *899, 406 
Spurgin, Miles, i. 470 
Stael, Madame de, Macready’s remarks 
upon, ii. 2 et sag., 215 
Stafford, M.F., Mr. Augustus, ii. 372 
Stage, Macready’s remarks upon the, 
i. 92, 111, 115, 124, 304, 349, 368, 376, 
879, 400, 406, 413, ii. 19, 226, 265 
Stamford, Theatre Boyal, i. 296, 332, ii. 
265 


Stoadia^ Herr (vocalist), ii. 180, 291 
Stanfield; B.A., Mr. Clarkson (painter), 
ii. 92, 98, 142, 152, 378, 387, 394 
Stanley, Mr. (^ager), i. 884, 886 
Steele, Sir BidlEard (authot), ii. 874 
Stephehs, Milsi afterwards tiountess of 
Essex, i. 182etsag.; 184, 142,162, 191, 
226, 233, 236, 276, li. 58 
Stewards for Macready 'S farewell dinner, 
ii. 372 et eeq. 

Stirling, Mr. (manager), ii. 279, 284 


Stirling, Mrs. (actress), ii. 168 
Stone, Mr. P. (painter), ii. 374 
Story, Mr. Justice, ii. 221, 266, 304 
Stourbridge Theatre, Macready at the, 

i. 334 

Strafford^ ii. 66 et sag.; Stranger^ Mac- 
ready as The^ i. 364 ; ii. 243, 249, 260 
Strickland, Mr. (actor), ii. 77 
Strzelecki, Count, ii. 398 
Sue, M. Eugene (author), ii. 250 et seq, 
Sullivan, Miss, i. 68 

Sumner, Mr. Charles, ii. 220, 255, 267, 
899 

Sunderland, Theatre Boyal, i. 296 
Surrey Theatre, i. 193, 279, 284 
Sutton, Mr. Manners, ii. 212 
Swansea, Theatre Boyal, i. 188,301, 331, 
833, 485, ii. 46 

Taglioni (danseuse), i. 875 et seq, 

Tait, Mr. John (author), i. 206, 231 
Talfourd, Mr. Justice (author of Jon), an 
arbiter in Macready’s dispute with the 
Covcnt Garden Committee, i. 279; 
otherwise mentioned, i. 221, 348, 377, 
879, 306, 406, 416, 422, 451, 456, 463, 
467, 469 et seq,, ii. 5, 14, 17, 25 et seq,, 
32, 35, 54, 94, 97, 109, 152, 155, 372, 
395 

Talma (tragedian), dinner to, i. 150; 
genius of, i. 238; in Sylh, i. 274 et 
seq. ; otherwise mentioned, i. 376, ii. 
220, 441 

Tangent, The Way- to Get Married, 
Macready as, i. 71 

Taunton, Macready performs at, i. 300 
Taylor, Sir Henry (author), ii. 282, 292, 
304,841,359, 393, 462 
Taylor, Mr. Tom (author), ii. 374, 396 
Teignmouth, Lord, i. 461 
Tempest, Shakespeare’s, ii. 121, 125, 
146 

Teniient, Mr. Emerson, i. 460, ii. 205 
Tennyson, Mr. Alfred (poet laureate), 

ii. 280, 373, 387 

Terence, Macready’s remarks on, ii. 61 
Terry, Mr (actor), i. 132, 134, 178, 196, 
209, 214, 801 

Theatrl^l Fund, ii. 287, 412 
Theatrical anecdotes, i. 66 et seq., i. 170, 
219, 284, 860, 388, 418, 443, 455, ii. 11 
et seq,, 13, 50 et seq,, 138, 228 
Thebes, panorama of, i. 461 
The Slave, i. 182 
Thillon, Madame, ii. 281 
Thoas, The Athenian Captive, Macready 
as, ii. 107 etseq. 

Thompson, Sir Henry, ii. 466 
Thorbum, Mr. (painter), ii. 214 
Tieck Ludwig (Shakes^arian commen- 
tator), i. 147, 398, 391 
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!Smour;ihe Tartar^ by Monk Lewis, i. 

^intern Abbey, ii, 46 
Tobin,. Ur. John (anthor of The Honey- 
ffioon.Vi. 49, 53 
Tokely;*Ur. (actor), i. 85, 162 
Tramemni, Signor (vocalist), i. 43, 50, 
ii 51 , 

Travis, D^rah (vocalist', i. 286 
tTree, MiflS M. Cactress), i. 226, 235 
Tree, Mite Ellen (actress), i. 373, 414 et 
seg.. iC 15, 17, 28, 40. 44, 53 
Troughs, Mr. Zouch (dramatist), ii. 
45, 164, 374 

Trueban, Don (author), i. 348 
Tuileries, Macready performs at the, ii. 
253 

Turin, MaciQpady at, i. 271 
Turner, R.'4«» J* M. W. (painter), ii. 387 
Turton, Deab (afterwards Bishop of Ely), 
ii. 212 

Twinings, Messrs., i. 419 

Twiss, Francis, i. 105 

Twiss, Horace, i. 106, ii. 102, 186, 267 

Ubquhart, Mp^, i. 461 
Utica (America), ii. 248 

Yalebbeque, M., i. 45 

Valentio, Conquest of Taranto, Macready 

. as. i. 142, 152 

l^annragh, Sir J. (dramatist), i. 475 
Vandenhoff, Mr. John (tragedian), i. 222, 
ii. 40, 44, 76, 121, 126, 127 
Van de Weyer, his Excellency M., speech 
of, at Macready’s farewell dinner, ii. 
386 ; otherwise mentioned, ii. 371 
Vattel, M, ii. 250 
Yenici), Macready in, i. 254 
Vere, Mr. Aubrey de, ii. 281, 460 
Vernon, Mr., i. 33 

Verona, Macready at, i. 245; Juliet’s 
tomb at, i. 247 

, Vertprtf, Jenny (actress), i. 457, ii. 36 
Vestris, Madame (actress and mana- 
geress), i. 75, 418 
Vesuvius, i 261, et sea. ' 

Vickers, Captain Hemey, ii. 178* 

^ Vieuxtemps, M. (violinist), ii. 226 . 

^ Vigny, '"Comte Alfred de, ii. 136 
Vinin^ Mr. (actor), 384 
Vining Mr. F. (actor), ii. 78 
Virgil, i. 463 

VirgiMuSj Sheridan Knowles composes, 
i. 207 : price paid for, i. 209 ; first 
nigki of, i. 210 ; publication of, L 211 ; 
d^jtcat^ to Macready, i. 212, et eeq, ; 
absurd performance of, at Liverpool, 
i 21P; ridiculous incident in the per- 
. forn^ce ofi at Kendal, i. 284 ; Mac- 
rea^ in, i. 209, 214, 220, 286, 289, 

.iroL. n. 


296, 303, 307, 310, 316, 332, 333, 334 
368, 886. 413, ii. 175, 218, 219, 221 
239, 245, 247, 251, 257, 259, 262, 268, 
320, 342, 358, 363, 364, 375 
Vivian, Sir Hussey, i. 361 
Voltaire, i. 272, 382, 403, 476 

Wainwrioht, Mr., ‘ Janus Weathercock,’ 
sod career of, i. 226 

Walhouse, Mr. (Lord Halherton), i. 22, 
iL 409 

Walker, Mr. (dramatic author), i. 221, 
231 

Wallace, Macready as, i. 221 
Wallace Mr. (journalist), i. 298, 299, 
396, 400, 470, ii. 24, 28, 88, 146 
Walluck, Mr. (actor and manager), i. 301, 
ii. 374 

Wallenberg, Fredulfo, Macready as, i. 
177 et eeq. 

Wallenstein, Coleridge s translation of, 
ii. 46 

Walpole, Right Hon. Spencer H., i. 408 
Walron, Mr., i. 469 

Walsingham, Woman's Wit, Macready as, 

i. 84, ii. Ill 
Walstein, Miss, i. 102 
Warburton, Elstree, ii. 373 

Ward, R.A., Mr. (painter), ii. 374, 394 
Warner, Mrs. (tra^o actress), ii. 340, 356 
Warren, Mr. Samuel, Q.C., i. 408, 457 
Warrender, Sir G., ii. 57 
Warwick Theatre, Macready at the, 1. 332 
Washington (America), Ai^^ready at, ii. 
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Waterford Theatre, Macready at the, i. 
30L 

Watts, Alario, i. 177 

Webbe, Mr. Egerton, ii. 87, 101, 103, 109 

Webster Benjamin (actor and manager), 

ii. 68, 77, 115, 162, 837»357, 367, 878 
Webster, Daniel, ii. 145, 239 

WeeMy Dismteh, ii. 131 ’ 

Wellesley, Lord Charles, ii. 197 el seq. 

* Werner,’ Macready as, i. 334 et seq., 
337, 365 et seq,, 385, 389, 413, ii. 176. 
218 et seq., 222, 289, 243, 246, 248 
et seq,, 251, 259 et seq., 262, 375 
West, Mr. W., ii. 371 
Weston-super-Mare, Mucready’s last days 
at, ii. 466 

Wheatstone, Professor, ii. 159 ’ «' 
Whewell, Dr. (Master of Trihity College, 
Camb^e), i. 157 .. 

WhitW ’nilatrb,.Macre^ at the, i. 232 
White, Ref.** &meB (diifnatist), i. 416, 
il. 268, 273, 439 

Whitehaven, Theatre Royal, i. 152, il. 
262. 

Whitlock, Mk (aotroas), as ‘Elwlna,’ i, 
153 
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Wbitworth’t fitetonr at Manoheater, i. 

^ Wightwicky Mr. George, ii. 270, 284, 
400, &c. 

Wilford, The Iron CkesU MMready as, 

WiUiam 'Telly Knowles' play, L 808; 
Maoready in, i: 304, 807, 882, 8.^, 886, 
86H, 381. ii. 17, 61, 241, 248, 375 
William . Wyndham, The Mwol Oaky 
Macready as, i. 73 ^ 

Williamson, Dr. (Westminster School), 
ii. 145 

l^lkie, Sir David (painter), i. 461, ii. 

Willes, Mr. Justice, ii. 408 
Willis, Mr. N. R, ii. 218 
Willmott, Mr. (prompter), ii. 23, 74, 374, 
898, &o. 

Wilson, Miss (actress), as Mandane in 
ArtaacerxeSy i. 223, ii. 84 
Wilson, Lieutenant-General Sir John, ii. 
878, 875 

Windsor Castle, Macready acts at, ii. 844 
Winkelmann, i. 481 et eeq. 

Winston, Mr. Jones (manager of the 
* Gamok Club ’), ii. 21 et eeq, ^ 
Wisbeach Theatre, Macready at the, 
ii. 87 

Wolsey, King Henry VIILy Macready as, 
i. 278, 801. 334, 376, ii. .846. 348 
Wolverhampton, Theatre Boyal, i. 382 
* Wolves,’ the, i. 125, 141, 347 
Woman^e m,\i. 111 

Wooll, Dr. (Rugby School), i. 20, 113, 
885 et sag., 393 


Worcester, Theatre Royal, i. 832 
Wordsworth, William, i. 285, 858, ii. 88, 
277, 853, 364 

W^hing Theatre^ Maoready at the, i. 

Woulds, Mr., i. UKy 48b, il 13 
Wyse, Mr., i. 460 


Yarmouth Theatre, Macready at the, 
i. 831, 835, ii. 265 

Yates, Mr. (actor and manager), ii. 177, 
191, 277, 472 

York Theatre, great actors from the, i. 
87 ; Muoready's engagements at the, 
i. 286. 296, 335 

Young Marlow, She Stoope to CongUery 
i. 71 • . 

Young, Charles Mayne (tragadjan), en- 
gaged by Macready’s father, i. 84 ;■ his 
advice to Maoready, 46.; os Robert 
Tyke, ih, ; takes lading parts alter- 
nately with Maoready, i. 180; as 
Duran, i. 234; otherwise mentioned| 
i. 32, 51. 71, 128, 134, 141, 145 et ee^ 
166 et eeq,y 174 et eeq,y 191, 282, 235 
et eeq,y 276 et eeq,y 308, ii. 26, 873; 
death of, ii. 408 

Young, Mrs. (actress), i. 40 

Zairey an Italian version of Yoltaiie's, 
i. 256 

Zanga, Bevenge, Macready as, i. 42, 220, 
334 

Zaphna, Mdhomety Maoready as, i. 61 
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